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European, Far Eastern, and Other 
Exchange Rates 


Note.—For Latin American Rates See Page 533 
Compiled in Finance Division 


New York rates reported by Federal Reserve Board ' 





























Annual average Monthly average 

rate rate 

Country Unit quoted 

October | Novem- 
1988 1939 1940 | ber 1940 
: eum Gee) .............. *$3. 8955 | *$3. 5338 $3. 2129 $3. 2157 
Australia...-...------------------- { Pound (official) <n nnn) _eu--..--| 3.2280 | 3.2280 
i . 9942 . 9602 . 8632 . 8692 
Canada.-.-.-----------------------. {Dollar RTE PERS a: arcs . 9091 . 9091 
China (Shanghai)_........_._____. Ata *. 2136 *. 1188 . 0568 *. 0584 
i =o .== =i:  [-oenare . 0216 *.0199 . 0197 0195 
ht ao eS eins nicc mata Reichsmark............... . 4016 *. 4006 *. 3998 *, 3908 
aN Oe ae +o i aS . 3046 . 2745 . 2308 . 2340 
i cpiulcntenantcuneewaians sce MR ccmGedadeesuvcnscee . 1973 2.1924 *. 1936 *. 1950 
| ae P I alas Cicerone . 3659 *. 3328 . 3017 3017 
ee ae ieienbincitnsbamnes wcamarud se . 0526 . 0520 *. 0504 *. 0504 
SU | ees. . 2845 . 2596 . 2344 . 2344 
ns. snowmen |” ER OS Getty, *3.9235 | °%3. 5482 3. 2255 3. 2282 
| | ean Escudo . 0443 . 0404 . 0398 . 0398 
Nr eS (Se *. 0560 3* 1063 *. 0913 *. 0913 
Straits Settlements-_-._........_____- Dollar . 5692 *. 5174 . 4710 4710 
| =e . 2520 . 2399 . 2381 | . 2382 
i TES . 2287 . 2253 - B15 | . 2320 
Union of South Africa. _......._____| ng noe ..-| 4.8416 | %4.4017 3,9800 | 3. 9800 
ni : |fPound (free). -............ 4. 8894 4. 4354 4.0326 | 4.0356 
United Kingdom------------...... Pound (official). ..........}.......... k ..| 4.0350 | 4.0350 
Ee | a eI *. 0231 | 2°.0227 | *. 0224 * 0224 





Quota- 
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Decem- 
ber 7 





Official Rates in Foreign Countries 


Country 


Afghanistan 

Belgian Congo 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

China— Manchuria 
Czechoslovakia (Bohemia-Moravia) 
Denmark _. 

Egypt 

Estonia ‘ 

France (occupied area) 

France (unoccupied area) 

French Indochina 

Greece ___ 

Iceland 
Iran 
Iraq 
Latvia 
Lithuania 

Luxembourg 

Netherlands 

Netherlands Indies 
Newfoundland 

Norway 

Palestine 

Poland (‘‘General Governorship”’) 
Rumania 

Syria_. 

Thailand (Siam) 

Turkey 

U.8.8.R 


*Nominal. 


1 Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currenc 
transfers in New York City as reported by the 


Official rate 


| 13 Afghanis=$1.00 


44.25 Congolese francs = $1.00 
1 belga= RM 0.40 


| 84 leva=$1.00 5 


1 M. yuan=1 yen 
1 koruna=RM 0.10 


| 1 krone=RM 0.50 
| £E0.24315=$1.00_ 
| 4.17 krooni=$1.00 


1 franc= RM 0.05 
43.90 francs = $1.00 
1 piaster = $0.2269 


| 152.50 drachmas=$1.00 


6.5165 kroner =$1.00 
17.1133 rials=$1.00 

| dinar= £1 sterling 
5.30 lats=$1.00 

6.00 lits = $1.00 

1 franc= RM 0.10 

1 guilder= RM 1.33 
1.8925 guilders = $1.00 
$1.10 Newfoundland =$1.00 
1 krone=RM 0.50 
£P1=£1 sterling 

1 zloty=RM 0.50 
217.97 lei=$1.00 

2.195 pounds = $1.00 
11 bahts=£1 sterling 
£T1=$0.75 

5.30 rubles = $1.00 '4__ 


Federal Reserve Board 


2 Average for January-August and November-December. 

? Peseta of New Government: Average for last 9 months only. 

* Based on German official rate: $1.00=RM 2.50. 

5 For payment of imports from the United States (compensation trade) there is an exchange premium of 25 percent, 
making the effective rate 105 leva per dollar, equivalent to $0.0095 per lev. 


® Average for first 8 months only. 

7 Based on average for the yen. 

* Average first 3 months only. 

* Based on average for pound sterling. 


[New York rates not currently available] 


Equiva- 


lent in 


United 


States 
dollars 
of unit 
quoted 


$0. O769 


‘4 


0226 
1600 


5.0119 


~- 


- 


- 


2343 
0400 
. 2000 
1128 
. 2398 


0200 | 
. 0228 | 


2269 
. 0066 
. 1535 

O55 
0250 
. 1887 
. 1667 
. 0400 
. 5320 

5284 
. 9091 
. 2400 
0250 

2000 
. 0046 
. 4556 
. 3659 
. 7500 
. 1887 


Annual average 


rate! 

1938 1939 
$0. 1689 | $0. 1685 
*.0124 6* 0121 
7 2845 7 2506 
*.0347 | 5 *, 0343 
2183 . 2035 
°5.0130 | 9 4, 5463 
2711 10.11, 2538 
0288 . 0251 
. 0288 0251 
12 | 2880) 12, 2510 
. 0090 . 0082 
94.8804 | °4.43h4 
19 1938 10, 1852 
1691 10. 1671 
5501 . 5334 
18 5501 13, 5334 
9942 . 9602 
2457 . B27 
94.8804 | 94 4354 
186 6. 1884 
* 0073 | 2*, 0071 
12. 5760 12, 5020 
4445 . 4032 
. 8011 . 8024 


'© Computed from average official rates for the United States dollar in Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. 


1! Average for first 11 months only. 
12 Based on average for French franc. 
'8 Average for Netherlands guilder. 


‘4 For foreign trade valuation purposes only. 


y and are based on daily quotations of noon buying rates for cable 
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way facilities connecting the two coun- 
tries. 


German Products Vital to Italy 


Of equal, if not greater, importance is 
the supply of metals and metal manu- 









































of all kinds from Germany. German 
machine tools and other industrial equip- 
ment play a very important part in the 
operation of many of the industries es- 
sential for national defense, including the 
automotive and machinery industries and 
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. Italian Economic D d G 
Louis Domeratzky, Chief, Division of Regional Information 
In all the German and Italian discus- Italian trade with Germany,' 1938 and 7 months of 1939 
sions of the ‘“‘new order in Europe” (lately 
in “Europe-Africa”), particular emphasis 
7 is laid on the equality of the two mem- Quantity ee 
eet. bers in the totalitarian partnership in Commnedtie 3 
mon carrying out the task of reshaping the 3 1939 (7 | 1939 (7 
~ European continent. While such discus- 1938 | months) | 1938 | months) 
sions generally stress the ideological side edie I SIS kre aeee GA E 24h: : 
—— of the “new order,” they also intimate imparts op Goommay. = r Rene? ates 156, 816 82, 360 
' : : ron and steel and manufactures. _. 92, 838 47, 384 15, 451 7, 233 
re that Italy is to have its economic status Bars and rods__ edaarere ka nari aan ~_metrie tons 49, 689 25, 751 6, 2’ 984 
"3004 raised to a considerable height, in keep- Sheets. . sable no nsontebgnicatediiaiuh iilrctendil do. 17, 165 9, 423 2, 213 1, 092 
_ wm | ing with its new position of equal part- a ae sores soorfien| ER SRL. a ee 
"0192 nership with the great totalitarian State. Modine socks aeons RE ENTE a <oss ee do... 7, 489 5, 422 7, 498 4, 769 
Py : gricultural machinery__-_----.-- Said Sidi oak marae ee 2, 0 1, 565 565 543 
t Presumably this status of equality is to ‘Te MI A. is abcbnieted cence nce cubes er ck 1, 998 1,078 1, 564 740 
* 1977 be based more on political than economic eating. ee: and distilling machinery.____-_-_-__.- 2... 3, 004 1, 410 1, 995 9, 504 
" : ae eee SOON eI IIE GINO oon oipern c ap be ut se wdcccaeenoea ee 851 359 1, 185 5, 254 
“ pi consider ations. 7 Electrical machinery and apparatus, not t specified... eS ie 641 331 1, 312 746 
44 | An analysis of the economic relations - Detached parts of machinery ; ere “oe 2, 084 3, 405 i, 677 
8. 227 between Germany and Italy shows not See pars don erg ern ee eee 302 {01 
ee only the great economic disparity be- ia oS courts metric tons 1, 464 949 1, 892 1, 154 
4710 | tween the two countries but also the high Ported henselae ane eran tains s-c8" "a| ‘wl "S| Uae 
" 2390 degree of dependence of Italy on German Fron 1 ~ eens and cinema... Lame vais 4 oP = “ - i - 
, : BR WEEE. «2 metric tons. _|7, 086, 72, , , 887 
tam resources. This was true even before the Wood, common, squared, ‘sawn, ete_____- _.do.. 157, 191 , 301 3, 767 412 
4.0350 outbreak of the war, and it has undoubt- Nitrogenous RT ride cows nies preewed denen tede ss =0<. Qumaee do__ 44, 210 6 1, 438 23 
. e “4 Ss > = 
- 0224 edly increased to a very considerable ex- Sesunieaie sideedeal Se TT ese get man > = 4 oo 
— tent since then on account of the war Nee cede penne aed geome ra wwe en nen n nena ener tenn ene nee e een 4 ----| < = =a 1, = 
demand on the meager Italian resources Pharmaceutical products and medical | specialties... ies 179 93 1) 524 "965 
and the cutting off of Italy from its im- pant er and prepared a <Semaabbes cocina eaneRiaec.. 2. = = 1 ‘ - 
portant oversea market and sources of Wood pulp.___- TRE TPFE CLL TTYT CE SRNR ot ~ do. 73,663 | 41,637 4. 499 1, 963 
supply, not to speak of the curtailment of All other commodities... — wren---|------2---]--------28 | 33, 194 18, 594 
Italian purchasing power by the practical Total imports from all foreign countries ?._. .__.__...-.......-.-.]....-.----|-..------- | 574,351 | 311, 131 
rage disappearance of income from emigrant Percentage of total supplies by Germany... ---.........-.--..---.------|----------].--------- 27. 
remittances and tourist trade. Exports to Germany--._---.-._-...___- bee eet 104, 332 61, 338 
— _ ee ‘ a es — 71, 316 54, 753 4, 358 aa 
> ; ; , egumes, dry. ‘ ...do 35, 947 4 1, 496 
~ Recent Nazi Review Reveals Italy's Garden vegetables, fresh _ ““do.-| 110,897 | 119,861 | 5,082| 4,535 
Dependence Tomatoes, fresh Se 51, 842 11, 785 2, 502 7 
; Citrus fruits -. .-do. 127,756 | 137, 556 9, 689 8, 100 
= While the full measure of assistance Oranges.. do 48, 7 67,7 3, 704 4, 359 
rendered by Germany to Italy during the Fruits, dried, and nuts 3 oT on * 00 1e us ; or 
1685 war cannot be determined, on account of Almonds, shelled . --do....| 13,056 5, 181 7, 542 2, 415 
O14 the lack of current statistics of trade be- iy yee -o--—| e)  ce 
+ 0343 tween the two countries, its fundamental Apples. _.do_. 32, 454 4, 644 2, 687 434 
= character and scope may be ascertained ||” dal la ea ae AES a 2) RR) Sa See = 
" 2538 from a recent review of the economic re- Wines and vermouth. . _.1,000 gal 8, 437 6, 019 2, 613 | 1, 965 
= lations between the two totalitarian ae, Se Se ena wt yarns wai? “ean ta ee | LS 
2510 countries appearing in a German eco- Pag ee fibers, raw and waste_ do....| 10, 849 | 8, 310 8, 853 | 6, 210 
Uy | : . Py SS } . } 
-082 | — nomic weekly which is generally regarded + an gd aa S| wel whee a 
ae as the exponent of Nazi economic theo- Sulphur and sulphur flowers -do....| 58,806 | 32,780 | 1,398 _ 789 
i. , | ries and policies. The purpose of the arti- All other commodities. ail ---+-|== ---| 27,799 | 17, 661 
1671 cle was to show the growing economic ‘ Exports to ail pace comnbien. ieee ie “4713 | amo 
s | 
“a strength of Italy under the Fascist policy ercontage of total exports taken e ee 9 | 
a4 of self-sufficiency, but this purpose is  aiibea naa 
- ‘ neiuding Aus’ . 
. B27 definitely overshadowed by the revelation 2 Trade with Italian colonies excluded. 
4354 | of the degree of dependence of Italy on 3 Less than $500, 
‘aan the senior totalitarian partner as a 
, source of supply and a market. facturers. Italy is dependent on Ger- the shipyards. German equipment is 
‘som | Among the basic commodities which many for the heavy industrial equipment also very important for the Italian con- 
Italy must import from Germany to sup- essential for carrying out the policy of in- sumption-goods industries. 
plement its insufficient domestic produc- creasing the domestic iron and steel pro- In addition to supplying Italy with 
cable | _40N, coal occupies first rank. This prod- duction, which incidentally is based sub- coal and metals and metal manufactures, 
__uct is now supplied by Germany at the stantially on imported ore and scrap, a = Greater Germany, by the inclusion of 
rate of 1,000,000 tons a month, in accora- well as for the equipment for many of former Austria has become the chief 
ance with a special agreement, and in- the other essential Italian industries, as aie ae aiid eae TE ta ieee 
cent, | volves a considerable strain on the rail- shown by the large imports of machinery source : 


brought out in the article that Germany 
is showing good will toward Italy by shar- 
ing with that country the petroleum re- 
sources of certain countries, particularly 
Rumania. 


(Continued on p. 535) 
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War Complicates Iran’s Economic Position 


S. Goldberg, Division of Regional Information 


Hard hit has been Iran, the world’s 
fourth largest producer of oil, by Medi- 
terranean warfare. An important pro- 
portion of Iran’s products is destined for 
export, and despite industrial progress, 
the country depends on imports for most 
of its finished goods. Normally, the lion’s 
share of Iran’s trade goes to the Soviet 
Union. While this turn-over probably 
can be stepped up somewhat, it is not 
clear that such expansion will offset, 
either in quantity or in specific commod- 
ities, the loss in trade with Europe and 
other areas caused by shipping difficul- 
ties. Result: mew sources of supply, as 
well as markets, must be found. Pros- 
pects of developing new channels of trade 
and maintaining or expanding the vol- 
ume with other countries, including the 
United States, are, however, tempered 
by the decreasing availability of ship- 
ping—already felt in Persian Gulf ports. 

Normal trade routes, principal com- 
modities and geographic distribution— 
prefaced by a few details concerning 
Iran’s economic structure—are discussed 
below. In dealing with Iran it is highly 
important to note that foreign trade is 
under strict official control and that ob- 
servance of all regulations is absolutely 
essential if difficulties are to be avoided. 


Geographic Characteristics 


Iran (formerly known as Persia) has 
an area of about 628,000 square miles 
(slightly more than one-fifth of conti- 
nental United States), of which large 
areas are desert and mountainous. It is 
bounded on the north by the Soviet Union 
and the Caspian Sea, on the west by Iraq 
and Turkey, on the south by the Gulf 
of Oman and the Persian Gulf, and on 
the east by Afghanistan and British 
Baluchistan. 

Except for the Caspian Provinces and 
the shores of the Persian Gulf, Iran con- 
sists of a high arid plateau, surrounded 
by mountain ranges; average altitude of 
plateau: about 4,000 feet, with higher 
parts to west and north. About one- 
fourth of the plateau is suitable for cul- 
tivation, another fourth for grazing—the 
rest is desert. Navigable waters consist 
exclusively of the Karun River, a tribu- 
tary of the Tigris-Euphrates system, and 
Lake Rezaieh. Rainfall is heavy on the 
Caspian shore, where vegetation is sub- 
tropical; in the interior rainfall is low, 
water scarce, irrigation necessary for all 
cultivation; the southern littoral is 
humid but with slight rainfall. Tem- 
peratures are extreme, particularly on 
the plateau. 

Iran’s population has been roughly es- 
timated at 12,000,000, with about 80 per- 
cent engaged in agriculture. Tehran, 
capital and leading commercial center, 


has a population of 310,129 (formal cen- 
sus of 1933); estimates give Tabriz 
240,000, Meshed 152,000, Isfahan 127,000, 
Resht and Abadan 70,000 each. 


Trade Routes 


The bulk of Iran’s foreign trade moves 
through the Persian Gulf. In the 9 
months ended March 21, 1939 (latest 
data available), ships departing from 
the Persian Gulf loaded 6,599,696 tons, 
distributed among vessels of these na- 
tionalities: British, 84.3 percent; Nor- 
wegian, 8.7; Netherlands and Italian, 2.7 
each; German, 0.6. Caspian Sea ports 
handled 40,283 tons, and the port of 
Karun 19,755 tons. Ships arriving at the 
Persian Gulf discharged 569,693 tons out 
of a total of 638,046, carried by the fol- 
lowing vessels: British, 48.4 percent; 
Iraqi, 23.6; German, 11.6; Norwegian, 
4.2. Caspian-Sea-port imports reached 
40,283 tons and those at Karun 28,070 
tons. An important share of Iran’s ex- 
ports of light weight and more valuable 
products, such as rugs, is normally 
routed overland to the port of Beirut, 
Syria, for transshipment. 


Oil Production 


Iran ranks after the United States, the 
Soviet Union, and Venezuela as a world 
producer of oil. Oil output in the calen- 
dar year 1939 reached 78,151,332 barrels, 
compared with 78,320,840 barrels in 1938. 
Oil royalties constitute an exceedingly 
important source of Government revenue. 
The United Kingdom is normally the 
leading country of destination for Iran’s 
oil shipments; in the 9 months ended 
March 21, 1939, total oil exports were 
valued at 1,305,719,000 rials, or $77,037,- 
400 (1,877,202,000, or $114,509,300, for 
year ended June 21, 1938) —of which 37.4 
percent (33.6 in 1937-38) went to the 
United Kingdom; 11.0 (11.1) to Union 
of South Africa; 10.2 (8.6) to Egypt; 7.4 
(7.1) to India; 6.8 (7.3) to Aden, Arabia; 
4.4 (4.6) to Ceylon; 4.2 (3.6) to Australia; 
and 4.1 (5.0) to Italy. 

The chief oilfields are in southwest 
Iran, with a refinery at Abadan (port of 
shipment for oil). With the exception 
of oil, mineral resources have been large- 
ly neglected; a small quantity of coal has 
been mined near Tehran, and oxide of 
iron has also been produced; other min- 
erals reported to exist include copper, 
lead, manganese, cobalt, and nickel. 


Industry and Transport 


Considerable progress has been made 
during the past decade in development 
of Iran’s industry and transport. Rugs 
have always figured prominently in the 
country’s exports, but these are manu- 
factured mainly in small plants. More 


Significant is the program of industria]- 
ization which the Government inaugu- 
rated in 1931 with a view to reducing 
imports. Emphasis has been placed on 
textile and sugar plants, but glass, ce- 
ment, and other factories have also been 
constructed. 

Financing of new plants and expan- 
sion of existing establishments have 
been done chiefly by the Government, 
though private capital has been en- 
couraged to participate in some projects. 
Budgetary allotments for industrial ac- 
tivities have reached substantial sums, 
and revenues from such sources have also 
mounted gradually. While imports of 
certain items have been reduced by this 
industrialization program, Iran is still 
dependent on imports for most of its 
manufactures. 

Exceeding in importance even the in- 
dustrial program is the extension of the 
railway system. The completion in 1938 
of the Trans-Iranian Railroad is re- 
garded as the country’s major achieve- 
ment. This line—crossing Iran from the 
Caspian Sea to the Persian Gulf over 
dificult terrain—took more than 10 
years to build. Before this line was 
started, Iran had but two short railroad 
lines: the Tabriz-Julfa line (80 miles 
long), with a branch (about 30 miles) 
from Sofian to Lake Urumiah, and a 43- 
mile line in the extreme northwestern 
section. Additional small lines are un- 
der construction. 


Agriculture and Related Activities 


Despite the importance of oil and re- 
cent progress in industrial development, 
Iran remains essentially agricultural. 
Leading products: Wheat, barley, rice, 
tobacco, cotton, fruits and nuts, gums, 
opium, wool, sausage casings, silk co- 
coons, hides, and skins. Livestock is also 
important. All these commodities figure 
prominently in exports and produce ag- 
ricultural income. Wheat and barley, 
staple food grains, grow in abundance 
over all Iran, and considerable rice is 
raised along the Caspian shore. 

The Government has been devoting 
more and more attention to improve- 
ment of cultivation and development of 
new crops. Toward this end a model ag- 
ricultural farm was established, and for- 
eign specialists have been employed from 
time to time. Iran possesses important 
forest resources in the Caspian Sea 
Provinces, while fishing in the Caspian 
Sea area is a valuable source of income. 


Trade Abroad 


Although Germany was the chief coun- 
try of origin and destination for Iran’s 
trade in the latest period for which de- 
tails are available, the Soviet Union nor- 
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mally leads. The latter’s temporary de- 
cline is attributed to difficulties, which 
have since been adjusted by a commercial 
agreement. In the 9 months ended 
March 21, 1939 (latest available), total 
commercial exports (excluding oil) 
amounted to $27,718,000 (469,800,000 
rials), compared with $41,645,000 (682,- 
700,000 rials) in the year ended June 
21, 1938, while imports were valued at 
$33,167,000 (562,148,000 rails), against 
$59,171,000 (970,012,000). The reason for 
the 9-month figure is a change in Iran’s 
economic year effective March 22, 1939 
(jit formerly ran from June 22 to June 21). 
All data given below will be for the latest 
9-month period compared with the pre- 
ceding full year. (Conversion of rials 
into dollars is at official rate, the rial 
averageing 5.9 cents in 1938-39 and 6.1 
cents in 1937-38.) 

Germany took 44.3 percent of Iran’s 
commercial exports in the 9 months ended 
March 21, 1939 (29.1 for year ended June 
21, 1938) ; the United Kingdom was next 
with 10.8 (6.1); followed by the United 
States, 8.2 (8.1); India, 6.9 (4.6); Soviet 
Union, 6.7 (34.4); and Iraq, 3.9 (2.3). 
Germany was also the leading source of 
imports, supplying 38.8 percent (25.5 in 
1937-38) ; the Soviet Union was second 
with 16.3 (32.5); followed by India, 10.0 
(7.6); United Kingdom, 7.7 (8.2); United 
States, 5.0 (8.6); and Japan, 4.8 (3.3). 


Trade With United States 


Iran’s exports to the United States in 
the 9 months ended March 21, 1939, 
amounted to $2,264,950 (38,388,945 rials) , 
compared with $3,384,500 (55,483,539 
rials) in the year ended June 21, 1938. 
Rugs regularly constitute the leading 
item in this trade, accounting for 65.1 
percent of the total, or $1,474,700, as con- 
trasted with 77.3 percent ($2,592,300) in 
1937-38. Gums (tragacanth and others) 
were next with 18.4 percent ($416,130) 
against 10.9 ($377,870); other items in- 
clude pistaches, dates, hides and skins, 
cotton cloth, sausage casings, drugs and 
chemicals, oxide of iron, fish and caviar, 
antiques and art works. 

Imports into Iran from the United 
States in the 9 months totaled $1,657,480 
(28,092,825 rials) , against $5,065,950 (83,- 
048,341 rials) in 1937-38. Automobiles 
represent the major item, amounting to 
$637,760 ($2,626,515 in 1937-38): tires 
and tubes accounted for $400,140 ($1,- 
267,610); iron and steel manufactures, 
$231,720 ($630,570) ; electrical machinery 
and apparatus, $130,940 ($240,030) ; min- 
eral oils, $88,430 ($67,530); perfumes, 
pharmaceuticals, drugs, and chemicals, 
$30,290 ($59,820). 


Leading Exports and Markets 


The items listed below accounted for 
75 percent of Iran’s total commercial ex- 
ports in the 9 months ended March 21, 
1939, and 80 percent in the year ended 
June 21, 1938. Total value of each com- 
modity is given, together with percentage 
shipped to each country, with percent- 
ages for 1937-38 in parentheses: 

Wool rugs, valued at $4,299,570 ($6,- 
352,170 in 1937-38): United States, 343 
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percent (41.0); Germany, 25.4 (19.9); 
United Kingdom, 18.6 (19.6); Iraq, Tur- 
key, Egypt, and Syria, small quantities. 

Apricot pulps, $2,179,700 ($998,270) : 
Germany 98.4 (76.8) ; Sweden 1.4 (0). In 
1937-38 the Soviet Union took 21.1 per- 
cent and none in 1938-39. 

Raisins, $1,494,060 ($1,107,700): Ger- 
many 78.7 (21.4) ; Netherlands 11.2 (2.2); 
Soviet Union took 61.1 percent in 1937-38 
and none in 1938-39. 

Almonds, $2,161,350 ($1,673,840) : Ger- 
many 32.8 (10.2); India 31.2 (19.4); 
United Kingdom 26.8 (13.5); Soviet 
Union 4.6 (56.8). 

Opium, $1,946,170 ($2,935,750) ; British 
Malaya 22.8 (3.9); Thailand (Siam) 18.2 
(0); French Indochina 15.2 (10.4); 
France 10.2 (7.9). 

Cotton, raw, $1,757,140 ($5,647,810) : 
Germany 97.8 (9.1); Japan 1.4 (0); in 
1937-38 Soviet Union took 90.9 percent. 

Tragacanth, gum, $1,638,550 ($2,983,- 
450): Germany 41.7 (28.4); Egypt 25.2 
(0); United Kingdom 13.8 (7.0) ; Sweden 
11.9 (9.5). 

Sausage casings, $1,556,890 ($2,543,- 
270): Germany 87.0 (78.8) ; Soviet Union 
7.8 (20.0); United States 2.0 (2.8). 

Lambskins, $1,444,620 ($2,513,630): 
United Kingdom 49.1 (8.4) ; Soviet Union 
39.1 (87.6) ; Germany 7.0 (2.8). 

Other fur skins, $471,290 ($926,530) : 
Soviet Union 46.0 (60.1): Germany 27.5 
(11.8); United Kingdom 12.9 (23.8); 
United States 5.4 (2.5). 

Wool, raw, $747,880 ($1,069,940): Ger- 
many 56.5 (41.7); Soviet Union 43.0 
(58.3). 

Dates, $423,090 ($443,190): Germany 
39.8 (5.5); India 20.4 (33.8); Oman 15.7 
(€.6); Kuweit 8.1 (6.2). 

Fish and caviar, $376,000 ($704,980) : 
Practically all to Soviet Union. 

Rice, $140,950 ($1,551,660): Mostly to 
Soviet Union. 

Wheat and barley, $118,120 ($1,352,- 
800): United Kingdom 170.8 (5.5); Bel- 
gium 19.2 (2.3). In 1937-38 Italy took 
47.9 percent and Germany 41.6, but none 
in 1938-39. 


Silk cocoons, $97,230 ($980) : Iraq 60.8; 
Italy 27.0; France 12.1. In 1937-38 Iraq 
took almost the entire quantity exported. 

Sheep, $2,950 ($490,200): Practically 
all to Soviet Union. 


Chief Imports and Sources 


The following products represented 68 
percent of Iran’s imports in the 9 months 
ended March 21, 1939, and year ended 
June 21, 1938: 

Sugar, valued at $3,890,810 ($4,969,790 
in 1937-38): Soviet Union supplied 51.0 
percent (89.6 in 1937-38); Belgium 26.2 
(7.5) ; Netherlands 19.9 (2.5). 

Tea, $3,706,900 ($4,289,825): British 
India 64.8 (68.8) ; Netherlands Indies 23.3 
(16.9) ; Ceylon 10.3 (9.5) ; Japan 1.4 (4.4). 

Cotton fabrics, $2,692,050 ($11,170,- 
000): Japan 50.7 (12.1); Soviet Union 
26.1 (61.6); United Kingdom 10.7 (15.8) ; 
India 6.6 (6.3). 

Cotton yarn, $142,130 ($319,580): 
Soviet Union 72.6 (84.7); Germany 15.0 
(6.3). 
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Wool fabrics, $1,209,900 ($2,432,700) : 
Germany 75.0 (64.4); United Kingdom 
5.8 (11.2); Japan 2.0 (6.4); India 1.9 
(0.3.). 

Railroad cars, locomotives, and tend- 
ers, $2,909,800, of which Germany fur- 
nished 97 percent, and the United King- 
dom 3 percent. In 1937-38 the total was 
$730,540, of which Germany supplied 38.7 
percent, the Soviet Union 32.0, and 
Sweden 28.4. 

Iron and steel (railway material). 
$953,150 ($1,823,900): Soviet Union 74.3 
(52.1) ; Poland 20.7 (47.5). 

Machinery, $2,646,000 ($5,614,600); 
Germany 62.3 (63.6); Soviet Union 13.2 
(14.3) ; United Kingdom 6.7 (6.8) ; United 
States 4.7 (4.2) ; Czechoslovakia 2.9 (7.9). 

Automobiles, $880,160 ($2,900,980): 
United States 72.4 (90.9); Soviet Union 
22.7 (6.6). 

Tires and tubes for automobiles, motor- 
cycles, and bicycles, $649,890 ($1,182,730) : 
United States 61.6 (58.7); France 14.5 
(22.8) ; United Kingdom 12.0 (8.3); Ger- 
many 11.6 (1.4). 

Paper and paper products, $1,219,700 
($1,694,460): Germany 42.3 (67.3); Fin- 
land 21.4 (3.5); United Kingdom 19.0 
(7.1) ; Soviet Union 7.4 (8.4). 

Lubricating oil and grease, $244,850 
($117,900) : United Kingdom 58.8 (14.7); 
United States 35.9 (57.3); Soviet Union 
4.4 (25.3). 

Kerosene, $84,250 ($377,100): All from 
Soviet Union. 

Cement, $46,90C ($831,920): Soviet 
Union 61.1 (59.2); Japan 12.5 (8.1); 
United Kingdom 9.9 (0) ; Yugoslavia sup- 
plied 30.9 percent in 1937-38. 


Vital Importance of Foreign-Trade 
Control 


Exercised for many years, though re- 
vised from time to time, the fundamental 
purpose of Iran’s rigid trade control has 
remained unchanged. It operates in con- 
junction with foreign-exchange restric- 
tions, and careful observance of all regu- 
lations is essential if payment is to be 
obtained. Under present conditions, for 
example, an order must be officially ap- 
proved before being submitted abroad. 

Prospective traders, unless familiar 
with the general procedure, should get in 
touch with the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce at Washington or 
any of its District Offices, as the Bureau 
follows carefully all exchange and trade 
developments in Iran. 





Highway Construction in 
Costa Rica 


In connection with the recent Export- 
Import Bank loan of $4,600,000 to Costa 
Rica, for construction on the San Jose- 
Panama border section of the Pan Ameri- 
can Highway, a senior highway engineer 
of the Public Roads Administration has 
been sent to Costa Rica to have charge 
of final surveys and the beginning of 
construction. It is understood that all — 
equipment and materials not available 
in Costa Rica will be purchased in the 
United States. 
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Note.—Further details of announcements, marked with an asterisk (*), may be obtained by interested American exporters upon 
specific request to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce or any district office of the Bureau. 


Afghanistan 


(See News by Commodities: Textiles 
and Related Products.) 


Commercial Law Digests 

Government Contracts.—Reports indi- 
cate that opportunity for American firms 
to participate in Government-sponsored 
contracts, and contracts for supplies, in 
this locality, is quite favorable. As a 
general rule ordinary construction proj- 
ects are let by the Government to local 
firms but large contracts for construction 
are oftentimes made with foreign firms. 
While no special periods for making con- 
tracts exist, and they are let from time 
to time as supplies and materials are 
needed, it is said that the greatest num- 
ber of purchases are made in April, May, 
and June of each year, these being the 
months immediately following public an- 
nouncement of the annual budget. 

No preferences are extended to na- 
tionals of any particular country and 
there appear to be no obstacles which 
would prevent an American firm’s par- 
ticipation in the bidding. Bids may be 
submitted by mail, as in many instances 
the Afghan Government prefers to deal 
directly with the supplier. There is no 
requirement that the bids be submitted 
through an Afghan national or a local 
representative. In large contracts it is 
reported that the Government may pre- 
fer negotiating with a representative di- 
rectly connected with the American firm. 

An American representative should be 
possessed of a power of attorney author- 
izing him to act in behalf of his principal. 
The document should be authenticated 
by a Turkish diplomatic or consular offi- 
cial in the United States or by an Afghan 
diplomatic official in Europe. The latter 
procedure is preferable. 

In some cases, where an order is large, 
the posting of security is required. The 
amount and conditions thereof are 
largely dependent upon the size of an or- 
der and the general reputation of the 
supplier. There are no bonding com- 
panies in Afghanistan and an American 
bank or surety company would, in all 
probability, be acceptable. 

American personnel employed on Gov- 
ernment construction projects would be 
subject only to import duties and the few 
excise taxes levied, for there is no income- 
or personal-property tax in Afghanistan. 
Similarly there are no regulations con- 
cerning conditions of labor, hours of 
work, or rates of pay, as these are fixed 
largely by custom. American contractors 
would not be subject to social and labor 
legislation, as there appear to be no par- 


ticular laws or decrees regulating this 
phase of operations. The terms of the 
contract provide for any requirements 
along these lines. No insurance to cover 
compensation in case of accidents is re- 
quired by Afghan laws. 

Although the Government requires that 
Afghan nationals be employed on Gov- 
ernment-sponsored projects where un- 
skilled labor is to be used, in the case of 
professional employees, such as foremen 
and engineers, American nationals may 
be employed. 

Incoming reports also direct attention 
to the fact that practice with respect to 
Government contracts is not standard- 
ized, but each contract is drawn to cover 
the particular project to be undertaken 
and the terms and conditions most suit- 
able to the particular project will be 
incorporated therein. 


Algeria 
Economic Conditions 


Slight improvement in business, dull 
since the collapse of France in June, was 
noted during October. Some drafts were 
being drawn by shippers of agricultural 
produce to unoccupied France, but bills 
to cover Algerian purchases of manufac- 
tured goods were lacking. Business with 
occupied France is on a strictly barter 
basis. Prices of imported products con- 
tinued to rise as supplies dwindled. With 
no import facilities available, there has 
been little demand for foreign exchange. 
Local credit requests have also practically 
disappeared as the volume of idle funds 
increases and domestic trade remains 


restricted. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Special Authority in Economic Matters 
Temporarily Granted Governor Gen- 
eral—The Governor General has been 
authorized temporarily to take all eco- 
nomic measures which circumstances 
make necessary in Algeria by a French 
decree of September 20, published in the 
French Journal Officiel and presumably 
effective on the same date. The decree 
requires an immediate report to the 
French Government of the measures 
taken. 

Carob Beans: Exrportation to “Foreign” 
Countries Temporarily Prohibited —Ex- 
port licences for the exportation of carob 
beans are not to be issued until further 
notice, and previously issued licenses are 
annulled, by an order of September 20, 
published in the Journal Officiel of Al- 
geria and effective September 24. This 
export prohibition does not apply to ship- 


ments to France for the General Provi- 
sioning Service. 

{See Commerce Reports of July 27, 1940, 
for the announcement of the license require- 
ment on carob beans. | 

Horses and Mules: Exportation Pro- 
hibited.* ; 

Certain Grape Musts: Export License 
Requirement Extended to France.* 


Argentina 


(See News by Commodities: Chemicals; 
Electrical Machinery and Equipment; 
Textiles and Related Products.) 


Exchange and Finance 


New Exchange Treatment for Fuel.— 
A new procedure for the granting of prior 
exchange permits for coal, coke, Diesel 
oil, fuel oil, kerosene, gasoline, crude 
petroleum for refining, and other fuel and 
lubricants was established by Circular 
No. 646 of the Exchange Control Office, 
dated November 16. Henceforth, all re- 
quests for permits covering these prod- 
ucts must, in accordance with an agree- 
ment with the National Fuel Commis- 
sion, be presented to the Exchange Con- 
trol Office only after the Fuel Commis- 
sion has determined the quantity that 
each importer may bring in. Requests 
for permits will be on a quarterly basis. 

Applications for prior exchange per- 
mits will be accompanied by Form No. 1 
or Form No. 2 of the National Fuel Com- 
mission. Form No. 1 refers to the indi- 
vidual importer who brings in the fuel for 
his own use. The conditions set forth 
on the back of this form make it neces- 
sary that the importer agree to use a fixed 
amount of Argentine corn for fuel pur- 
poses in his own plant. He is not allowed 
to transfer any of the fuel imported to 
any other party, and he must agree to 
maintain a minimum reserve of fuel on 
hand. Penalties are also provided for 
noncompliance. The importer who pre- 
sents prior permit requests within the 
limits authorized by the National Fuel 
Commission implies his acceptance of all 
these conditions. 

Form No. 2 applies to the oil companies 
that import for further processing and 
sale to third parties. The conditions 
prescribed provide that they shall not sell 
to other than their standard clients nor 
in quantities greater than were sold to 
each such client during the last calendar 
year. Sales to new clients, or sales to 
old clients in quantities more than 10 
percent above the sales of the preceding 
year, may be made only upon approval 
of the National Fuel Commission. EXx- 
ception is made of sales of less than 10 
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tons. The second condition provides 
that the oil companies will agree not to 
sell to any firm which the National Fuel 
Commission may name, except in quanti- 
ties approved by the Commission. This 
would seem to offer an excellent oppor- 
tunity for blacklisting. Failure to com- 
ply with these conditions will cause a 
suspension of any permit authorizations. 
The Exchange Control Office agrees to 
grant all permits meeting these condi- 
tions. 

The regulations provided in the circular 
are the direct outgrowth of the establish- 
ment of the National Fuel Commission, 
whose primary purpose is to devise ways 
and means for the utilization of corn and 
other domestic fuel. (American Em- 
passy, Buenos Aires, November 19, 1940.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Pig Iron: Exempted from Import 
Duty.—Imported pig iron has been ex- 
empted from import duty and from the 
additional import duty of 10 percent ad 
valorem by decree No. 74625 of October 
15. (Office of American Commercial 
Attaché, Buenos Aires, November 2, 
1940.) 

[The import duty on pig iron was 5 per- 
cent, plus the additional duty of 10 percent, 
of a fixed official customs valuation of 0.0288 
gold peso per kilogram.| 

Wheat and Flaxseed: Grain Board 
Authorized to Purchase Crops at Fixed 
Price—The Government has authorized 
the Grain Board to purchase the wheat 
and flarseed crops at 6.75 and 9.25 pesos 
per quintal, respectively, delivered at 
Buenos Aires, beginning December 1. 
The wheat will be resold to millers at 9 
pesos per 100 kilograms, and for wheat 
already bought or that may be bought by 
the millers from sources other than the 
Grain Board the millers must pay 2.25 
pesos per 100 kilograms to the Grain 
Board. 

The Grain Board is also authorized to 
secure promises from the wheat and flax- 
seed growers that their acreage will not 
be increased, and that upon request it 
will be reduced next year by an amount 
not to exceed 10 percent. (American 
Embassy, Buenos Aires, November 22, 
1940.) 


Transport and Communication 


Operating Results of Privately Owned 
Railways Estimated.—An analysis of the 
operating results of all privately owned 
railways during the financial year ended 
June 30, 1940, has just been issued by 
the Instituto de Estudios Econémicos del 
Transporte. These provisional estimates 
are based on freight traffic and receipts 
for the entire year and partial returns 
for the 10 months, July 1 to April 30, 
for passenger traffic and other income. 
Combined gross income is estimated at 
386,000,000 pesos, compared with 404,- 
000,000 for 1938-39—a decrease of 18,- 
000,000, or 4.6 percent. The railways in- 
cluded are the Central Argentine, B. A. 
G. S., B. A. P., B. A. W., Entre Rios, 
Argentine N. E., Sante Fe, Provincial, 
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Compafiia General, Rosario to Puerto 
Belgrano, and Central of Buenos Aires. 
Operating costs were also lower, but the 
proportionate reduction was much less, 
the figure for 1939-40 being 316,000,000 
pesos, compared with 307,000,000 in 
1938-39—a decline of 9,000,000, or 3 
percent. The percentage of the net re- 
ceipts absorbed by ordinary expenditure 
has risen from 78.3 percent in the pre- 
vious year to 79.5 percent in 1939-40. 
Result: this year’s net receipts are esti- 
mated at 79,000,000 pesos, compared 
with 88,000,000 in 1938-39—a decrease 
of 9,000,000, or 10.3 percent. LosSes on 
exchange, which in 1938-39 amounted to 
34,000,000 pesos, will, it is calculated, be 
some 4,000,000, or 11.9 percent, less this 
year. After deducting exchange losses, 
the aggregate net profits are estimated 
at 45,000,000 pesos—a reduction of 
4,000,000, or 9 percent below those for 
1938-39. 

Although the tonnage of goods carried 
was approximately the same as last 
year—34,000,000 tons—receipts from this 
source declined, partly as the result of 
lower freight rates, from 271,000,000 
pesos to 260,000,000, or 4.2 percent. The 
number of passengers carried was 154,- 
000,000, while the total receipts under 
this head amounted to 85,000,000 pesos, 
both figures being practically the same 
as last year, the slight difference being 
0.5 percent on the minus side. It is esti- 
mated that the net interest on the in- 
vested capital of all the privately owned 
railways, which last year amounted to 
1.45 percent, will this year be still fur- 
ther reduced to 1.32 percent. (The Rail- 
way Gazette, November 1, 1940.) 

Loan Proposed for Buenos Aires Trans- 
port Corporation.—Negotiations are re- 
portedly proceeding for the flotation of a 
loan amounting to 35,000,000 paper pesos, 
subscribed from private sources, to assist 
the Buenos Aires Transport Corporation 
to take over the remainder of the bus 
and “colectivo” (‘(jitney) concerns, to 
complete the city transport coordination 
scheme. Of the sum mentioned, it is 
stated that 30,000,000 pesos will be 
allotted to the expropriation of those 
privately owned services, the proprietors 
of which are demanding cash—the re- 
maining 5,000,000 pesos being used to 
purchase a number of other concerns, 
the owners of which have agreed to 
accept 25 percent in cash and the balance 
of the purchase price in corporation 
stock. 

The entire transaction would be a 
short-term loan, to be repaid out of the 
proceeds of an issue of debentures to be 
made during the next 3 years. The pro- 
posal is being studied by the Ministry of 
Finance. Since the Corporation took 
over the control of the passenger trans- 
port services of the city about 18 months 
ago, its operation has been the subject of 
much public concern, and this has been 
accentuated by the adverse financial re- 
sults of the first year’s operation. The 
corporation’s explanation is that the 
deficiencies complained of arise from the 
fact that the scheme is still far from 
complete, because of the large number of 
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transport concerns that have not yet 
accepted affiliation to it, and the only 
remedy for this state of affairs is to 
expedite the complete coordination of all 
the remaining services as rapidly as 
possible. As the difficulties in the way 
of achieving this end have so far been 
mainly financial, the successful flotation 
of the proposed loan should solve the 
problem. (Railway Gazette, November 1, 
1940.) 


Australia 


(See News by Commodities: Construc- 
tion; Foodstuffs and Allied Products; 
Textiles and Related Products.) 


Commercial Law Digests 


Mining, Regulations.—By virtue of au- 
thority contained in the Gold Mining 
Encouragement Act, 1940, the Governor 
General has promulgated regulations in 
order to carry out the general purposes 
of the act. 

The regulations provide the method of 
securing tax refunds and persons entitled 
thereto are divided into two classifica- 
tions: bona fide prospectors, and produc- 
ers other than bona fide prospectors. 
The Commissioner of taxation is the au- 
thority designated to define and classify 
the applicants. 

A bona fide prospector may apply to 
the Commissioner, on a form supplied for 
that purpose, for a refund on the amount 
of gold tax upon the first 25 ounces of 
gold, or any part thereof, on which such 
prospector has paid gold tax in any year. 
The application, which should be verified 
by a Justice of the Peace, a Commissioner 
for Affidavits, a Bank Manager, Mining 
Warden, Mining Registrar, or Police Offi- 
cer, should be filed with the Deputy Com- 
missioner of Taxation for the State or 
Territory within which the prospector 
carries on operations. The application 
must be deposited within 6 months after 
the last day of the year in which the gold 
tax was paid. 

Prospectors claiming refunds are re- 
quired to supply, beside the application, 
written evidence showing (1) the name 
and address of the person, bank, or agent 
of the bank, to whom the gold was deliv- 
ered; (2) the dates of delivery; (3) the 
quantity delivered on each date; and (4) 
the amount of gold tax paid or deducted 
in respect of each quantity of gold 
delivered. 

Provision is made for tax refunds to 
persons not coming within the definition 
of bona fide prospectors. Applications in 
these instances must also be made on 
forms prescribed by the Commissioner of 
Taxation. Refunds, however, may be 
claimed only on taxes paid by the pro- 
ducer on or after July 1, 1940, on gold 
produced in any quarter subsequent to 
that date. Applications must be filed 
within sixty days after the close of the 
quarter covered thereby. From the con- 
text of the regulations it appears that the 
time for filing the applications may be 
extended by consent of the officer with 
whom they are to be deposited. 
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Additional sections of the regulations 
relate to the system of computing depre- 
ciation and expenses of administration 
for the purposes of section 10 of the Act. 
A complete text of the regulations is 
available on a loan basis from the Divi- 
sion of Commercial Laws. (Digested 
from Statutory Rules, 1940, No. 139.) 


Bolivia 


(See News by Commodities: Textiles 
and Related Products.) 


Brazil 


(See News by Commodities: Foodstuffs 
and Allied Products; Naval Stores and 
Wares; Railway Equipment; Rubber and 
Products; Textiles and Related Prod- 
ucts.) 


British Malaya 


(See News by Commodities: Chemi- 
cals.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cotton or Rayon Hosiery: Importation 
Made Subject to License—Imports of 
cotton and rayon hosiery from nonster- 
ling areas have been made subject to li- 
cense in the Straits Settlements and the 
Federated Malay States, effective No- 
vember 6 and November 13, respectively. 

Printing Ink: Importation Proh.b- 
ited—Importation of printing ink from 
nonsterling areas has been prohibited by 
the Straits Settlements, effective Novem- 
ber 6. 

Imports of Printing Ink Prohibited; 
Aluminum Ware Made Subject to Import 
License.—Importation of printing ink 
from nonsterling areas has been prohib- 
ited in Kedah, effective November 12. At 
the same time imports of aluminum ware 
were made subject to license. 


British North 
Borneo 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Ships’ Stores: Exportation Made Sub- 
ject to License—Exportation of ships’ 
stores has been made subject to license 
by an order published in the State of 
North Borneo Official Gazette August 26, 
according to the Board of Trade Journal, 
London, November 7. 


Bulgaria 
Exchange and Finance 


Discount Rate and Interest Rates Re- 
duced.—During September the National 
Bank reduced its discount rate from 6 
percent to 5% percent. Result: all bank 
interest rates were also reduced by one- 
half of 1 percent, since the maximum 
legal interest rate is 3 percent above the 
National Bank’s official rate. 
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Canada 


(See News by Commodities: Chemi- 
cals; Foodstuffs and Allied Products; 
Leather and Products; Lumber and 
Products; Machinery; Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils; Tobacco and Related 
Products.) 


Exchange and Finance 


International Trade in Securities.— 
Volume of international trade in securi- 
ties in September remained at a level 
unusually low, though slightly higher 
than in the 2 preceding months. Sales 
of securities to all countries were $6,- 
110,889 and purchases from all countries 
$4,076,850. Total sales during the first 
9 months of 1940 were $101,527,444, as 
compared with $270,125,769 during the 
same period of 1939. Total purchases for 
the same periods were $76,675,781 and 
$211,315,818, respectively. (Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, Internal Trade 
Branch, Vol. 6, No. 9.) 

Government Guaranty of Certain 
Loans Terminated.—The Department of 
Finance has stopped guaranteeing loans 
made by approved lending institutions 
under the Home Improvement Loans 
Guarantee Act and the Home Improve- 
ment Plan, accord ng to an October 31 
announcement. The plan was started in 
November 1936 on the recommendation 
of the National Employment Commis- 
sion to relieve unemployment in the 
depressed building industry. The maxi- 
mum amount of the loans that the 
Minister of Finance was authorized to 
guarantee was $50,000,000. Since the in- 
ception of the plan, losses to which the 
Treasury was liable were less than one- 
fourth of 1 percent of the total loans 
made, and 62 percent of the amount 
loaned had been repaid by borrowers. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Exemptions From Emergency Trade Re- 
striction Measures Announced.—The reg- 
ulations in connection with the emer- 
gency trade-restriction measures pre- 
sented to the Canadian Parliament on 
December 2, and provisionally effective 
immed ately (see ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of December 7), provide that the 
following shipments are exempt from the 
restrictions: 

Goods in transit to Canada on or be- 
fore December 2, 1940, if they are in the 
hands of the transportation companies 
for forwarding to destination. The date 
of the waybill or bill of lading will con- 
stitute satisfactory evidence of shipment; 

Goods ordered prior to December 2, 
1940, which arrive at the customs ports 
of destination on or before February 28, 
1941, will be permitted entry under a 
general permit, upon production by the 
Canadian importer of a certified copy of 
the purchase order and such other dccu- 
mentary evidence as may be required 
establishing date of order; and 

G:fts and occasional or incidental ship- 
ments, up to the value of $5 (Canadian 
currency), and travelers’ baggage. 
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Regulations Affecting Import Permits: 
Applications for import permits must be 
made in advance by Canadian importers, 
on approved forms obtainable from the 
Canadian Department of National Reve. 
nue, Ottawa, or Collectors of Customs, 
the original permit to be presented at the 
port of importation. Permits are not 
transferable and may be revoked without 
notice if the importation authorized be- 
comes illegal before arrival of the goods, 
Permits are not valid after 6 months from 
date of issue. They are not required for 
goods passing in transit in bond through 
Canadian territory to a foreign country, 

Import permits will be required for a}] 
goods taken out of warehouse which on 
December 2, 1940, were in bond on con- 
signment invoices. These permits wil] 
be granted up to and including February 
28, 1941, but not thereafter. Consign- 
ment stocks now in bond and not cleared 
on or before February 28, 1941, must be 
exported from Canada; otherwise they 
will be treated as goods prohibited from 
importation. 


Ceylon 


(See News by Commodities: Automotive 
Products.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Bars and Rods of Copper Alloys: Im- 
ports From Non-Empire Sources No 
Longer Prohibited—Bars, rods, plates, 
and sheets, not fabricated, of brass and 
other copper alloys, which heretofore 
could be imported only from Empire 
sources, may now be imported from non- 
Empire countries under license, by orders 
of September 25, published in the Cey.on 
Government Gazette, Colombo, Octo- 
ber 4. 

Coffee, Cinnamon Oil, and Clove Oil: 
Exportation Made Subject to License.— 
Exportation of coffee, cinnamon oil, and 
clove oil has been made subject to license, 
by a notification published in the Ceylon 
Government Gazette, July 12, according 
to the Board of Trade Journal, London, 


November 7. 
Chile 


(See News by Commodities: Chemicals; 
Naval Stores and Wazes; Office Equip- 
ment and Supplies.) 


Exchange and Finance 


“D. P.” Exchange Continues Avail- 
able.—Little change in the dollar ex- 
change situation took place in the week 
ended November 12. No difficulty was 
experienced in securing “D. P.” (gold, 
free and mining) exchange, and ap- 
plicants for this type of cover for the 
payment of import bills were able to 
remit without delay. Export draft ex- 
change, however, remained scarce, and 
only very small amounts were made 
available for the payment of merchan- 
dise, the importation of which had been 
authorized at that rate. 
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November 11 the Anglo-Chilean pay- 
ments agreement became operative; 
henceforth this will govern the manner 
in which all commercial and financial 
settlements shall be made between Chile 
and the “sterling area.” (American 
Embassy, Santiago, November 16, 1940.) 


Transport and Communication 


New Hydroelectric Development to 
Provide Power for Electrified Railways.— 
The Trade Development Corporation is 
to spend 133,000,000 pesos for a plant on 
the Cachapol River, 80 miles south of 
Santiago. The new plant will supply 
85,000 horsepower to Rancagua and 
Santiago for delivery by subsidiary com- 
panies to industrial consumers and the 
Chilean State Railways for complete 
electrification of the branch line from 
Santiago to the port of San Antonio. 
(Modern Transport, October 19, 1940.) 


China 


(See News by Commodities: Bristles 
and Furs; Lumber and Products; Scien- 
tific and Professional Equipment; Texr- 
tiles and Related Products; Tobacco and 
Related Products. See also Manchuria: 
Electrical Machinery and Equipment.) 


Economic Conditions 


Rice prices at Shanghai continued to 
mount, the best grade of domestic rice 
bringing 107 yuan per picul, while Saigon 
best grade is quoted at 90 yuan. Future 
supplies from Indochina and Thailand 
seem uncertain because of administra- 
tive conditions in those areas, while only 
meager supplies of rice from areas sur- 
rounding Shanghai are permitted to 
reach the city. 

The threatened police and fire-brigade 
strikes in the International Settlement 
have been averted by action of the 
authorities in increasing the living allow- 
ances for these services, but further un- 
rest is feared among the rank and file in 
both public services and industries. Re- 
ports of the industrial section of the 
Settlement Council indicate that indus- 
trial activity in Shanghai during Novem- 
ber showed no appreciable gain over 
October, remaining still at about 70 per- 
cent of high levels earlier in the year. 

Old-established American and Euro- 
pean exporters and importers view with 
increasing concern the numerous curbs 
that continue to be imposed upon the 
normal free trading activity between 
Shanghai and its hinterland. Even 
within the city itself, restrictions are 
being developed on the movement of 
goods from one area to another—adding 
to business difficulties. Other parts of 
China likewise suffer from the effects of 
trade control. At Tientsin imports from 
areas outside the yen-bloc are still se- 
verely curtailed. The low-price policy 
still in effect at Tientsin has reduced 
wholesale sugar and other foodstuff 
prices by about 5 percent compared with 
the previous month, but the prices of 
cotton yarns, piece goods, dyes, and other 
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manufactured articles have gone up, 
while the price for eggs has reached a 
record high. Cost-of-living index at 
Tientsin for industrial workers stood at 
394 for October, compared with 376 for 
September and 264 for October last year. 

Japanese advices announce that train- 
ferry services across the Yangtze between 
Nanking and Pukow have been postponed 
to June of next year, the ferry boats for 
this service being now under construc- 
tion in Japan and at Shanghai. 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Market Erratic—Foreign 
exchange rates at Shanghai were erratic 
during the week ended December 6. The 
market closed weak on Saturday, Novem- 
ber 30, because of strong rumors of the 
impending establishment of a new central 
bank by the Nanking regime, but firmed 
considerably on Monday morning follow- 
ing announcement of new American 
credits for China. Rates closed well be- 
low the peak on that day, however, be- 
cause of continued apprehension over the 
new currency project. From Tuesday to 
Thursday rates firmed steadily because 
of selling by Hong Kong and local banks, 
including Japanese. Persistent buying 
by the control banks somewhat discour- 
aged such selling, and trading was quiet 
on the morning of December 6. Inter- 
bank spot selling rates were around 6 
U. S. cents and 3°\44d. sterling, with a 
high during the week of 6'42 cents and 
3'%4e6d. and a low of 534 cents and 
3\4ed. 


Transport and Communication 


Reorganization of Air Services—To 
relieve congestion in passenger and goods 
traffic over the 9,321 miles of air routes, 
Manchuria Aviation Co. has completely 
reorganized its services, effective Octo- 
ber 1. 

Airport Opened.—A new airdrome at 
Chang Kwei Chuang, about 12 miles east 
of Tientsin, was opened October 1 to han- 
dle regular air services linking Tientsin 
with Dairen; with Shanghai via Tsinan 
and Nanking; and with Mukden, Taiyuan, 
Tsingtao, Pieping, and Kalgan. 


Colombia 


(See News by Commodities: Foodstuffs 
and Allied Products; Railway Equip- 
ment; Textiles and Related Products.) 


Economic Conditions 


The usual seasonal upswing in eco- 
nomic activity was noticeable through- 
out Colombia in November, and, although 
levels were considerably below last year, 
trade has kept up surprisingly well con- 
sidering world conditions and their ad- 
verse effect on Colombian economy. 

Uncertainties surrounding the coffee 
situation acted as a psychlogical brake on 
activity during the first 3 weeks in No- 
vember. The clarification of that situa- 
tion on November 21 produced something 
of a boom during the last 10 days of the 
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month. Coffee transactions had been 
halted October 16 by the action of the 
Office of Control in refusing to register 
further contracts pending action on the 
bill granting the Executive special powers 
to deal with the coffee situation. Fol- 
lowing its approval on November 21, the 
President immediately issued three de- 
crees regulating the coffee trade: estab- 
lishing new taxes, setting up a National 
Coffee Fund; authorizing a 10,000,000 
peso bond issue; and prohibiting expor- 
tation of certain grades of coffee and in- 
ternal consumption of others, including 
the purchase of excess coffee stocks re- 
sulting from the Washington Quota 
Agreement. These measures, plus a 
strong reaction of Colombian coffee guo- 
tations in New York, greatly lightened 
the economic atmosphere and were re- 
flected in the Bogota Stock Exchange 
where values advanced appreciably. 
While the trend is heartening, it should 
not be assumed that Colombia is defi- 
nitely on the upgrade, since coffee prices, 
the barometer of business in that coun- 
try, are still far below the 1939 level. 


Varying Sales Conditions 


Most lines reported seasonal improve- 
ments. In the Bogota district both 
wholesale and retail trade in hardware, 
drugs, foodstuffs, office supplies, and au- 
tomotive products showed an uptrend. 
Wholesale dry-goods trade also improved, 
though many retailers complained of 
poor sales—partly, it is believed, in con- 
sequence of the successful opening of a 
modern establishment operating like an 
American chain store. In Cartagena and 
Barranquilla moderate seasonal improve- 
ment was noted, except for retail dry 
goods and automotive products in the lat- 
ter city. In the Cali district, sales of dry 
goods were up, with improvement more 
noticeable in wholesale than in retail 
sales. Agricultural implements and sup- 
plies moved slowly; hardware sales were 
unchanged. Automotive products were 
slow. 

Inventories, in general, were more than 
adequate to meet demands. Curtailed 
imports have tended partially to liquidate 
the overstocked position characterizing 
the first part of the year. 


Collections Reasonably Satisfactory 


Bank reports from all the principal 
commercial districts indicate that im- 
porters continued to meet drafts covering 
Class I merchandise in a satisfactory 
manner, between 90 and 95 percent of 
such collections being covered within the 
30-day period during which the corre- 
sponding exchange permits are valid. In 
November importers were given the op- 
portunity of discounting in the Sta- 
bilization Fund exchange applications 
approved by the Office of Exchange Con- 
trol during July for Class II, III, and IV 
merchandise. Approximately 85 to 90 
percent of such accounts were remitted 
through the Fund during the month. 
The Fund announced on November 26 
that during December it would discount 
applications approved during August and 
September. Some improvement was also 
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noted in domestic collections, although 
these continued to be slow in some areas. 


Crop Estimates 


The main coffee crops of the Pereira 
and Medellin districts began to appear on 
the market in October. Early receipts 
were disappointing as to quality, though 
long-needed rains brought improvement 
in this respect and both quality and 
quantity are now reported satisfactory. 
Present indications point to an exporta- 
ble crop of, roughly, 4,000,000 60-kilogram 
sacks for the 1940—41 season. 

Estimates of the 1941 sugar crop range 
between 1,130,000 and 1,300,000 50-kilo- 
gram sacks. Domestic consumption is 
approximately 1,200,000 bags. No sta- 
tistics are available as yet covering the 
1940 cotton crop. The March coast crop 
is reported to have yielded some 500,000 
arrobas (25 pounds each), compared with 
745,000 arrobas in the previous season. 
Lastest reports from Barranquilla indi- 
cate a possible coast crop of 800,000 ar- 
robas in 1941. (Based on report from 
American Commercial Attaché, Bogota, 
November 30, 1940.) 


Costa Rica 


(See News by Commodities: Rubber 
and Products.) 

Considerable uncertainty is evident in 
business circles, but its effect on pros- 
perity has not been greatly reflected by 
statistics. Business levels are down but 
slightly from those of a year earlier. 
Government revenues for August were 
less than 90,000 colones smaller than for 
the same month of 1939, but expenditures 
were about 700,000 colones greater. 

September imports (latest month for 
which statistics are available) were 
larger than last year. Exports were off 
but $11,000. Cocoa exports are increas- 
ing and banana exports are nearing last 
year’s figures. Construction contracts 
hold up well. 

An unexpected loosening in exchange 
restrictions, placing a larger amount of 
money available at the banks for pay- 
ments in dollars, found several compa- 
nies not able to meet their payments; 
result, a fall in collections. It is not ex- 
pected, however, that this situation will 
last for long. Lack of expected coffee 
exports is Costa Rica’s chief problem, but 
this was expected to take a turn for the 
better when the United States com- 
mences importing under the quota con- 
trol agreement. Investments by the 
large American fruit company in salaries, 
wages, and construction remain a stabi- 
lizing factor in Costa Rican economy. 


Foreign Trade 


Imports totaled $1,438,727 in Septem- 
ber, as compared with $1,387,613 in Au- 
gust, and $1,321,664 in September 1939. 
September imports from the United 
States were valued at $1,197,897, as com- 
pared with $1,056,626 in August, and 
$807,396 in September of last year. 
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Exports in September amounted to an 
estimated $292,483, as compared with 
$338,292 in August 1940, and $303,529 in 
September 1939. Exports to the United 
States in September totaled an estimated 
$256,074, as compared with an estimated 
$224,787 in September 1939. 

Banana shipments in October 
amounted to 257,799 stems, all of which 
went to the United States. September 
shipments totaled 281,140 stems. Total 
shipments for the first 10 months of 
1940 were 2,592,693 stems, as compared 
with 2,847,613 stems for the same period 
of 1939. Cocoa shipments in September 
1940, totaled 477,148 kilos, valued at $57,- 
257, bringing aggregate shipments for 
the first 9 months to 2,976,175 kilos, 
valued at $370,819. Shipments to the 
United States during September 
amounted to 239,565 kilos valued at 
$28,747. 

Three bags of 60 kilos each of clean 
coffee were exported in September 1940, 
as against 4,891 bags in the same month 
of 1939. 

Gold bullion exports were valued at 
$25,075 in October, bring total exports 
for the first ten months of 1940 to $588,- 
250. ‘(Based on report from the Ameri- 
can Legation, San José, November 29.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cleaned Coffee: Sale, Distribution, and 
Exportation to be Regulated by Coffee 
Quota Committee—The sale, distribu- 
tion, and exportation of cleaned coffee 
will be regulated in Costa Rica by a Coffee 
Quota Committee, under provisions of 
presidential decree No. 9, promulgated 
in the Gaceta Oficial of October 26. 
(American Legation, San José, October 
29, 1940.) 


[The Coffee Quota Committee was created 
by the President under specific authorization 
from Congress, to determine the yearly 
amount of coffee necessary for domestic con- 
sumption, to distribute coffee quotas equi- 
tably in accordance with international agree- 
ments, to establish minimum prices for ex- 
ports, if necessary, and to supervise the 
movement of coffee in general.| 


Cuba 


(See News by Commodities: Automo- 
tive Products; Foodstuffs and Allied 
Products; Lumber and Products; Rubber 
and Products; Textiles and Related 
Products.) 

November business activity compared 
unfavorably with that of the preceding 
month and also with that of November 
1939. The lesser volume of import and 
export trade, reduced customhouse col- 
lections, and lower bank clearings evi- 
dence this. Electric-energy sales de- 
clined, compared with last year. Failure 
of sugar prices to maintain the improve- 
ment manifested in October and other 
unfavorable factors in the sugar trade 
likewise had a depressing effect on busi- 
ness. Several days of extremely cold 
weather affected retail trade to some 
extent, and the threatened dismissal of 
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numerous public employees through pro- 
posed reorganization of congressional] 
offices was another unsteading influence 
in trade circles. On the other hand, the 
termination of United States election un- 
certainties removed one unfavorable ele- 
ment from the Cuban economic situa- 
tion. Building construction continued to 
show substantial improvement over last 
year’s activity. 


Agriculture 


Cuban exports of raw sugar from Jan- 
uary 1 to October 31 totaled 1,849,146 
Spanish long tons as compared with 2,- 
354,990 during the corresponding 1939 
period. Shipments to the United States 
totaled 1,369,652 Spanish long tons dur- 
ing the first 10 months of 1940, against 
1,516,790 during the like 1939 period. 
The stock of sugar on hand October 31 
aggregated 1,493,050 Spanish long tons, 
compared with 1,070,699 on the same day 
last year. Exports of molasses and in- 
vert sirups during the period January 1 
to October 31 totaled 277,527,378 gallons, 
compared with 223,862,981 during the 
corresponding 1939 period. 

Cuban tobacco exports during the first 
10 months of 1940 were valued at $10,- 
633,066, compared with $11,849,673 and 
$12,032,658 during the corresponding 
periods of 1939 and 1938, respectively. 
Smaller exports of cigars to the United 
Kingdom, formerly the leading foreign 
market, was mainly responsible for the 
decline. Leaf-tobacco exports were sub- 
stantially larger in volume and value this 
year than during the 1939 period. Ship- 
ments to the United States during the 
period under review amounted to $7,717,- 
216, a small increase over the $7,552,671 
exported during the like 1939 period. 
Although exports to the United States 
increased only 2 percent, our share of 
total Cuban exports of tobacco during 
the 10-month period of 1940 amounted 
to 72.6 percent against 63.7 percent dur- 
ing the first 10 months of 1939. Cuban 
tobacco exports during October 1940 
totaled $1,021,502, a slight decline as 
compared with $1,161,382 in October 
1939, but an increase over the $823,730 
exported during the preceding month. 
Shipments to the United States amounted 
to $846,458 during October, compared 
with $713,637 in the previous month and 
$810,334 during October last year. The 
United States purchased almost 83 per- 
cent of Cuba’s total exports of tobacco 
and tobacco products during October 
1940, against 70 percent during the like 
month in 1939. 

Exports of fresh vegetables to the 
northern markets of the United States 
began to show the usual seasonal pick-up 
in November. Although final figures 
covering the entire month are not yet 
available, preliminary data indicate that 
the movement of tomatoes during the 
month will about equal that of November 
1939, while shipments of eggplant, lima 
beans, and cucumbers will substantially 
exceed the volume of last year. A sizable 
drop in the month’s shipments of okra 
and miscellaneous vegetables is expected. 
Plantains and papayas were exported in 
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much larger volume than in November 
1939. 
Tourist Movement 


Visitors to Habana during the first 10 
months of 1940 numbered 110,670, com- 
pared with 121,865 during the same 
period last year. Preliminary data of 
the National Tourist Commission show 
that during October 1940, 3,482 tourists 
and 3,896 excursionists, or a total of 7,378 
persons, visited the port of Habana, com- 
pared with 3,936 during October 1939 
and 8,964 during September 1940. 


Finance 


Habana bank clearings during the 4 
weeks ended November 23 totaled 45,- 
408,208 pesos, compared with 49,265,650 
during the like period of 1939. Items 
received for collection during October by 
the seven leading Habana banks totaled 
$5,398,347; items paid amounted to $4,- 
359,479; items returned unpaid, $606,442. 
These figures compared with $6,679,040, 
$4,978,577, and $759,123, respectively, 
during October 1939. During the 4 weeks 
ended November 23, receipts of the 
United Railways of Habana amounted 
to 264,131 pesos, against 284,180 during 
the like period of 1939. (Office of Ameri- 
can Commercial Attaché, Habana, No- 
vember 30, 1940.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Finances—Budgetary 
revenues collected during the period Jan- 
uary 1 to November 23 totaled 66,466,000 
pesos, compared with 63,888,000 pesos in 
the corresponding period of 1939, accord- 
ing to preliminary figures released by the 
Treasury Department. The current-year 
total includes extraordinary and nonre- 
current revenues in excess of 400,000 
pesos, representing funds which were on 
deposit in tax appeals and similar pro- 
ceedings and which were covered into the 
Treasury under a provision of the Emer- 
gency Tax Law of December 20, 1939, and 
31,000 pesos representing a 5-percent 
contribution to the budget from certain 
special funds under Chapter III of the 
Emergency Tax Law of December 20, 
1939. The total for the 1939 period in- 
cludes seigniorage of 1,255,000 pesos from 
the last silver coinage and 220,000 pesos 
transferred to the regular budget from 
certain special funds. 

Regular budgetary expenditures from 
January 1 to November 23 amounted to 
68,175,000 pesos, compared with 68,i82,- 
000 pesos during the same period of 1939. 
Additional expenditures totaling 3,253,000 
pesos were authorized up to November 
23, 1940, thereby increasing total dis- 
bursements against budgetary revenues 
to 71,428,000 pesos. There was, there- 
fore, a budgetary deficit on that date of 
4,962,000 pesos. During the same period 
of 1939 expenditures exceeded budgetary 
revenues by 4,473,000 pesos. (American 
Embassy, Habana, November 28, 1940.) 

Proposed 1941 Budget—The President, 
in a message dated November 1, sub- 
mitted to Congress the proposed budget 
for 1941. This estimates revenues and 
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expenditures at 84,000,000 pesos and 83,- 
987,000 pesos, respectively, compared 
with the original 1940 budget of 76,000,- 
000 and 75,985,000 pesos, respectively. 

The increase in estimated revenues and 
expenditures for 1941 is more apparent 
than real and is largely the result of the 
receipts and expenditures of a number 
of the so-called Special Funds being cov- 
ered into the regular budget pursuant to 
article 255 of the new Cuban Consti- 
tution. 

The President, in his budget message, 
points out, however, that the estimated 
expenditures of 83,987,000 pesos do not 
include those that would result from the 
application of certain fiscal provisions of 
the new Cuban Constitution. The mes- 
sage states that funds to meet these ad- 
ditional expenditures are not available 
and that Congress would have to take 
steps to provide new revenues totaling 
approximately 6,000,000 pesos to cover 
those of the fiscal measures under refer- 
ence which would be included in the 
1941 budget without further legislative 
action. (American Embassy, Habana, 
November 28, 1940.) 

|[Note.—The American Embassy at Habana 
has submitted a detailed report, dated No- 


vember 20, on the proposed 1941 budget, 
which is available for loan.] 


Commercial Law Digests 

Corporations, Registration Deferred.— 
Decree No. 3193 of November 1, 1940, pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of November 
13, 1940, has deferred for 60 days, count- 
ing from the date of the publication of 
the decree in the Official Gazette (that 
is, until January 17, 1941), the effective- 
ness of Decree No. 2554, of September 12, 
1940, which became effective on October 
25, 1940. 

The decree provides that until Decree 
No. 2554 is actually put into effect, the 
provisions of Decree No. 1123, of October 
25, 1909, will continue in effect. In the 
preamble of the decree it is stated that its 
issuance was motivate d by the petition of 
various corporations which had requested 
that consideration and study be given to 
their suggestions for desirable modifica- 
tions of Decree No. 2554. The corpora- 
tions which protested apparently had 
claimed that the legitimate interests of 
stockholders and third parties were 
threatened. (American Consulate Gen- 
eral, Habana, November 19, 1940.) 


Transport and Communication 


National Transportation Commission 
Issues Orders Affecting Public-Service 
Transportation.——The National Trans- 
portation Commission, on September 26, 
approved an order establishing coordi- 
nated freight classifications and rate 
schedules to be used by public-service 
railway, highway, and coastwise carriers. 
The new classification and rate schedules 
were published in the Official Gazette No- 
vember 7, to take effect 45 days after that 
date. 

Title I of the order establishes a coor- 
dinated commodity classification of 
freight which is to apply in the case of 
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cargo handled by rail, highway, and 
coastwise carriers. Each commodity 
mentioned in the list is assigned a class 
number, there being seven ordinary class 
designations. Title II and subsequent 
sections specify the coordinated freight 
rates which are to be charged by all pub- 
lic carriers for handling the various 
classes of commodities. 

The Commission approved, September 
25, an agreement known as Circular Or- 
der No. 54, providing regulations which 
are to govern public-service freight 
transportation by motortruck and which 
define the various terms and entities 
mentioned in the Regulations, classify 
the types of vehicles concerned, stipulate 
the licenses required to be obtained by 
carriers and the procedure to be followed 
in securing them, the character of the 
documents and records to be provided 
and maintained, etc. 

On September 30 Circular Order No. 55 
was approved. It was promulgated on 
November 7 and covers coastwise ship- 
ping, defining the various terms, classes 
of traffic, etc., mentioned in the Regula- 
tions, specifying the types of licenses re- 
quired to be obtained by carriers, proce- 
dure in obtaining licenses, documents, 
and records to be kept concerning freight 
handled, etc. 

A copy of the Official Gazette (in Span- 
ish) of November 7, 1940, may be bor- 
rowed from the Transportation Division, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C., upon request, 
mentioning Exhibit TR 5926. (American 
Consulate General, Habana, November 
28, 1940.) 


Denmark 
Exchange and Finance 


Discount Rate Reduced.—The National 
Bank has reduced its discount rate from 
41% to 4 percent, according to an October 
14 announcement. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Agreement To Increase Swedish Ex- 
ports to Denmark Concluded.—Swedish 
exports to Denmark, consisting princi- 
pally of wood products, iron and steel, are 
intended to be increased by about 9 mil- 
lion crowns (slightly less than $2,000,000) 
over the total originally planned for the 
current year, by an agreement recently 
concluded. 


Ecuador 
Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation in November.— 
The exchange situation became better 
during November. The amount of for- 
eign exchange made available in the en- 
tire country for all purposes in November 
was approximately $1,600,000, of which 
$900,000 was designated for new imports. 
Similar amounts are expected to be allo- 
cated for December. Another notable 
improvement has been the provision for 
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payment of certain old drafts that had 
not come within the purview of the regu- 
lations. in force before October 16. No 
valid reason now exists for defaulting on 
any drafts on account of the exchange 
control, according to the Director of Con- 
trol at Guayaquil. Nevertheless, the Ex- 
change Control Commission continues 
to exercise complete control over imports 
and exchange; three considerations are 
weighed by the authorities in granting 
import permits, namely, the individual 
monthly quotas of the importers, scarcity 
or abundance of a given type of mer- 
chandise already in the country (includ- 
ing production thereof by domestic in- 
dustries), and, lastly, the degree of im- 
portance of the merchandise as a human 
need. (American Consulate General, 
Guayaquil, November 22, 1940.) 

Government Finances.—Total govern- 
ment revenues from January 1 to Octo- 
ber 10 totaled 85,035,000 sucres, accord- 
ing to an unofficial press report. Ex- 
penditures have been slightly in excess 
of revenues, but exact figures are not 
available. The 1940 budgeted expendi- 
tures of 110,000,000 sucres are expected 
to be met approximately. The 1941 
budget, exclusive of the special budgets 
for highways and other public works, is 
reported to have been approved by the 
Cabinet for 117,200,000 sucres. (Amer- 
ican Consulate General, Guayaquil, No- 
vember 22, 1940.) 


Egypt 


(See News by Commodities: Chemi- 
cals; Hardware and Plumbing Equip- 
ment; Leather and Products; Machinery; 
Textiles and Related Products.) 


Eire (Ireland) 


(See News by Commodities: Tobacco 
and Related Products.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Most - Favored - Nation Commercial 
Agreement With Turkey Continued in 
Force——The most-favored-nation com- 
mercial agreement of October 1, 1936, 
between Eire and Turkey, which was 
scheduled to expire on October 15, 1940, 
has been extended to continue in force 
until April 15, 1941. 

{See ComMercEeE Reports of February 27, 


1937, for announcement of the provisions of 
the above agreement. ] 


Estonia 


Exchange and Finance 


Soviet Ruble Made Legal Tender in 
Baltic Countries——The Soviet ruble was 
declared legal tender in Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania as of November 24, ac- 
cording to an announcement published 
in the press of Riga, Latvia, on November 
25. The kroon in Estonia, the lat in 
Latvia, and the lit in Lithuania will con- 
tinue in circulation temporarily as legal 
tender, together with the ruble. This 
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announcement states that the rate of ex- 
change in Latvia has been fixed at 1 ruble 
per lat. The press of Kaunas states that 
in Lithuania the rate of exchange has 
been fixed at 0.90 ruble per lit. Accord- 
ing to the State Bank of the U.S. S.R., 
the rate of exchange in Estonia has been 
fixed at 1.25 ruble per kroon. 

|Note.—During the first half of 1940 the 
official exchange (buying) rates for U. S. dol- 
lars in the Baltic countries were: Bank of 
Estonia, 4.17 krooni per dollar; Bank of 
Latvia, 5.30 lats per dollar; Bank of Lithu- 
ania, 5.92 lits per dollar. The equivalents 
in U. S. dollars were $0.2398 per kroon, 
$0.1887 per lat, and $0.1689 per lit. The offi- 
cial valuation of the U. S. dollar in the 
U. S. S. R. is 5.30 rubles, equivalent to 
$0.1887 per ruble.| 


Fiji 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duties on Many Products In- 
creased.—Import duties were increased 
on a broad range of products, including 
specified foodstuffs, beverages, textile 
manufactures, manufactured tobacco, 
certain grains, certain drugs, motor ve- 
hicles, petroleum products, electrical ap- 
paratus, and various other manufactures, 
by a revised tariff schedule published in 
the Fiji Royal Gazette and effective Octo- 
ber 26. In the case of some products, 
mostly textile manufactures, the ad va- 
lorem rates of duty were increased, but 
the former alternative specific rates were 
continued unchanged. 


Finland 


Exchange and Finance 


Trade and Payments Agreement With 
Italy.—See “Tariffs and Trade Controls” 
section below. 

Trade and Payments Agreement With 
Norway—See “Tariffs and Trade Con- 
trols” section below. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Control Organization for Import and 
Erport Restrictions Established—A 
“Foreign Trade Delegation,’ composed of 
representatives of Finnish importers and 
exporters, the Foreign Office, and the 
Bank of Finland, has been established by 
a decree of September 5, effective at once. 
Its functions include directing the appor- 
tionment of licenses among importers 
and exporters, and advising the existing 
license board concerning the protection 
and expansion of Finnish foreign trade. 

Wheat, Rye, Flour: Temporary Import 
Duty Exemption.—Duty-free entry into 
Finland has been granted for wheat and 
wheat flour, groats and flakes, and for 
rye and rye flour, groats and flakes, when 
imported for the Government Grain 
Supply Administration, according to 
Nachrichten fiir Aussenhandel, Berlin, 
October 18. 

Various Commercial Agreements 
Signed With Italy—A “trade and pay- 
ments” agreement between Finland and 
Italy was signed at Rome, October 8. A 
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supplement extending the commercial 
agreement between the two countries to 
include the entire Italo-Albanian customs 
union, and an amendment to the Finnish- 
Italian treaty of commerce and naviga- 
tion of 1924 concerning most-favored- 
nation treatment, were also concluded. 

Trade and Payments Agreement With 
Norway Signed—A “trade and pay- 
ments” agreement between Finland and 
Norway was signed at Oslo on October 8, 
Details are not yet available. 

Trade Compensating Agreement With 
Switzerland Effective—An agreement 
between Finland and Switzerland pro- 
viding for an annual exchange of goods 
between the two countries to a total value 
of 10 million Swiss francs (about $2,320,- 
000) has been signed, effective October 5. 
Finland will import from Switzerland a 
variety of manufactured goods, including 
watches, and will supply forest products 
and possibly minerals in return. 


France 


(See News by Commodities: Leather 
and Products; Textiles and Related Prod- 
ucts.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Sugar: Import Duties Reduced and 
Temporary Admission Regime Modi- 
fied—French import duties on raw and 
refined sugar (tariff items 91 A and B) 
were reduced by 190 francs per 100 kilo- 
grams, general tariff, and by 95 francs 
per 100 kilograms, minimum tariff, by a 
decree of July 15, published in the Jour- 
nal Officiel of July 16. This decree au- 
thorized the withdrawal from warehouses 
for consumption in France of sugar that 
had been admitted under the temporary- 
admission regime. 

Commercial Law Digests 

Government Organization, Central Bu- 
reau for the Allocation of Industrial 
Products.—A central bureau for the allo- 
cation of industrial products is estab- 
lished by the law of September 10, 1940. 
The central bureau with subsections 
(presumably to be intended for specific 
industries or commodities) to be insti- 
tuted will be under the jurisdiction of the 
Minister Secretary of State for industrial 
production and labor. 

Each section will be charged with the 
regulations relative to the acquisition, al- 
location, stocking, sale, and consumption 
of the products with which it is con- 
cerned. In particular, each section may, 
as far as concerns the products within its 
scope: (a) require the producers to sell 
these products to specified buyers and 
reciprocally to require consumers to pur- 
chase these products from specified sup- 
pliers; (b) to forbid or, on the contrary, 
to require the use of certain products or 
certain uses thereof; (c) to order the 


placing on sale, under the supervision of 
the section, of stocks which may have 
previously been built up by any individual 
group or enterprise; (d) to impose, with 
regard to the transport of these products, 
such rules for the registration or control 
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as it may consider necessary; (e) to re- 
quire the levying of taxes for the purpose 
of establishing an equalization of prices; 
(f) to require declarations concerning ex- 
isting stocks and, generally speaking, any 
information of an economic nature which 
the section considers necessary. 


French Guiana 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Animals and Foodstuffs: Import-Duty 
Exemption Continued Temporarily.— 
Temporary import-duty exemptions 
granted in French Guiana by various 
decrees during the past year for the 
following goods have been continued until 
December 31, 1940, by an order of Sep- 
tember 12, published in the Journal 
Officiel of the colony for September 14: 
Horses, mules, cattle, fresh and chilled 
meats, frozen pork, salted or pickled raw 
pork, pork butchers’ produce (‘including 
sausage), lard, tallow, potatoes, dried 
beans, lentils, and peas. 

Specified Goods of Any Origin To Be 
Admitted Temporarily at Minimum 
Rates of Import Duty.—To assure neceés- 
sary supplies for French Guiana, speci- 
fied goods of any origin are to be ad- 
mitted into the colony, for a 6-month 
period, at the minimum rates of import 
duty, by an order of August 24, published 
in the Journal Officiel of the colony and 
effective August 31, except as regards the 
oils on which the minimum rates became 
effective September 15. 

The articles benefiting by this change 
in customs treatment include iron, steel, 
copper, lead, zinc, soap, cotton yarns, 
and fabrics, specified made-up articles of 
clothing, paper, certain worked hides and 
skins, leather footwear, metal manufac- 
tures, softwood barrels imported full, 
canned milk, canned vegetables, cheese, 
butter, certain fish, peanut oil, cotton- 
seed oil, absorbent cotton, cellulose wad- 
ding, sauerkraut, beer, and cement. 


[Most of the above articles imported from 
the United States were already dutiable in 
French Guiana at the minimum rates of 
import duty. | 


French Indochina 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duties Temporarily Reduced or 
Increased on a Wide Range of Goods.— 
Import duties have been temporarily re- 
duced or increased on a long list of 
articles in French Indochina, by an order 
of October 23, published in the Journal 
Officiel of French Indochina and pro- 
visionally effective on the same date. 

This temporary adaptation of the cus- 
toms tariff to the needs of the Colony 
is said to have been necessitated by the 
dislocation, for an indefinite period, of 
the customary commercial relations of 
Indochina with the mother country and 
other European countries. 

Goods on which duty reductions have 
been made, amounting in many cases to 
one-half or more of the duty, include 
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iron, steel, aluminum, cement, cement 
pipes and molded articles, various chemi- 
cals, bicycles, and parts for electricity 
including light bulbs. 

Duties have been greatly increased, in 
some cases doubled, on many articles 
including copper, paints, varnishes, cer- 
tain silk and rayon fabrics, tinned, var- 
nished, enameled or similarly finished 
manufactures of molded cast iron, ply- 
wood and veneer, certain rubber manu- 
factures, brushware, buttons, toys, small 
bicycles and tricycles. 

Tractors and Other Agricultural Ma- 
chinery: Import Duties Temporarily Re- 
duced.—Import duties on tractors and 
other agricultural machinery have been 
temporarily reduced—on some items by 
as much as one-half—by an order of 
September 26, published in the Journal 
Officiel of French Indochina and effective 
October 2. These duty reductions are 
said to be intended to assist local plant- 
ers and farmers who are having diffi- 
culty obtaining their supplies from 
France. 

Certain Hard-Wheat Flour and Mid- 
dlings: Temporary Duty-Free Admission 
Granted.* 

Licenses Required for Trade With 
French Establishments in India.—Goods 
imported from or exported to the French 
Establishments in India are subject here- 
after, in French Indochina, to the same 
import and export formalities (exchange 
certificates, import and export licenses) 
as are imports from and exports to “for- 
eign” (non-French) countries, according 
to a notice published in the Journal Offi- 
ciel of French Indochina for September 
21: 

Export License Requirement Sus- 
pended on Certain Goods.—The special 
export-license requirement in French In- 
dochina has been waived for exports of 
the following articles, by an order of Oc- 
tober 5, published in the Journal Officiel 
of Indochina and effective October 9: 

Raw hides, animal intestines, hair, de- 
gras, eggs, maize, rice, dried vegetables, 
oilseeds and fruits, coffee, peanut, cocoa- 
nut and castor oils, sulphonated vegetable 
oils, animal and fish oils and fats, essen- 
tial oils, sticklac, seedlac, button lac, 
shellac, turpentine, camphor, balata, rub- 
ber waste, timber, firewood, resinous 
woods, charcoal, exotic woods, cotton 
waste, jute, straw, bran, coal, scrap iron, 
iron waste, galvanized iron waste, zinc, 
antimony, chrome ore, glycerin, unscent- 
ed soaps, and starch. 


French West 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Parcel-Post Service to Sudan 
Mauritania Suspended.* 


and 


Gambia 


(See News by Commodities: Foodstuffs 
and Allied Products; Naval Stores and 
Wazes,) 
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Germany 


(See News by Commodities: Machin- 
ery; Radio; Special Products.) 


Change in warfare since the fall of 
France did not lead to appreciable reces- 
sion in the production of war industries 
in Germany. Heavy industries during 
September operated at capacity, though 
data on actual production are suppressed. 
Wartime demand for iron and steel was 
so great that the Reich urged the great- 
est economy in their use. Steel for resi- 
dential and industrial construction was 
again restricted by official decrees. 

Labor in the coal mines was relieved 
somewhat by the release of miners from 
the Army and by the employment of 
workers from occupied territories. Ad- 
ditional coal for households was an- 
nounced, with additional “points” for 
families with children, expectant moth- 
ers, or invalid members. According to 
the press, the agreed 1,000,000 tons of 
coal have been delivered monthly to 
Italy. 

Production in the cement industry de- 
clined, owing to the termination of land 
warfare. The West Wall and other for- 
tifications had been abSorbing tremen- 
dous quantities of cement daily. It was 
stated that the automobile industry de- 
livered from September 1939 to August 
1940, 37,000 trucks and 31,000 tractors. 
Manufacture of passenger or pleasure 
cars was discontinued for the duration of 
the war. 


Mobilization of Labor 


Male workers not previously engaged in 
industry and mobilized for industrial 
work during the first year of the war were 
1,600,000, not including war prisoners. 
From September 1939 to February 1940 
female workers declined by 500,000, but 
increased later. By October 1940 they 
numbered 800,000. 

Workers which have been conscripted 
since the beginning of the war totaled 
1,000,000 in October, of which 800,000 
were men. In the meantime many of 
the conscripted workers have been re- 
leased, but they still total about 350,000. 

War prisoners and civilian foreign 
workers have become an important factor 
in meeting the Reich’s shortage of man- 
power. While about 1,000,000 war pris- 
oners are reported to be employed in 
agriculture and industry, the number of 
civilian foreign workers is officially given 
at 1,100,000. The tendency is toward a 
further increase. About half of the 
civilian foreign workers is employed in 
agriculture, with the other half in mines 
and factories. 


Excellent Potato Crop 


The potato crop is placed at 70,100,000 
metric tons, including the new eastern 
Provinces of Danzig-West Prussia and 
Wartheland. As the domestic edible 
consumption ranges from 15,000,000 to 
18,000,000 tons, the crop will provide con- 
siderable quantity for feedstuffs and in- 
dustry. The sugar-beet harvest approxi- 
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mates 20,000,000 tons as compared with 
18,700,000 tons the preceding year. Apart 
from ample quantities for foodstuffs and 
fodder, there will be an exportable 
surplus. 

Authorities have contracted for the fat- 
tening of 1,500,000 hogs, all of which must 
weigh at least 110 kilos. Under these 
contracts, each farmer will be supplied 
200 kilos of barley or corn and 175 kilos 
of sugar-beet flakes for each hog. Asan 
encouragement for bigger and better ani- 
mals, prices were raised slightly for ani- 
mals weighing more than 120 kilos. 


Food Rationing 


According to the Reich, stocks of bread, 
meat, and fats are sufficient for the win- 
ter. Certain readjustments were made as 
a result of seasonal production of milk, 
eggs, and other products. Accordingly, 
butter ration has been reduced and partly 
substituted by margarine. Production 
of margarine was resumed in September 
after having been suspended during the 
summer. 

Similar considerations led to a reduc- 
tion in the cheese ration which was in- 
creased during the summer. Seasonal 
factors are also responsible for the cur- 
tailment of eggs. Four eggs per week will 
now be allowed each consumer as against 
12 during the summer. 

The seizure of large stocks of coffee in 
the Netherlands and Belgium permitted 
for the first time since the outbreak of 
war, the distribution of “real” coffee. 

The long and severe winter of 1939-40 
caused considerable damage to fruit and 
the failure of the apple crop has been 
officially admitted. The entire 1940 
apple crop was requisitioned, as well as 
all apples which have or will be imported 
into the German customs territory. 
About the only imported fruit being re- 
ceived, however, is limited quantities of 
lemons of very poor quality from Italy. 


Changes in Prices 


The wholesale-price index declined to 
110.5 in September (1913 equals 100) 
from 110.8 in August, owing to reductions 
in government price schedules for pota- 
toes, hogs, and vegetables. The price 
index for agricultural products receded 
from 112.0 in August to 110.9 in Septem- 
ber. The increase in raw materials and 
semimanufactured goods from 98.5 to 98.7 
was due to pig-iron prices. Finished 
goods increased from 130.6 to 130.9, re- 
spectively, owing to higher prices for tex- 
tiles and furniture. 

The cost-of-living index receded from 
133.1 in August to 131.6 in September, 
owing to the seasonal decline in 
the cost of food, notably potatoes and 
vegetables, from 133.0 to 129.9, respec- 
tively. The index for rents remained un- 
changed at 121.2, but the cost of clothing 
rose from 140.1 to 141.6 and that for 
“miscellaneous items” from 146.7 to 
147.0. 


Price Adjustments in Annexed and 
Occupied Territories 


The annexation and occupation dur- 
ing the past 2 years of various territories 
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where the purchasing power of the local 
currency often differed considerably from 
that of the reichsmark have made it 
necessary to adjust price levels to those 
of the Reich. This task was particularly 
important and difficult in the case of the 
Protectorate of Bohemia-Moravia as a 
prerequisite for its incorporation into the 
Reich’s customs territory on October 1, 
1940. 

Adjustment of prices and wages of the 
Protectorate to the Reich level is now 
completed. The purchasing power of the 
Czech crown, which in March 1939 
equaled about 14 pfennigs, was lowered 
to roughly 10 pfennigs or to a level which 
corresponds to the legal parity of the 
reichsmark and the crown. 

The difference between the price levels 
of the Reich and of Alsace, now part of 
the Reich’s customs territory, was par- 
ticularly great. One franc now equals 
5 pfennigs. Wages in Alsace were raised 
by 80 percent and rents by 50 percent. 
The prices of goods and services were 
allowed to rise provided they did not 
exceed those of the corresponding goods 
and services in the adjoining districts of 
the Reich. 

For the second time since the begin- 
ning of the war the drastic limitation on 
wages was somewhat relaxed by payment 
for overtime and special bonuses for 
exceeding normal production standards. 
A decree of September 1939 provided for 
the abolition of all extra pay for over- 
time, holiday, and night work. The ex- 
periences during the first months of the 
war proved convincingly that these re- 
strictions on wages were the cause of 
considerable dissatisfaction on the part 
of workers. As early as November 1939, 
the Reich Government, partially revers- 
ing its policy of wage deflation during 
wartime, restored extra pay for night 
and holiday work and allowed pay for 
limited vacations. 


Exchange and Finance 


Seventh Series of 4-Percent Treasury 
Notes Issued—The Treasury announced 
the issuance of a seventh series of 4-per- 
cent Treasury notes after the middle of 
October. The new issue is in 20-year 
notes and is priced at 9934, these terms 
being the same as for the sixth series. 
Earlier series, the first of which was 
issued at the end of March, had maturity 
terms of 5 to 10 years. The amounts 
sold of the first five series totaled 3,750,- 
000,000 reichsmarks, according to current 
statements of the Reich debt, while the 
amount of the sixth series is estimated 
in the financial press at 2,000,000,000 
reichsmarks. Thus, a total of 5,750,- 
000,000 reichsmarks of 4-percent Treas- 
ury notes have been placed on the 
market between March and the middle 
of October. These notes appear to have 
become the standard form of wartime 
borrowing. 

Deutsche Bank Increases Capital_—The 
Deutsche Bank, one of the German “Big 
Three,” proposed to the stockholders’ 
meeting on November 28 that its capital 
be increased from 130,000,000 to 160,- 
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000,000 reichsmarks. For several months 
there have been rumors of pending capi- 
tal increases for the large banks because 
of the expansion in turn-over since 1933 
and the growing disproportion between 
the banks’ paid-in capital and their out- 
standing obligations. The Deutsche 
Bank, moreover, has greatly increased its 
participations in other banks, its hold- 
ings being estimated at 150,000,000 
reichsmarks in the financial press of Oc- 
tober 31. In the current business year 
the Bank has increased its interest in the 
Boehmische Union-Bank of Prague and 
in the bank Albert de Bary & Co., of Am- 
sterdam. With a new capitalization of 
RM160,000,000, the Deutsche Bank will 
become the largest German bank, fol- 
lowed by the Dresdner Bank (RM150,- 
000,000 capital) and the Commerzbank 
(RM80,000,000 capital). 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Agreement for Collaboration With Ru- 
mania in Trade Expansion, Through 
Credits and Other Assistance.—The Ger- 
man and Rumanian Governments have 
signed at Berlin, December 4, a protocol 
declared to be designed to develop fur- 
ther the commercial relations between 
the two countries. 

Toward the accomplishment of this 
purpose the German Government has 
agreed to extend long-term credits to 
Rumania and to give technical and 
other assistance in industry, agriculture, 
and other fields to assist the Rumanian 
Government in accomplishing its 10-year 
economic plan. 

Under the terms of the agreement, 
Germany agrees to grant long-term 
credits on special terms for machinery 
and implements to aid in expanding 
agricultural production, land drainage, 
and irrigation. Germany also agrees to 
give technical and financial assistance 
to promote industrial production, to as- 
sist in the development of all parts of 
the transportation system, and to supply 
industrial, agricultural, and other ex- 
perts when requested. 

This agreement implements the treaty 
signed in March 1939, which sought to 
“define in broad outline a plan for eco- 
nomic collaboration with the object of 
satisfying the complementary German- 
Rumanian economic interests.” 

German press comment on the new 
agreement states that since political ob- 
stacles which obstructed close economic 
cooperation have now been removed, Ru- 
manian agricultural and industrial pro- 
duction can be coordinated with the 
requirements of the German market. 

|For announcement of the treaty of March 
23, 1939, see ComMERCE Reports of April 29, 
1939. | 


Commercial Law Digests 


Taxation: Extra Pay for Overtime and 
Holiday Work Exempted From Income 
Tax.—Additional payments to workers 
and employees for overtime, and for Sun- 
day, holiday, and night work are not to 
be taken into consideration in assessing 
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their earnings for the income tax, accord- 
ing to a decree of the Reich Minister of 
Finance of November 7, 1940, in the 
Reichsgesetzblatt, Part I, No. 193. Ad- 
ditional payments comprise all kinds of 
compensation, whether based on laws or 
on collective agreements, which are paid 
in excess of ordinary wage rates after 
November 1, 1940. This decree repre- 
sents another step toward improving the 
worker’s income in wartime and a further 
departure from the original policy of wage 
deflation promulgated by the War Econ- 
omy Decree of September 4, 1939. A 
decree of the Reich Minister of Labor of 
September 3, 1940, provided for the 
restoration of extra pay for additional 
work which covered both payment for 
overtime and special bonuses for exceed- 
ing normal production standards. How- 
ever, under this arrangement the entire 
earnings of the worker were subject to 
the wage tax and, in the event that the 
income exceeded 234 marks per month 
or 54 marks per week, they might also be 
liable to the payment of the surtax of 50 
percent on the regular income tax. It 
therefore happened in a number of cases 
that through the receipt of extra pay for 
overtime a wage recipient would move 
into the income group liable to the sur- 
tax with the result that his additional 
tax sometimes exceeded the amount of 
extra pay or, absorbed the greater part 
of it. To cope with this anomaly the 
decree of November 7, 1940, frees all 
extra payments for overtime and for Sun- 
day, holiday and night work from the 
payment of income tax. 


Gibraltar 


(See News by Commodities: Tobacco 
and Related Products.) 


Gold Coast 


(See News by Commodities: Refrigera- 
tion Equipment.) 


Greece 


(See News by Commodities: Foodstuffs 
and Allied Products; Paints and Pig- 
ments.) 


Transport and Communication 


Special Greek Shipping Committee Set 
Up at London.—A special committee, 
under the chairmanship of the Greek 
Minister at London, is reported Officially 
to have been set up to supervise the op- 
eration of all Greek shipping throughout 
the world. It will work in close collabo- 
ration with the British Ministry of Ship- 
ping, but there is no question of the 
Ministry exercising any control over 
Greek ships other than tonnage already 
under charter. The operation of all 
Greek tonnage not under such charter 
will be under the entire control of the 
hew special committee. (Lloyd’s List 
and Shipping Gazette, November 4, 1940.) 
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Grenada 
Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation. —Virtually no dol- 
lar exchange is available for any pur- 
pose. (American Consulate, Trinidad, 
December 2, 1940.) 


Guatemala 


(See News by Commodities: Leather 
and Products; Teztiles and Related 


Products.) 
Haiti 


(See News by Commodities: Foodstuffs 
and Allied Products.) 


Economic Conditions 


Reduction by one-third of the coffee 
export duty, effective October 30, brought 
an upswing in coffee exports during the 
first 3 weeks of November. In conse- 
quence, the general economic situation 
has been slightly better. Exports of ba- 
nanas and sisal were also much greater 
during the first 20 days of November than 
during the corresponding period of 1939. 
A movement to improve the quality of 
cacao in much the same way that coffee 
has been improved in recent years has 
been initiated by the Haitian Govern- 
ment, with the hope that the United 
States market will then be open to this 
product. Imports have fallen off slightly, 
having amounted to 2,195 metric tons of 
merchandise during the first 23 days of 
November, compared with 1,969 tons dur- 
ing the first 19 days of October 1940. 
Chief imports were cement, textiles, flour, 
and motor cars. Imports of cotton ter- 
tiles in October amounted to 263,909 kilo- 
grams, a decrease of 80,225 kilograms, or 
31 percent, compared with 344,134 kilo- 
grams received in October 1939. 


Financial Situation 


Haitian Government revenues, derived 
chiefly from customs and internal-reve- 
nue receipts, totaled $299,385 from No- 
vember 1 to 20, a decrease of $3,873 from 
the $303,258 received during the same 
period in 1939. Total collections on hand 
October 31, as reported by one of the 
leading banks, amounted to $311,033, an 
increase of 6.5 percent over those of the 
preceding month, but 5.3 percent less 
than those reported October 31, 1939. 
Past-due collections, included in total 
collections on hand, were 44.7 percent of 
total collections and were 0.5 percent 
more than past-due collections for Sep- 
tember 1940, but 2.6 percent under those 
for the corresponding month of 1939. 
Current loans and discounts payable in 
Haiti as of November 19 were reported to 
be $925,168, an increase of 10.6 percent 
when compared with the preceding 
month, and 22.6 percent ahead of current 
loans and discounts reported in Novem- 
ber 1939. 

Past-due loans and discounts payable 
in Haiti on November 19, 1940, amounted 
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to $23,375, slightly more than in October 
1940, but 12.2 percent less than those of 
November 1939. The total amount of 
currency in circulation on November 19, 
including gourde notes, nickel, and cop- 
per, was reported to be $2,293,801, or 0.5 
percent less than the $2,303,842 in cir- 
culation in November 1939. Credit terms 
are “tight” and collections remain 
“retarded.” 


Agricultural Conditions 


Coffee shipments during the first 20 
days of November showed a marked in- 
crease over those of the preceding month 
(lowest on record). During the first 20 
days of November such shipments 
amounted to 27,668 sacks of 60 kilo- 
grams each, practically all of which went 
to the United States, compared with only 
639 sacks in October 1940 and 8,327 bags 
for the corresponding November period 
in 1939. During the first 20 days of No- 
vember 149,687 stems of bananas were 
exported—an increase of 90,969 stems, or 
155 percent, above the 58,718 stems ship- 
ped during the first half of November 
1939. There were 216,585 kilograms of 
sisal exported from Haiti during the 
period November 1-20, an increase of 
45,604 kilograms, or 25.4 percent, com- 
pared with 170,981 kilograms shipped in 
November 1939. Raw-sugar exports 
amounted to only 317 kilograms during 
the first 20 days of November 1940, com- 
pared with 17,845 kilograms shipped in 
November 1939. Haiti has been receiv- 
ing offers from New York for cacao, and 
a few saies have been effected. No cot- 
ton was exported from Haiti during the 
first 20 days of November 1940. (Ameri- 
can Consulate, Port-au-Prince, Novem- 
ber 30, 1940.) 


Hong Kong 


(See News by Commodities: Rubber 
and Products.) 


Transport and Communication 


Shipping Companies Announce Sur- 
charge of 15 Percent on Freight Rates — 
Shippers were notified October 29 that 
all current tariff rates of freight from 
Hong Kong to the United Kingdom, 
Europe, and other destinations, includ- 
ing the Gulf of Aden and Red Sea ports, 
will be subject to a surcharge of 15 
percent. 


Hungary 


(See News by Commodities: Chemicals; 
Foodstuffs and Allied Products; Lumber 
and Products.) 


Economic Conditions 
Insurance Statistics —As a result of 
the present political situation which has 
prevailed since September 1939, official 
Statistics on insurance in Hungary are 
unavailable and consequently the infor- 
mation which has in the past been 


furnished is impossible to obtain. There- 
fore, the data reported herein are only 
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the result of extensive private inquiries 
made in Hungarian insurance circles. 

During past years certain Hungarian 
insurance companies operated branch 
offices in Austria. After the entry of 
Austria into the German Reich these 
branches were closed so that at present 
Hungarian insurance companies do not 
transact direct business in any foreign 
country and are connected with inter- 
national insurance companies only by 
way of reinsurance. 

There exists no special statistics con- 
cerning fraternal insurance companies. 
These institutions, in spite of their great 
number, are of no importance since the 
largest ones in particular are attached to 
legal reserve companies. The amount of 
life insurance in force in Hungary on 
December 31, 1938, the latest year for 
which data are available, was 664,062,000 
pengo. The premium income of life-in- 
surance companies in 1938 amounted to 
31,716,073 pengo. Of this amount do- 
mestic companies receive 22,946,068 
pengo. No statistics are available as to 
the amount of insurance written during 
1939. However, it is estimated that new 
insurance written usually amounts to 
approximately 20 percent of the total 
insurance in force. 

Premium income of other forms of in- 
surance during 1938 for all companies 
totaled 44,462,542 pengo. This figure in- 
cludes fire insurance which accounted 
for 23,745,936 pengo and casualty, lia- 
bility, and automobile insurance which 
amounted to 8,074,657 pengo. Other 
types of insurance included in this figure 
were hail damage, burglary, marine, land 
transport, and plate-glass insurance. Of 
this amount 15,790,945 pengo of the pre- 
mium income went to foreign companies. 


India 


(See News by Commodities: Chemicals; 
Radio; Textiles and Related Products.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Government’s Financial Position 
Strong—The Government’s financial 
position shows no sign of strain despite 
heavy war expenditures and some 
shrinkage in revenues from import 
duties. Cash subscriptions up to Sep- 
tember 28 to the three types of defense 
loans announced on June 4 totaled 142,- 
270,000 rupees, and, in addition, a loan 
maturing October 1 in an amount of 
195,000,000 had been converted into de- 
fense loans to the extent of nearly 134,- 
000,000. The Government’s cash posi- 
tion is therefore comfortable, though an 
important deficit will undoubtedly be 
shown at the end of the fiscal year next 
March. 

Victoria Rupee To Be Retired —Victoria 
rupees will cease to be legal tender after 
March 31, 1941, according to an an- 
nouncement by the Finance Department 
October 11, which stated that the action 
had been taken because of the large 
number of counterfeits in existence and 
to recover the coins from hoarding. 
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They will continue to be acceptable at 
Government Treasuries and post offices 
until September 30, 1941, and thereafter 
until further notice only at the Reserve 
Bank at Bombay and Calcutta. 

Gold Operations of Central Bank.— 
The Government of India has been a 
more or less steady buyer in the Bombay 
gold market, though on a cautious scale. 
It is explained that gold to a nominal 
value of 28,698,000 rupees (market value 
about 57,300,000 rupees) held in London 
as part of the currency reserves of the 
Reserve Bank of India was released on 
July 1 to the Bank of England. The lat- 
ter’s holdings in India were reduced an 
equal amount in favor of the Reserve 
Bank, thus transferring India’s gold re- 
serve entirely to Bombay. Recent pur- 
chasing of gold in the open market has 
been for the purpose of replenishing the 
local holdings of the Bank of England. 


Italy 


(See News by Commodities: Lumber 
and Allied Products.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Trade and Payments Agreement With 
Finland—See Finland, “Tariffs and 
Trade Controls” section, below. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Various Commercial Agreements Signed 
With Finland —See Finland. 


Transport and Communication 


Suspension of Air Service to Iberian 
Points ——Commercial air services to Spain 
and Portugal were suspended indefinitely 
November 20. 


Jamaica 


(See News by Commodities: Foodstuffs 
and Allied Products.) 


Japan 


(See News by Commodities : Chemicals; 
Foodstuffs and Allied Products; Paints 
and Pigments; Railway Equipment.) 


Economic Conditions 


Increasing State control of business 
continues to be the outstanding economic 
development in Japan. This is being ac- 
celerated by amalgamations, mergers, 
and reorganization of numerous indus- 
trial, commercial, and financial corpora- 
tions. Considerable thought also is being 
given to a closer union with parallel in- 
terests in Manchuria and China, looking 
toward the consummation of the “East 
Asia economic bloc.” 

The stock market was sluggish during 
the week ended November 30 as trading 
stimulus was lacking. Money continued 
tight, and the Bank of Japan note issue 
advanced over the previous week. 

Dulliness prevailed in the silk market, 
with prices slightly below the official level 
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of 1,350 yen per bale. Shipments to the 
United States continued heavy, but those 
to Europe and Australia were unusually 
light. 

Crop reports from yen-bloc areas indi- 
cate mixed trends. Manchurian press 
reports state that this year’s crops will be 
about 5 percent better than last year, as 
kaoliang, millet, and corn estimates are 
higher, but a decline is expected in soy- 
bean production, wheat, and irrigated 
rice. Korean cotton-crop reports show a 
gain of 31 percent over last year, as a re- 
sult of increased acreage, while Chosen 
government authorities announce a fur- 
ther increase in the rice-crop estimate. 
Taiwan government officials state that 
the second rice crop of this year will be 
20 percent lower than the actual 1939 
production. 

Large quantities of Manchurian soy- 
beans, now piled on piers at Dairen and 
at North Korean ports, will be shipped to 
Japan in the near future, according to 
press reports. 

Shipments of cotton cloth to the 
Philippines, Netherlands Indies, India, 
Central America, and South America 
have increased substantially in recent 
weeks, trade reports indicate, owing to 
the reduction of stocks and recovery of 
shipping services between Japan and 
those countries. 

The Power Control Commission has 
reportedly reached a definite decision to 
submit five bills dealing with control 
measures to the next session of the Diet. 
The Osaka and Nagoya Communications 
Bureaus are said to have decided to in- 
crease the rate of power curtailment from 
15 to 20 percent beginning in early De- 
cember. Reason: December is the peak- 
load month; and further decrease in coal 
stocks for power generation is possible. 

The Government (press reports state) 
will continue its subsidy system to coal- 
and iron-mining enterprises during the 
next fiscal year instead of allowing price 
increases. The Ministry of Commerce 
has included 150,000,000 yen as an iron 
subsidy and 100,000,000 yen as a coal 
subsidy in next year’s budget require- 
ments. Current fiscal-year grants of 
83,600,000 yen were made as coal sub- 
sidies and 130,000,000 yen as iron grants. 
The major objection to a price increase 
is that it would seriously affect the Gov- 
ernment’s low-commodity-price policy. 

The Ministry of Commerce is contem- 
plating establishment of one large na- 
tional oil company to superintend pro- 
duction, import, refining, and distribu- 
tion of oil in Japan, according to reports. 

The Textile Bureau of the Ministry of 
Commerce announced that next year’s 
raw silk production is estimated at 700- 
000 bales, of which 200,000 will be ex- 
ported, 200,000 will be mixed with staple 
fiber and other fibers for home consump- 
tion, and the remainder will also be 
allotted to the domestic market. 


Exchange and Finance 


New Bank-Credit Control Measure.— 
Government control over banks and 


other financial institutions, already very 
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far-reaching, has been made virtually 
complete by an ordinance of October 16. 
Government approval, hitherto required 
for loans for establishment or expansion 
of industrial plant or equipment, becomes 
necessary for all lending operations. In 
a positive direction, the Government may 
order financial institutions to alter their 
plans for employment of funds and may 
specify the amount to be used for pur- 
chase of bonds issued by the Government 
or Government-guaranteed corporations 
or for deposit with the Treasury Deposits 
Bureau. The Government may also 
order the extension of credit for indus- 
trial-equipment purposes—a power pre- 
viously exercised with respect to loans 
by the Industrial Bank of Japan. 

New Corporate Accounting Control 
Measure.— Considerable extension of 
Government control over corporate 
finances is provided in an ordinance of 
October 16 on corporate accounting. The 
ordinance states that ‘the cardinal prin- 
ciple of the management of a corpora- 
tion is to share the responsibility im- 
posed on the national economy for at- 
taining the objectives of the State” and 
lays down certain general points for 
the “fair and just” administration of 
business enterprises. Specific restric- 
tions provide that dividends may not 
exceed either 8 percent per year or the 
dividend for the immediately preceding 
business term without Government per- 
mission. The Government may order a 
company to establish a special reserve 
and may issue instructions as to its use. 
Compensation and other allowances to 
company Officials and staff members may 
not be increased without official approval. 

Sharp Rise in Savings-Bank Deposits.— 
Deposits in savings banks totaled 4,288,- 
000,000 yen on September 30, a rise of 
639,000,000 over March 31. Security 
holdings by the banks totaled 3,849,000,- 
000 yen, of which 2,439,000,000 was Gov- 
ernment bonds. 


Transport and Communication 


Government Announces Plan for Con- 
trol of Shipping.—The Japanese Govern- 
ment’s plan for shipping control, as an- 
nounced by Communications Minister 
Shozo Murata, is to represent a “liquida- 
tion of liberalism” in the shipping in- 
dustry and is stated to be “in the interest 
of a high degree of national defense on 
which the entire nation is now con- 
centrating its energies.”” The pooling of 
all shipping resources appears to be the 
ultimate objective, with liners, tramps, 
sailing and motor-driven vessels all 
grouped together under the allocation 
program. 

The new shipping control system in- 
cludes (1) a planning body, the Shipping 
Control Inquiry Council (Kaiun Tosei 
Kyogikai): (2) an executive organ, the 
Communications Ministry; (3) adminis- 
trative bodies, the Central Transporta- 
tion Control Association (Chuo Tosei 
Yuso Kumiai) and Shipping Control 
Committee (Kaiun Tosei I-in-Kai). 

The Shipping Control Inquiry Council, 
or Commission as it is variously called, 
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will draft ship allocation plans. This 
organ is reported to be composed of high 
officials of the Communications Ministry, 
bureau chiefs of the Cabinet Planning 
Board and other related Government of- 
fices, with representatives of the shipping 
industry likewise included. The decisions 
of this planning body are reported to be 
enforced by orders issued by the Com- 
munications Department and to be bind- 
ing upon all cooperating agencies. 

The two bodies devoted to the adminis- 
tration of the Government plans will 
have limited independent powers. The 
Central Transportation Control Associa- 
tion is to be the body actually charged 
with allocating ships as agents of the 
Government. It is to be subdivided into 
what appears to be seven blocs of some 
500,000 tons of freighters in each. Each 
block will reportedly have one large ship- 
ping company and several smaller ones. 
The Shipping Control Committee, oper- 
ating on an equal status with the Central 
Transportation Control] Association, is 
charged with charterage, freightage, and 
other matters outside the jurisdiction of 
ship allocation. 

Large Steamers Reported Withdrawn 
From American Service—Two of Japan’s 
largest and most modern steamers, the 
Brazil Maru and the Argentina Maru, 
have been withdrawn from service to and 
from the Americas and will be replaced 
by smaller vessels such as the Buenos 
Aires Maru and Montevideo Maru, ac- 
cording to Brazilian newspaper reports. 
(American Embassy, Rio de Janeiro, No- 
vember 23, 1940.) 


Kenya 


(See News by Commodities: Textiles 
and Related Products.) 


Latvia 


Exchange and Finance 


Soviet Ruble Made Legal Tender in 
Baltic Countries —See Estonia. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Charges on Goods from Soviet 
Union Abolished.—Customs duties and 
other taxes on merchandise imported into 
Latvia from the Soviet Union were abol- 
ished by a resolution of the Latvian 
Government, effective November 25, as 
announced in the Riga press of Novem- 
ber 26. This exemption from duties and 
taxes is reportedly not applicable on 
Latvian goods imported into the Soviet 
Union, nor is any similar exemption oper- 
ative with respect to the trade between 
Lithuania and Estonia and the Soviet 
Union nor between the three Baltic coun- 
tries themselves. 


Lithuania 


Exchange and Finance 


Soviet Ruble Made Legal Tender in 
Baltic Countries —See Estonia. 
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Mexico 


(See News by Commodities: Chemicals ; 
Construction; Electrical Machinery and 
Equipment; Foodstuffs and Allied Prod- 
ucts; Textiles and Related Products.) 


Economic Conditions 


Business activity in Mexico was re- 
tarded during November as unnecessary 
transactions were deferred until after 
the presidential inauguration December 
1. Optimism regarding the immediate 
future continued to grow, however, and 
was further stimulated by the successful 
inauguration, unmarred by any circum- 
stance that might adversely affect the 
economic situation. Confidence is in- 
creasing daily that the new President 
will give Mexico a sane and stable 
administration. 

Cotton-textile production continued at. 
satisfactory levels during November, with 
demand remaining sufficiently strong to 
prevent accumulation of stocks. Sales 
of woolen textiles were moderate, with 
slight price reductions in some lines to 
increase sales. Stocks remained slightly 
above normal. Rayon producers are be- 
lieved gradually emerging from a very 
unsatisfactory production situation by 
placing some factories in the hands of 
workers, with the original manufacturer 
supplying the yarn and purchasing the 
products. Rayon prices are low, demand 
fair, stocks moderate. Shoe production 
continued at about 80 percent of ca- 
pacity, with the immediate outlook 
bright. Sales of both shoes and auto- 
mobile tires and tubes were retarded by 
the November hesitancy. Movement of 
construction hardware kept pace with 
the high volume of construction activity; 
other hardware lines moved slowly. All 
classes of drugs enjoyed a good demand. 
Most other lines felt the November slack- 
ness except where price inducements 
were offered. (Based on report from 
American Commercial Attaché, Mexico, 
D. F., December 3, 1940.) 


Commercial Law Digests 


Taxation: Tax Exemptions.—A recent 
authorization has been published in favor 
of a new company exempting it from 
taxes in its new industry for 5 years dat- 
ing from July 10, 1940. The company, 
manufacturing plywood, is authorized to 
import free of duty all necessary equip- 
ment for its purposes. The manufac- 
turer is allowed 330 days from the date 
of publication of the authorization to 
commence operations. (Diario Oficial, 
November 16, 1940.) A similar exemp- 
tion has been authorized in favor of a 
manufacturer of electric irons. This 
manufacturer is also authorized to im- 
port annually free of duty the raw mate- 
rials needed for the industry, and is al- 
lowed 30 days from publication of the 
authorization in which to commence op- 
erations. (Diario Oficial, November 19, 
1940; American Embassy, Mexico, No- 
vember 18, 19, 1940.) 
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Mozambique 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Indicators on Automotive Vehicles To 
Be Marked in Metric Units.—All automo- 
biles and other automotive vehicles im- 
ported into Mozambique, except for tem- 
porary periods, must be fitted with speed- 
ometers and other indicators marked ac- 
cording to the metric system, where ap- 
plicable—by decree No. 724, effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1941, published in the Boletin 
Oficial of that area, September 11. 

Other provisions of this measure re- 
quire the use of the Portuguese language 
in announcements, advertisements, etc., 
with various exceptions, and provide for 
a stricter use of the metric system in 
commerce and commercial documents. 


Netherlands 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Regulations—The emer- 
gency foreign-exchange regulations of 
May 10, 1940, were supplemented by an 
order of May 24 and were replaced by a 
new decree of June 24 imposing exchange 
regulations similar to those of Germany. 
Since then, various proclamations and 
regulations have been issued concerning 
certain categories of payments within the 
Netherlands and to Belgium, Germany, 
Italy, Sweden, Switzerland, and Yugo- 
slavia. Specific provisions have been 
made for certain payments or transac- 
tions in the Netherlands for the account 
of nonresidents. 

Compulsory Registration of Foreign 
Securities —Registration of foreign secu- 
rities belonging to residents is required 
by a decree of September 18 published in 
the Official Gazette for the Occupied 
Netherlands Territory, September 26. 
Registration must be within 1 month 
from the date of publication. 

[Nore.—Registration and surrender of for- 
eign securities was previously provided for in 
the decree of June 24 mentioned in the pre- 
ceding item. | 

Floating Debt Increasing Rapidly.— 
Between May 7 and October 7 the float- 
ing debt, as shown by the cash position of 
the Treasury, increased from 776,535,000 
to 1,397,085,000 guilders, while the Treas- 
ury’s claims increased only slightly from 
283,588,000 to 284,957,000 guilders during 
the same period. Thus, the net floating 
debt has increased from 492,947,000 to 
1,112,128,000 guilders in the 5-month pe- 
riod. The increase is almost entirely in 
the form of Treasury notes, of which the 
amount outstanding increased from 388,- 
654,000 to 945,766,000 guilders. 

German Order Authorizes Issuance of 
Treasury Notes and Long-term Loans.— 
An order of October 17 issued by the 
Reichskommissar of the Occupied Nether- 
lands Territory and published October 19 
authorizes the issuance of Treasury notes 
and short-term loans, the borrowing of 
money on Treasury notes and the is- 
suance of long-term loans for the con- 
solidation of the floating debt. 
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Netherlands 
Indies 


(See News by Commodities: Beverages; 
Chemicals; Electrical Machinery and 
Equipment; Machinery; Rubber and 
Products; Textiles and Related Products; 
Tobacco and Related Products.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Revaluation of Gold Stocks.—Permis- 
sion has been granted to the Java Bank 
to revalue its gold stock on the basis of 
2,121 guilders per kilogram of fine gold 
as against the old rate of 1,648. This per- 
mission was contained in a decree of the 
Governor General published on Septem- 
ber 20, effective the following day but 
with retroactive effect to June 29, 1940. 
The measure was promulgated over the 
opposition of the Volksraad, which ob- 
jected to the proposed allocation of 10,- 
000,000 guilders to special reserves of the 
Java Bank, a privately owned institution, 
out of revaluation profits expected to 
total about 26,259,500 guilders. 

Both the Netherlands and the Nether- 
lands Indies abandoned the gold stand- 
ard in September 1936. The former re- 
valued its gold stocks in March 1940, at 
2,009 guilders per fine kilogram, and a 
similar provision was under consideration 
in the Netherlands Indies prior to the in- 
vasion of the Netherlands last May. It 
was subsequently decided to increase the 
rate in the Netherlands Indies to 2,121 
guilders, a rate closely corresponding to 
$35 per fine ounce at current rates of 
exchange. 


Transport and Communication 


Important Revisions of Air Services.— 
Invasion of the Netherlands in May 
ended services maintained by K. L. M. 
(Royal Aviation Co.) between the Neth- 
erlands Indies and Europe. The com- 
pany started a new service between Ba- 
tavia and Lydda (in Palestine) on July 
22—one plane weekly in each direction 
(leaving Batavia Sunday, arriving in 
Lydda Thursday; leaving Lydda Tuesday, 
reaching Batavia Sunday), with over- 
night stops at Medan, Rangoon, Jodhpur, 
and Basra en route to Lydda and at 
Basra, Karachi, Rangoon, and Medan en 
route to the Indies. 

Noteworthy, also, have been recent 
changes and innovations in air services 
serving regional needs of the Netherlands 
Indies themselves. Services between 
cities of the archipelago have been re- 
vised even more drastically than those 
between the Indies and foreign countries. 

New services include two lines stretch- 
ing to such remote places as Fak Fak and 
Manokwari in Netherlands New Guinea, 
Amboina, Ternate, and North Celebes. 
Served by planes of the Royal Nether- 
lands Indies Aviation Co. (Koninlijke 
Nederlandsch-Indische Luchtvaart Mij.), 
these lines originate from Macassar, in 
southern Celebes, and run north and 
east—fed by air services between Macas- 
sar and Surabaya (in East Java), main- 
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taining two flights in each direction 
weekly. Until the airport at Namlea (on 
Boeroe Island) is approved for land 
planes, amphibians must be flown along 
the whole route from Macassar to New 
Guinea. The round trip to Fak Fak will 
take 6 days; round trip to Manokwari, 
T days. 

K. N. I. L. M. has made two important 
changes on its route between Batavia 
and Surabaya and between Batavia and 
Sydney, Australia. On and after October 
1 a morning service was established be- 
tween Batavia and Surabaya every week- 
day in each direction. An afternoon 
service has been added in each direction, 
Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Fri- 
days. On Sunday only one service be- 
tween these two cities is maintained by 
the planes flying on the Java-Australia 
line, but the stop at Semarang, a regular 
call on weekdays, is omitted. The Bata- 
via-Sydney service—formerly flown in 
2'44 days east-bound and 2 days west- 
bound—is now maintained with a larger 
American plane, necessitating an 
amended schedule, to consume about 3 
days in each direction. East-bound 
planes leave Batavia at noon Sunday, 
arrive at Sydney Wednesday morning, 
with overnight stops at Bali, Darwin, 
Charleville; west-bound from Sydney 
Friday morning, reaching Batavia Sun- 
day morning, with night stops at Glon- 
curry and Bali. Passengers traveling 
beyond Java are thus enabled to connect 
with the weekly K. L. M. service between 
Batavia and Lydda (Palestine). 

K. N. I. L. M. recently listed these four 
projected services that it hoped to set up 
soon: Extension of weekly Batavia-Tar- 
akan service to Manila via Philippine 
ports of call; Batavia via Bencoelen to 
Padang, on Sumatra’s west coast; Bata- 
via via Billiton and Pontianak, on the 
west coast of Borneo, to Singapore; ex- 
tension of the present Batavia-Medan 
service to Sabang, at the northern tip 
of Sumatra. 


Netherlands 
West Indies 


Economic Conditions 


Retail trade continued at a fair level 
throughout November, particularly in 
foodstuffs. Heavy stocks of tourist mer- 
chandise are still on the shelves, how- 
ever, and much of this merchandise will 
have to be liquidated to make room for 
more salable staples. During November 
collections were good. Reputable firms 
are still able to obtain bank credits neces- 
sary for normal trade but not for financ- 
ing long-term installment selling. This 
situation has _ prevailed for several 
months. No important bankruptcies 
were reported during November. 

Operations of the Curacaosche Pe- 
troleum Industrie Maatschappij (Dutch 
Shell Oil Co.) oil refinery at Willemstad 
have somewhat relaxed on account of the 
temporary loss of former markets for oil, 
and some employees are being dismissed. 
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Exchange and Finance 


New Exchange Regulations.—New and 
detailed exchange regulations, published 
on November 29 and effective the next 
day, place in the hands of the Governor 
of Curacao extensive powers with respect 
to the acquisition and disposition of gold 
and foreign exchange. The new regula- 
tions appeared as “An Order of the Gov- 
ernor and States of Curacao,” and 
incorporate the exchange regulations in 
effect in the Netherlands West Indies 
since the invasion of the Netherlands on 
May 10. Local authorities at Curacao, 
however, do not intend to make other 
than minor changes in the present sys- 
tem. Residents of the Netherlands West 
Indies will be required to report their 
holdings of gold and foreign exchange; 
nonresidents temporarily in the islands 
will also be required to report the gold 
and exchange they may have in the 
islands, in order to provide themselves 
with the necessary evidence to take such 
property with them when they leave. 

Financial requirements in connection 
with the normal foreign trade of the 
islands will be met without special new 
formalities, according to the information 
received. 


Newfoundland 


(See News by Commodities: Medicinals 
and Crude Drugs.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


War Revenue Tax Imposed on Imports 
from Nonsterling Areas, With Specified 
Exceptions.—A special “war revenue” tax 
of 712 percent ad valorem has been es- 
tablished by Newfoundland on all imports 
(with specified exceptions) from non- 
Empire areas and from Canada and 
Hong Kong, effective December 1. The 
tax is to apply in addition to import du- 
ties on goods now dutiable, and also on 
goods heretofore duty-free. 

The following products are specifically 
exempted from the war revenue tax: To- 
bacco and tobacco products, except cigars 
and snuff, gasoline, motion-picture films 
for public exhibition, books, periodicals, 
etc., alcoholic beverages, sugar, small ad- 
vertising matter sent through the mail, 
and samples of no commercial value. 


New Zealand 


(See News by Commodities: Electrical 
Machinery and Equipment; Foodstuffs 
and Allied Products; Railway Equip- 
ment; Textiles and Related Products.) 


Economic Conditions 


Foreign trade returns for 9 months of 
1940 show a rise in value of exports over 
the corresponding period of 1939 and a 
decline in imports. The figures reflect 
on the one hand the large quantities of 
primary produce shipped to the United 
Kingdom under wartime conditions and 
on the other the increasingly limiting 
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effect of import restrictions. The statis- 
tics, in thousands of New Zealand pounds, 
with 1939 data in parentheses: Exports, 
57,438 (47,476) ; imports, 38,308 (40,124). 
The excess of exports over imports thus 
increased to £NZ19,130,000 from £NZ7,- 
352,000. The share of the United States 
in the import trade declined slightly to 
10.1 percent from 10.3 percent in the 
1939 period. In September there was the 
excess of imports usual in the slack export 
season, with imports at £NZ4,257,000 and 
exports at £NZ3,193,000. 

Leading import declines were in motor 
vehicles, hosiery, ready made clothing and 
other apparel, cigarettes, hardware, tools, 
timber, and toilet preparations. These 
decreases were partially offset by in- 
creases in arms, ammunition, and ez- 
plosives, gasoline, textile piecegoods, and 
several other items. The order of prefer- 
ence granted to imports, subject to cur- 
rent restrictions, as announced by the 
Minister of Customs, is (1) materials for 
defense; (2) foods not grown in New 
Zealand, and medicines; (3) gocds neces- 
sary to maintain primary production; 
and (4) raw materials and machinery for 
secondary industry. The United King- 
dom is being consulted before any sec- 
ondary industry is established in New 
Zealand. 


Agricultural Conditions Good—Erports 
of Agricultural Products Increase 


Weather conditions continue to be very 
favorable for nearly all types of primary 
production in the season just com- 
menced. Pastures, feed crops, and all 
classes of livestock are reported to be in 
good condition. The weather has been 
particularly favorable for lambing. The 
estimated percentage of lambs to ewes in 
the north island in 1940 is estimated at 
89 percent, the highest ratio since 1936. 

Export gradings of butter in the period 
August 1 to October 31, 1940, totaled 
36,689 long tons, an increase of 27.13 per- 
cent over the same period of 1939. 
Cheese export gradings in the same 
period amounted to 22,960 long tons, an 
increase of 60 percent. The Minister of 
Marketing has announced that there will 
be no alteration in the guaranteed prices 
for but.er and cheese in the 1940-41 sea- 
son, despite requests for an increase on 
the part of farmer organizations based 
on rising farming costs and internal price 
levels. The Minister stated that the 
deficit in the marketing account, on 
October 30, was £NZ2,160,000. 

Prices payable for meat exports to the 
United Kingdom in the 1940-41 season 
were announced on November 19. The 
schedule is the same as for the previous 
season except for minor changes in the 
prices for edible offals and some pork and 
bacon items. Exports of meat in the 
first 9 months of 1940 showed the follow- 
ing percentages of increase (by weight) 
over the first 9 months of 1939: Beef (all 
kinds), 8.6 percent; lamb, 3 percent; 
mutton, 72 percent. A very slight de- 
crease in pork exports has been com- 
pensated by an increase in bacon exports. 

The first regular appraisal of the new 
season’s wool was held in Auckland on 
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October 24, and appraisals have been 
held at other main centers since that 
date. The condition of the wool is re- 
ported to be of better quality than that of 
last season. 

Rains toward the end of November in 
the wheat-growing area were favorable 
for a good wheat crop. Although the 
area sown to wheat may be as much as 6 
percent less than the 260,779 acres sown 
in 1939-40, it is hoped that the crop will 
be of better quality and that the yield 
per acre will be greater than in the previ- 
ous season. 


Radio Licenses Increase—Automobile 
Market Weaker 


The number of licensed radio receiving 
sets on September 30 was 350,285, a new 
record high, representing an increase of 
5.4 percent since September 30, 1939, and 
being practically twice as large as in Sep- 
tember 1934. The percentage of paid 
licenses to the number of households is 
now estimated at 90.4 percent. 

The motor-vehicle industry continues 
to suffer from import restrictions, gaso- 
line price increases, and fuel consump- 
tion rationing. Imports of motor vehi- 
cles, excluding motorcycles, in the first 9 
months of 1940 were 5,785 units, as 
against 24,435 units in the same period 
of 1939 (value £NZ932,365 as against 
£NZ4,070,432). New registrations in 10 
months of 1940 were 6,190 passenger cars, 
a decline of 67.8 percent from the 1939 
period, and 1,565 commercial vehicles, a 
decline of 60.1 percent. 

The basic gasoline ration was in- 
creased by 25 percent for November and 
December, but the Government has not 
indicated that any further increase will 
be allowed for an indefinite period. 


Railway Earnings Increase 


Railway net revenues for the period 
April 1-October 21, 1940, were 226 per- 
cent greater than in the like period of 
1939. Gross revenues, at £NZ5,650,000, 
showed an increase of £NZ633,000, and 
expenditures £NZ5,026,000, a rise of 
£NZ200,000. Passenger traffic on the 
railways has increased as a result of a 
decline in the use of motor vehicles due 
to gasoline consumption restrictions. 


Prices Higher—Credit and Collections in 
November 


The all-groups retail price index, which 
has slowly increased since the war, was 
5.5 percent higher in September 1940 
than in August 1939. The wholesale 
price index increased 14 percent in the 
same period. 

Bank and mercantile credits in No- 
vember were generally easy and collec- 
tions were in most cases being effected 
promptly. Wholesale credits, however, 
were tight in some lines. 


Building Less Active 


Building construction continues to be 
less active than in 1939. The total value 
of all building permits issued in the first 
9 months of 1940 was £NZ7,161,165, a de- 
crease of 14.6 percent from the total in 
the comparable period of 1939. Permits 
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issued in September 1940 were 7.4 per- 
cent less in value than in September 
1939. 


Exchange and Finance 


Oversea Assets—The net oversea 
funds of all New Zealand banks, includ- 
ing the Reserve Bank, totaled £NZ22,- 
178,776 on September 30, a decline of 
£NZ2,531,724 during the month, as con- 
trasted with a decline of £NZ864,000 the 
month before. The net oversea assets of 
the Reserve Bank were £NZ8,489,000 on 
November 18, a decline of £NZ382,000 
from the total on October 14. The note 
circulation on November 18 was £NZ20,- 
703,500, an increase of £NZ627,000 from 
October 14. The ratio of the bank’s re- 
serves to note circulation and other 
demand liabilities was 27.83 percent on 
November 18 and 28.50 percent on 
October 14. 


Commercial Law Digests 


Restrictions Against Aliens, Regula- 
tions.—Pursuant to the Emergency Reg- 
ulations Act, 1939, the Governor General 
issued regulations, on October 24, 1940, 
which required the registration of all 
aliens in New Zealand within 14 days 
from the date of promulgation. 

An alien is defined as a person 16 years 
of age or over who is not a natural-born 
British subject and includes any natural- 
born British subject who is, or has at any 
time been a national of any foreign State. 

The regulations are administered by 
the Minister of Justice and such other 
authorities as the Minister may appoint. 
In addition to the foregoing definition, 
persons of alien or enemy origin or as- 
sociations may be declared aliens or 
enemy aliens in the discretion of the 
Minister. Direct control will be exer- 
cised by registration officers who are ap- 
pointed from the police ranks. Appeals 
from rulings of the registration officers 
are provided for by the establishment of 
an aliens appeal tribunal the members 
of which are appointed by the Minister 
of Justice. 

Where any person is recognized as a 
national by the law of more than ont 
State, or where for any reason it is un- 
certain what nationality is to be ascribed 
to any person, that person may be treated 
as a national of the State with which he 
appears to be most closely associated in 
interest and sympathy. 

Exemptions from the requirements of 
the regulations may be granted to certain 
persons when it appears that this action 
will innure to the public interest. Per- 
sons registered under the Alien Control 
Emergency Regulations of 1939 need not 
register again under the present regula- 
tions. 

Under section 8 of the regulations the 
Minister of Justice may serve notice in 
writing on any person declaring that the 
person, by reason of alien origin or asso- 
ciations, is deemed to be an alien or 
enemy alien. Parties thus classified are 
subject to the regulations from the time 
they receive notice. 
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Aliens arriving in New Zealand since 
October 24, 1940, are required to make 
application for registration as an alien 
before they are permitted to land. The 
application may be delivered to any cus- 
toms officer and it must recite the appli- 
cant’s intended place of abode. 

The collector of customs is authorized 
to grant a temporary landing permit to 
the master or crew members of alien ves- 
sels and aircraft if the persons seeking 
temporary admissions are either pos- 
sessed of passports or belong to that class 
of persons who may lawfully land in New 
Zealand without a passport. 

Applications for registration are for- 
warded to the Registration Officer in the 
district of the applicant’s place of resi- 
dence. A certificate of registration is 
then issued. A register of names is 
maintained by the Commission of Police 
and the registrant should immediately 
notify the authorities on changes in 
status, new addresses, and similar par- 
ticulars. The regulations are strict in 
supervising the movement and all actions 
of enemy aliens. While full control is 
exercised in the case of all aliens, those 
classified as merely of foreign origin are 
not subject to the close supervision exer- 
cised in the case of enemy aliens. 

Enemy aliens are not allowed to leave 
their registered residence for any con- 
tinuous period of more than 24 hours nor 
travel more than 20 miles from their dis- 
trict without first obtaining a written 
permit. Enemy aliens are also limited 
in their possession of articles. Firearms, 
cameras, maps, radios, explosives, motor 
vehicles and similar items are strictly 
prohibited in the possession of enemy 
aliens except by authority of a written 
permit. 

Aliens of foreign but not of enemy 
origin are given 7 days within which to 
furnish notice of changes in residence. 
Each change of residence requires a sur- 
render of registration certificates and 
new certificates are issued. Similarly, 
this class of aliens must report changes 
in names and marital status within 28 
days after their occurrence. 

In addition to the foregoing sections 
the regulations contain penal clauses and 
provide for the deportation and intern- 
ment of aliens under certain circum- 
stances. The complete text of the regu- 
lations is available on a loan basis from 
the Division of Commercial Laws. (Di- 
gested from the Aliens Emergency Regu- 
lations, 1940.) 


Norway 


(See News by Commodities: Iron and 
Steel.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Trade dnd Payments Agreement With 
Finland—See Finland, “Tariffs and 
Trade Controls” section. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Trade and Payments Agreement 
Signed With Finland.—See Finland. 
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Panama 


(See News by Commodities: Foodstuffs 
and Allied Products.) 


Economic Conditions 


Approval by the National Assembly of 
constitutional reforms recommended by 
the President resulted in some uncer- 
tainty during November with regard to 
their eventual working out. Neverthe- 
less, trade does not seem to have been 
greatly affected, since the month’s vol- 
ume attained an encouraging level, 
Christmas holiday merchandise was 
placed on display and consumer interest 
was translated into advance buying. 

Tourist buying is a less influential fac- 
tor in the trade situation than last year, 
but the loss of income from this source 
has been more than offset by increased 
sales to Canal Zone shoppers, and by 
sales to naval reservists on training 
cruises in Panama waters who thronged 
the shops during their brief shore leave. 

In the first 10 months of 1940, 64,403 
tourists visited Panama, in transit, as 
compared with a slightly greater number 
in the same period of 1939. For the 
year the total will probably not exceed 
90,000, as against 118,833 for 1939. 


Population Increased 


The civilian and military population of 
the Canal Zone continues to increase 
with expansion of the defense program. 
In the absence of official population fig- 
ures for the 1940 decennial census of the 
Republic of Panama, caused by difficulty 
in obtaining enumeration forms from 
scattered interior villages, authorities 
have estimated the national population 
at 650,000—an increase of 40 percent, or 
182,541 over the 1930 census total. 


Construction Work Progresses 


Residential and apartment construc- 
tion continued to reflect healthy activity. 
The value of permits during the first 10 
months of 1940 amounted to $2,337,849, 
compared with $1,766,637 in the same 
period of 1939. The civic “clean up— 
paint up” campaign sponsored by the 
Government through the municipalities 
is also producing results. Through the 
Tenancy Board the Government is inves- 
tigating slum conditions with a view to 
plans for improving housing conditions 
in the tenement areas for the benefit of 
the low-income group. The Govern- 
ment’s civic mindedness is also reflected 
in improvement of the water front and 
removal of the cattle piers from their ob- 
jectionable location to a more suitable 
site. Merchants are cooperating in the 
officially sponsored movement to empha- 
size the Spanish language in preference 
to all others. Electric signs, placards, 
and other advertising material must ap- 
pear in Spanish, but English translation 
in smaller letters is permitted. 


Collections Mount 


Banks report the dollar volume of col- 
lections received in November as greater 
than in October, accounted for by in- 
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creased importations for the Christmas 
trade. Payments were generally prompt. 


Foreign Trade 


The Government Statistical Office has 
released foreign trade statistics for the 
first quarter of the year. Imports were 
valued at $5,363,383, against $4,756,026 
for the first quarter of 1939—a gain of 
12.8 percent. The United States supplied 
63 percent of this trade, compared with 
56 percent in the first quarter of 1939. 
Exports remained comparatively station- 
ary, being valued at $843,092, against 
$806,970 in the 1939 quarter. The United 
States took the greater part. (Based on 
report from the American Commercial 
Attaché, Panama, November 27, 1940.) 


Peru 


(See News by Commodities: Foodstuffs 
and Allied Products; Lumber and Prod- 
ucts.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation.—There was no 
apparent change in the dollar exchange 
situation during the week ended Novem- 
ber 23. Most of the banks reported that 
they have been able to meet all dollar 
demands for the regular mercantile and 
service operations. In two or three cases 
there appears to have been a shifting of 
public demand in their favor, but the 
banks concerned cannot take care of the 
new accounts because of the limitations 
of the schedule of daily allotments to 
the banks. In the recent past the Ger- 
man bank reportedly had an excess of 
dollar exchange, owing to the regular re- 
ceipt of its fixed share on the basis of 
past business. 

Sterling demand was alleviated some- 
what by the release of a £91,000 account 
in London. Some £52,000 of this was ap- 
plied immediately to the guano loan 
service. (American Embassy, Lima, No- 
vember 25, 1940.) 

Government Finances —Budgetary 
revenues during October (exclusive of 
special law receipts) amounted to 14,- 
700,000 soles, against an estimate of 15,- 
700,000. Revenues for January—October 
totaled 141,800,000 soles, compared with 
an estimate of 156,700,000. Supplemen- 
tary or liquidation period (January— 
March 1941) receipts, plus collection of 
deferred taxes during November and De- 
cember, are expected to compensate for 
a great part of the difference. ‘(Ameri- 
can Embassy, Lima, November 22, 1940.) 


Commercial Law Digests 


Labor: Vacation of Commission 
Clerks —Article 13 of the regulations of 
August 31, 1933, concerning annual vaca- 
tion of clerks working on a commission 
basis reads as follows: “In like manner, 
commission clerks or clerks remunerated 
on a commission basis will have a right 
to vacation if services have been per- 
formed on identical conditions as those 
mentioned in preceding paragraphs.”’ 

Considering that this is a restrictive 
provision, as in Many cases commission 
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clerks cannot perform duties on the same 
condition as office clerks, a decree of No- 
vember 5, 1940, has supplemented that 
article with the following prescriptions: 
“If the requirement contained in the first 
part of this article could not be fulfilled 
because of the nature of the commis- 
sion clerk’s work, he will be entitled to 
annual vacation if the commissions 
earned during the year computed for va- 
cation show regular and continuous serv- 
ice. In doubtful cases the matter will be 
decided by the office of the Inspector del 
Trabajo.” 

Labor: Workmen’s Compensation, Mo- 
tion-Picture-Projector Operators.—Oper- 
ators of motion-picture equipment who 
have passed the efficiency examinations 
and have obtained certificates from the 
School of Engineers are classified as com- 
mercial employees and are entitled to 
compensation under Law No. 4916 and its 
amendments, according to a decree dated 
November 5, 1940. (American Commer- 
cial Attaché, Lima, November 19, 1940.) 


Philippine Islands 


(See News by Commodities: Automo- 
tive Products; Foodstuffs and Allied 
Products; Railway Equipment; Rubber 
and Products; Textiles and Related 
Products; Tobacco and Related Prod- 
ucts.) 


Economic Conditions 

Slight seasonal improvement in com- 
mercial activity occurred during Novem- 
ber, particularly in retail trade, but gains 
were much below normal, and on the 
whole the month’s business was rather 
disappointing. Better economic condi- 
tions in the United States stimulated 
Philippine activity to some extent, but, 
although encouraging, such advances 
were not sufficient to restore general 
prosperity. World conditions, particu- 
larly the uncertain Far Eastern situa- 
tion, continue a retarding influence, 
while low prices of major Philippine 
products are a check to buying power. 


Business Shows Erratic Tendencies 


Available business indexes for Novem- 
ber reflect erratic tendencies. The up- 
ward trend in prices faltered, with slight 
declines in some basic commodities and 
very small increases in all others except 
abaca, which showed a net gain of 16 
percent in nominal quotations. At the 
close of November the index of average 
market prices for seven major products 
was about 10 percent above the low point 
reached in July—August. Compared 
with November 1939, however, the index 
was 16 percent lower. Building permits 
in November showed a contraseasonal 
decline of more than 50 percent com- 
pared with October. Bank clearings 
were slightly above any previous period 
since July, while securities sales im- 
proved very materially, the weekly aver- 
age being the highest since March. 

Credits and collections showed little 
change, except possibly slight improve- 
ment caused by seasonal activity. Banks 
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continued their policy of caution with 
respect to extension of credit, but de- 
mand is so great that there has actually 
been a fairly substantial increase in loans 
outstanding. Collections generally are 
slow, especially in central Luzon, where 
partial failure of the rice crop has caused 
distress. Moderate seasonal impfrove- 
ment in the credit and collection situa- 
tion is expected within the next few 
months. 

Import ordering of textiles was very 
spotty during November, with buying 
highly selective and solely on the basis 
of price. Ordering has been adversely af- 
fected by recent price advances in the 
United States, as many importers hesi- 
tate to purchase high-priced goods for 
fear of overstocking and consequent dis- 
tress sales. Retail buying showed con- 
siderable seasonal activity in November, 
and in general the stock position im- 
proved. 

The wheat-flour market reacted favor- 
ably to substantially better domestic con- 
sumption, and recent ordering has been 
active. Current price quotations at fair 
levels are in sharp contrast to numerous 
sales below cost earlier in the year. 


Rice Crop Damaged 


Dry weather during the critical matur- 
ing season in important rice-producing 
districts in central Luzon completely 
changed the outlook for the current rice 
crop. Damage from 20 to 50 percent is 
reported, and instead of a bumper crop 
subnormal production is expected. The 
Philippines may have to import fairly 
substantial quantities of rice from abroad 
during the coming year, 

Conditions in the automotive market 
have been very unsatisfactory. Normal 
seasonal improvement in sales failed to 
materialize in October, and in many in- 
stances price concessions were necessary. 
The volume of repossessions has been 
unusually heavy. Because of the gener- 
ally depressed economic conditions, dis- 
tributors believe that further substan- 
tial price concessions will be necessary in 
order to clear heavy stocks of 1940 
models. 

Owing to the tendency to repair used 
cars rather than purchase new vehicles, 
sales of automotive parts continue highly 
satisfactory. Tire trade has fallen off 
substantially. 

Demand for American leather im- 
proved slightly with the opening of the 
agricultural season in October. 


Active Foreign Demand for Abaca 
Continues 


Japanese buying of abaca continues 
active, while fairly large inquiries have 
been received from London for immediate 
and January shipment, and purchases by 
the United States Government are sub- 
stantial. The statistical position of the 
market was favorable in November, and 
prices moved upward sharply. 

Spot prices for export sugar were fairly 
firm in November, owing probably to the 
incentive to export prior to enforcement 
of export taxes January 1, 1941, as pro- 
vided by the Independence Law. For- 
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ward prices, however, remain rather weak 
and forward sales comparatively small. 


Coconut-Products Situation Unfavorable 


Basic conditions in the coconut-prod- 
ucts trade remain generally unfavorable. 
Owing to uncertainties prevailing in the 
Far East, commitments are not made far 
into the future. Gains in copra prices 
early in November were subsequently lost 
as the American market for fats receded 
Recent improvement in Pacific Coast de- 
mand for copra meal and cake continued, 
with prices advancing materially. Out- 
standing feature of current year’s trade: 
the United States has absorbed much 
larger quantities of meal and cake, thus 
compensating to a great extent for losses 
in European markets. Shipments to the 
United States in the first 10 months of 
1940 showed a gain of 74 percent, while 
exports to Europe declined 78 percent. 
Desiccated-coconut mills are working at 
full capacity, attempting to ship as much 
as possible before the first of next year, 
when export taxes are effective. 


Commercial Law Digests 

Taxation: Income Taz, Penalties, 
Restored Losses, and Good Will.—The 
Supreme Court of the Philippines has 
held: (1) That the fines paid as penalty 
by a taxpayer cannot be deducted from 
the amount subject to the payment of 
income tax; (2) that the amount de- 
ducted from the income by reason of 
temporary partial loss from the capital 
should, upon the recovery of said loss, 
be restored to the profits and pay the 
corresponding tax; and (3) that the 
good will created by an incorporator in 
the course of the business of a corpora- 
tion and appraised to pay the unpaid 
price of shares subscribed to by said 
incorporator, is a profit and is subject to 
the payment of income tax. (Collector 
of Internal Revenue, No. 44100, Septem- 
ber 22, 1938, Official Gazette, October 31, 
1940.) 


Puerto Rico 


(See News by Commodities: Foodstuffs 
and Allied Products.) 


Rumania 


(See News by Commodities: Chemi- 
cals.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Trade Agreement With Turkey Provid- 
ing for Reciprocal Erport Quotas Effcc- 
tive—A trade agreement between Ru- 
mania and Turkey, providing for annual 
export quotas by both parties, was re- 
cently concluded and made effective from 
October 1, according to the Legislativer 
Informationsdienst, Vienna, of October 
14. 

By the terms of this agreement, Ru- 
mania agrees to export to Turkey speci- 
fied annual quotas of various goods to a 
total value of 17,000,000 Turkish pounds, 
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of which 11,000,000 Turkish pounds are 
allotted for petroleum products. Other 
products for which quotas are fixed in- 
clude: Cellulose, paper, wood of various 
kinds, window glass, and “other” Ruman- 
ian products. 

In return, Turkey agrees to export 
specified annual quotas of various goods 
to Rumania. Some of these quotas are 
expressed in Turkish pounds and others 
in metric tons. The total amount of the 
“value” quotas are fixed at 12,150,000 
Turkish pounds, of which 11,000,000 
Turkish pounds are allotted for cotton. 
The remainder of this amount is allotted 
for valonia and valonia extract, fish oils 
for industrial use, and “other” goods. 
Products for which quotas are fixed in 
metric tons include fish, caviar, lamb- 
skins, mohair wool, sesame, olive oil, to- 
bacco, oranges, chestnuts, almonds, rai- 
sins, figs, and olives. 

To supervise the application of this 
agreement, provision is made for the set- 
ting up of a mixed commission, which 
may establish supplementary quotas 
where necessary to maintain the balance 
of trade between the two countries. 

This agreement, which replaces the 
trade agreement of November 9, 1939, is 
to remain in effect for a period of 1 year 
from October 1, 1940. 

The two governments are to determine 
in August 1941 whether this agreement is 
to be prolonged for another year. 

Agreement for Collaboration in Trade 
Expansion, Through German Credits and 
Other Assistance —See Germany. 


Southern 
Rhodesia 


(See News by Commodities: Tobacco 
and Related Products.) 


Spain 


(See News by Commodities: Chemi- 
cals; Coal; Tobacco and Related Prod- 
ucts.) 


Transport and Communication 


Postponement of New Air Service— 
Air service scheduled to start October 14 
between Barcelona and Locarno, Switzer- 
land, was poStponed. Local agents of 
“Swiss Air” do not know when it will 
actually begin. 


Sweden 


(See News by Commodities: Foodstuffs 
and Allied Products; Motion Pictures and 
Equipment; Office Equipment and Sup- 
plies; Paper and Related Products; Rail- 
way Equipment.) 


Economic Conditions 


Sweden’s food situation, while diffi- 
cult, gives no cause for pessimism, ac- 
cording to the Prime Minister, December 
4: details will be made public later. 
Policy precludes release of similar details 
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as to Sweden’s industrial-materials situa- 
tion, but necessary economies in leather, 
wool, and cotton have reportedly been 
effected already. 

Negotiations are proceeding between 
Sweden and the Soviet Union for moving 
Swedish imports and exports in direct 
cars via Vladivostok. 

A wage agreement involving 50,000 
farm workers has been signed, effective 
until November 1, 1941, granting a sub- 
stantial wage increase. 

The Riksdag has been asked to appro- 
priate 34,000,000 crowns to compensate 
flour mills maintaining Government- 
regulated prices. 


Rural Electrification 


Five million crowns will be set aside 
for governmental aid in rural electrifica- 
tion if a Riksdag propoSal of October 9 
is passed. Entire estimated expense, 
275,000,000 crowns—25,000,000 for main 
power lines, 165,000.000 for district dis- 
tributing lines, 85,000,000 for installa- 
tions. In all, 25,000,000 crowns of Gov- 
ernment aid will be needed. 

About 275,000 households (25 percent 
of the rural population) are now de- 
prived of the convenience of electricity; 
125,000 households are in highly electri- 
fied localities; 100.000 in electrified dis- 
tricts that are rather closely populated; 
and 50,000 in districts where the people 
cannot afford electricity. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Agreement to Increase Swedish Exports 
to Denmark Concluded.—See Denmark. 

Grape Sugar, Starch Sugar, Starch 
Syrup, Dextrine: Increased Import Du- 
ties Continued.* 

License Restrictions on Exports Ex- 
tended to Additional Products.—License 
restrictions on exports have been ex- 
tended to include phonograph records, 
asphalt paper, various paints not already 
subject to restriction, and certain tools. 


Switzerland 


(See News by Commodities: Automo- 
tive Products.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Trade Compensating Agreement With 
Finland E ffective-—See Finland. 


Thailand 


(See News by Commodities: Construc- 
tion; Foodstuffs and Allied Products.) 


Trinidad 


(See News by Commodiiies: Paper and 
Related Products; Soaps, Toiletries, and 
Essential Oils.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation. — Exchange is 
available only to cover importations from 
the United States which have been li- 
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censed by the Control Board under the 
Defense (Finance) Regulations. The 
present policy of the Board is reported to 
be not to issue licenses for such importa- 
tions unless they are considered war nec- 
essities and the commodities cannot be 
obtained from sources within the British 
Empire. No delays are reported in con- 
nection with approved remittances. 


Turkey 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Trade Agreement Concluded With Ru- 
mania Providing for Reciprocal Export 
Quotas.—See Rumania. 

Most-Favored-Nation Commercial 
Agreement With Eire (Ireland) Contin- 
ued in Force.—See Eire. 


Union of South 
Africa 


(See News by Commodities: Railway 
Equipment; Rubber and Products; Soaps, 
Toiletries, and Essential Oils; Textiles 
and Related Products.) 


U.S.5S.R. 


(See News by Commodities: Chemi- 
cals; Railway Equipment.) 


Economic Conditions 
Formation of New People’s Commissariat 
for Government Control 


A new People’s Commissariat for Gov- 
ernment Control was decreed by the 
Presidium of the Supreme Council, Sep- 
tember 6. It will control accounting and 
expenditure of governmental financial 
and material resources, verifying the 
execution of official decisions. Based on 
the former Commission of Soviet Control 
and the Chief Military Control (now 
reorganized), this new Commissariat is a 
“Union-Republican’” body—responsible 
for Government expenditures and ad- 
vances in kind assigned to governmental, 
cooperative, and other socialized organ- 
izations, institutions, and _ enterprises. 
It must make preliminary and subse- 
quent checks of the receipt, storage, and 
utilization of funds and goods; make 
audits as requested by Union or Republi- 
can agencies; and check the manner in 
which governmental regulations are 
actually executed. 

This Commissariat may demand— 
from other bodies—reports, explanations, 
and data on questions within its com- 
petence. It will inform investigated 
agencies of all shortcomings and nonful- 
fillments. For nonexecution of Govern- 
ment regulations, and for incomplete ac- 
counting or unbusSinesslike expenditure 
of funds or materials, those responsible 
may be disciplined, or even removed from 
their offices. If deliberate malfeasance 
or other criminal actions are discovered, 
guilty persons will be prosecuted. Where 
the actions of individuals result in loss 
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to the Government, those responsible 
will be fined. (From: Moscow Pravda, 
September 7, 1940; official Soviet source.) 


Development of Socialized Stockraising 
on Collective Farms 


New methods for expanding socialized 
stockraising on collective farms were 
provided for by a decree issued in July 
1939. A subsequent decree laid a new 
foundation for meat deliveries to the 
State. (See Russian Economic Notes, 
Vol. I, No. 18; Vol. II, No. 11.) The latter 
repealed the former decree, which 
allowed backward farms to escape their 
obligation. Basis for calculating de- 
liveries is now the total area of the land 
allotted to each farm, and no farm can 
escape. At the same time, to stimulate 
the breeding of stock, each farm is re- 
quired to set up a livestock section, with 
a fixed minimum of breeding females, 
which the farms have till 1942 to attain. 

All these decrees, taken together, 
represent the requirement by the govern- 
ment that each collective farm should 
develop the resources and yields of the 
land assigned to it to the fullest possible 
extent. Without stock, a farm is incom- 
plete, no matter what its success in other 
branches of agriculture. The Soviet 
farmers have understood this and in the 
past year 200,000 livestock sections have 
been added, against about 400,000 in the 
previous 9 years. To stock these sec- 
tions, the collective farms have acquired 
millions of head of cattle: Statistics 
show that from January 1, 1939, to July 
1, 1940, the cattle in these sections have 
risen in number from 12,900,000 to 19,- 
100,000 for large horned cattle, from 
6,600,000 to 7,900,000 for hogs, and from 
27,200,000 to 45,300,000 for sheep and 
goats. And these gains do not represent 
a limit, for there are still farms that 
have not fully complied with instruc- 
tions, which call on them to raise the 
number of breeding females, by Decem- 
ber 31, 1940, to 60 percent of the minima 
fixed for the end of 1942. On July 1, 
1940, the proportions attained stood at 
39.5 percent of minimum for cows, 27.2 
percent for sows, and 28.3 percent for 
ewes; and there are farms that do not 
possess any stock at all, or think they 
have done all they are required to do if 
they buy a boar or a ram. 

The problem of wintering stock is most 
important, governing as it does the 
spring calving, lambing, etc. Inadequate 
care of stock in winter means loss of 
newborn animals, and at times of adult 
stock also, in spite of good pasturage and 
feeding during the previous summer. 
Through lack of attention to winter 
housing and feed, many farms lost all 
their herds except the animals recently 
purchased. This lesson has not yet been 
learned by many farm-directors, who 
continue to cut less hay and build fewer 
barns than their program calls for. It 
is not too late now, however, to make up 
for these deficiencies: silage can still be 
cut and stored, straw gathered, and feed 
supplies accumulated. With the harvest 
of grains and grass abundant, ample re- 
serves of all kinds of feed can be set up; 
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buildings can be repaired and provision 
made for heating them, without waiting 
for winter to set in, as was the case in 
past years. And new structures can be 
erected of local building materials, with- 
out dependence cn materials from the 
government. This is one step that prac- 
tically all districts can take, to their own 
profit and that of the State. If the 
Party and local authorities do their duty, 
the socialized herds on the collective 
farms will come through the winter in 
good shape, and will form the basis for 
continued expansion of the livestock 
population of the Union. (From: Mos- 
cow Pravda, September 10, 1940; official 
Soviet source.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Soviet Ruble Made Legal Tender in 
Baltic Countries —See Estonia. 


Transport and Communication 


Soviet Mails in Wartime.—War has 
destroyed the usual postal connections 
of the U. S. S. R. with other coun- 
tries. Mails, instead of going by the 
shortest possible routes, must now follow 
circuitous paths and, because of the ab- 
sence of regular steamship sailings, suf- 
fer delays. Mails to the United States, 
for example, take sometimes 48 days, 
instead of the usual 12 to 14; from Eng- 
land, via northern Europe, 22 to 26, in- 
stead of 5 or 6. Mails from Argentina 
take 60 to 80 days instead of 20 to 23. 
Air-mail service has been practically 
eliminated. 

Before the war many countries in 
Europe and the Near East sent their in- 
ternational mail across the U. S. S. R. 
This route has now become the safest 
and most convenient. Result: A number 
of countries are using it for the first 
time. 

International telegraph and telephone 
communication has also been interrupted 
by the war. The great Northern Tele- 
graph Co., whose cables connected 
Sweden and Denmark with England, as 
well as the cable links between England 
and France, have discontinued service 
because of injuries to their lines. In the 
absence of cable facilities, many coun- 
tries have been compelled to depend on 
radio communication. The Soviet Union 
continues normal radio-telegraph service 
with the whole world. (From: Moscow 
Izvestia, September 7, 1940; official Soviet 
source.) 

Communication Advances.—The great 
importance of telegraph, telephone, 
radio, and postal services to national de- 
fense and economy has been emphasized 
recently by Soviet authorities. Progress 
in these fields is shown thus: 

Number of telegraph offices in operation 
(month of January)—1937, 12,402; 1939, 23,- 
026; 1940, 24,499. 

Length (kilometers) of interurban tele- 
graph and telephone lines (January) —1937, 
1,289,100; 1939, 1,518,000; 1940, 1,578,000. 

Number of radio outlets (January)—1937, 
figures unavailable; 1939, 3,300,000; 1940, 
3,945,000. 

Number of post offices, agencies, etc. (Jan- 
uary)—1937, 41,066; 1939, 43,400; 1940, 44,740, 
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During 1939 and the first 6 months of 
1940, says a Soviet announcement, the 
capacity of all radio stations operating 
under the People’s Commissariat for 
Communications (which runs most So- 
viet stations) has jumped 49 percent. 

New Railway Line to be Completed.— 
A new railway was to be completed in 
October between Stalink (Western Si- 
beria) and Tashtagol, according to 
Modern Transport of October 26. The 
new line, which is 66 miles long, will be of 
great economic importance to the devel- 
opment of Gornaya Shoria, as it will link 
up the metallurgical works of the Kuz- 
netsk Basin with the Tashtago] and other 
ore mines. 


United Kingdom 


(See News by Commodities: Chemicals ; 
Lumber and Products; Railway Equip- 
ment; Rubber and Products; Tobacco 
and Related Products.) 

Fixed prices and an assured market for 
British farm products will be maintained 
for the duration of the war and for 1 year 
thereafter, with prices adjusted to any 
substantial change in the cost of produc- 
tion and minimum wages continuing to 
receive full protection, according to an 
announcement by the Minister of Agri- 
culture in the House of Commons on 
November 26. 

With a view to increasing the domestic 
food production, particularly of certain 
arable crops and milk, the Minister said 
that the Government will do its utmost 
to supply more fertilizers, especially 
superphosphate from the United States. 
and machinery from the United States 
and the Dominions. The Ministry of Ag- 
riculture indicates that the new policy 
involves considerable additional plowing 
up of grassland to bring the acreage of 
arable land by next spring to an extent 
slightly in excess of that of 1918; a drive 
to improve drainage; and extensive use 
of fertilizers and better cultivation prac- 
tice to increase yields, particularly on 
second-grade farms. 

The Government guaranty is also de- 
signed to allow time after the war for the 
introduction of a permanent post-war 
policy for domestic agriculture. 


Exchange and Finance 


Public-Debt Increase.—During October 
a net total of £206,893,000 of new debt 
was created, according to the Treasury’s 
monthly memorandum on the national 
debt. Of this total, £125,485,000 was in 
the floating debt, the details of which are 
given in the following table of outstand- 
ings on the specified dates (in thousands 
of pounds): 
September 30 October 26 
Treasury bills issued 


i =e 836, 000 840, 000 
Treasury bills issued 

8 ee a 1, 085, 135 1, 145, 870 
Ways - and - means 

advances by Bank 

ime, ome memw as 7, 750 
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September 30 October 26 
Ways - and - means 
advances by public 





departments--_-_-_-- 91, 545 69, 045 
Treasury deposits... 124, 000 199, 500 
Total__...._. 2, 136, 680 2, 262, 165 


(The Economist, London, November 2, 
1940.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tubes and Pipes and Certain Forg- 
ings: Import Duty Reduced.—Iron and 
steel tubes and pipes (other than cast 
tubes and pipes, and steel bulbs of the 
kind used for aerated water syphons) 
were exempted from import duty, effec- 
tive November 14, by an order of the 
Treasury of the United Kingdom, ac- 
cording to the Commercial Intelligence 
Journal, Ottawa, November 23. At the 
same time the varying duties, specific 
and ad valorem, applicable to iron and 
steel forgings, were removed, and now all 
forgings are dutiable at the general ad 
valorem duty of 10 percent. 


Transport and Communication 


Schedules of Controlled Coastwise Coal 
Freights are Amended.—Two amended 
schedules of controlled coastwise rates 
for coal in the United Kingdom were 
issued recently. The new schedules be- 
came effective October 28 and relate to 
East Coast ports to Lower East Coast 
ports, and East Coast loading ports to 
East Coast Scotland, Orkney, Shetlands, 
and Stornoway. The rates are quoted 
including 6 percent war-risk insurance. 
These amended schedules, as they ap- 
peared in Lloyd’s List and Shipping Ga- 
zette, October 28, may be borrowed from 
the Transportation Division, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C., by requesting Exhibit TR 
5926. 


Uruguay 


(See News by Commodities: Railway 
Equipment; Teztiles and Related Prod- 
ucts; Tobacco and Related Products.) 


Economic Conditions 


Domestic manufacturing and retail 
trade in Uruguay during November 
reached the highest level attained so far 
in 1940 and economically the republic is 
in a better condition than at any other 
time during the current year. The pick- 
up is partly seasonal but the increased 
activity in the wool and hide markets 
was mainly responsible. 


Pastoral Products 


Approximately 60 percent of the 1940- 
41 wool clip of between 115,000 and 120.,- 
000 bales has been sold and about 75 
percent of the sales have been to the 
United States and the balance chiefly to 
Swedish and Japanese firms. The same 
buyers are active in the hide market and 
the large accumulation of hides has been 
moved and prices have strengthened. 
The 30,000 metric ton exportable surplus 
of last season’s linseed crop has been en- 
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tirely liquidated. Great Britain has not 
yet signed a new meat contract but meat 
exports to that country continue at a 
normal rate. 


Credits and Collections 


Bank clearings for the first 8 months 
of 1940 were 1,014,876,000 pesos compared 
with 925,991,000 pesos for the same period 
of 1939. Deposits in private banks for the 
first 7 months of 1940 reached 1,029,312,- 
000 pesos, an increase of 21,632,000 pesos 
over the corresponding period of 1939. 
Loans also showed an increase of 48,217,- 
000 pesos and totaled 2,382,284,000 pesos, 

Money is plentiful in Montevideo, with 
rates on first-class collateral ranging 
around 7 percent. In certain interior 
sections money is tight but this situation 
will probably be eased as soon as the re- 
turns from the current wool clip begin to 
circulate. Banks report satisfactory col- 
lections. 


Industries and Foreign Trade 


Hosiery and cotton mills are operating 
at capacity and some plants are working 
three 8-hour_ shifts. Manufactured 
stocks have been considerably reduced 
and orders for summer trade are exceed- 
ing expectations. Woolen mills are oper- 
ating at seasonally lower levels around 50 
percent of capacity. Tanneries and shoe 
factories are averaging one shift per day 
and stock accumulations are being rapidly 
reduced. The fixed customs values of 
September imports were 7,668,000 pesos 
as compared with 4,788,000 pesos) for 
August. Exports in September were 
4,595,000 pesos as against 4,057,000 pesos 
in the previous month. Total imports for 
the first 9 months of 1940 reached 50,255,- 
000 pesos as compared with 48,579,000 
pesos in the corresponding period of 1939. 
September imports from the United 
States amounted to 971,000 pesos as com- 
pared to exports to the United States 
valued at 1,893,000 pesos. Imports from 
the United States in the first 9 months of 
1940 reached 5,973,000 pesos while sales 
to the United States in the same period 
were 11,985,000 pesos, exclusive of lin- 
seed shipped via Buenos Aires. If the 
latter shipments are included, the value 
of Uruguayan exports to the United 
States for the first 9 months of the cur- 
rent year would be 16,548,306 pesos. 
(Based on report from the Office of the 
American Commercial Attaché, Monte- 
video, Uruguay, November 27, 1940.) 


Venezuela 


(See News by Commodities: Paints 
and Pigments.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange for Additional Products— 
Exchange is now being granted for 
building materials, iron and steel prod- 
ucts, and hardware (see also FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of November 30). 
The estimated amount of foreign ex- 
change to be allocated in December is 
$4,750,000. This will be distributed in 
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accordance with the terms of the ex- 
change-control decree. (American Em- 
bassy, Caracas, December 3, 1940.) 


Yugoslavia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Agricultural Equipment Conditionally 
Exempted From Turn-Over Tax.—Agri- 
cultural machinery and spraying equip- 
ment are exempt from the lump-sum 
turn-over tax if imported by companies 
engaged in the promotion of exports of 
Yugoslav agricultural products by an 
order of October 3, published in the Sluz- 
bene Novine, Belgrade, of October 5, 
and effective from the date of publica- 
tion, according to the Legislativer Infor- 
mationsdienst, Vienna, of October 21. 
The rate of this tax on spraying equip- 
ment is 8.7 percent and on agricultural 
machinery 8 percent, both of the duty- 
paid value. 


Trade-Mark 
Applications 


Argentina.—The following trade-marks, 
published in the Boletin Oficial of November 
26, 1940, have been reported by the office of 
the American Commercial Attaché, Buenos 
Aires, November 27, 1940. Opposition to the 
registration of these trade-marks must be 
filed in Argentina before December 23, 1940. 

















Trade-mark Class 
Elite 23 
L.I. M.A 4 
Invicta , 10 





El Salvador—The following trade- 
marks, published in the Diario Oficial for 
the month of October 1940, have been 
reported by the office of the American 
Vice Consul, San Salvador, November 27, 
1940. Opposition to the registration of 
these trade-marks must be filed in El 
Salvador within 90 days from date of 
publication. 

















ures. 


Seagram’s V. O _| Whisky and liquors. 


Nylon___ Dresses, hosiery, under- 
wear, textiles, thread, 
surgical thread for su- 
tures, fishing cord, chem- 
ical products, etc. 

Calvert Whisky. 

Zande : ......| Cosmetics. 

J.L. |, DE ae Balsam. 

Tiffany & Co____- Gold, silver, and metal 

: goods. 

TT ok6 ccs Letcawakina Jewelry, optical goods, 
watches, cutlery, etc. 

Ranchero. __ Gray sheeting, cotton grey 


goods, drills, printed 
cotton, cotton, silk, linen 
or woolen hosiery, shirts, 
and undershirts. 

5 eadevaan Cigarettes and tobacco 
products. 


Embajadores . 








Japan.—The following trade-marks, 
published in the official Japanese Trade 
Mark Journal of October 31, 1940, have 
been reported by the office of the Ameri- 
can Commercial Attaché, Tokyo, Novem- 
ber 6, 1940. Opposition to the registra- 
tion of these trade-marks must be filed 
in Japan within 60 days from date of 
publication. 





Trade- mark Class number and commodity 


Chiffon No. 1-—-Chemicals, medicines, and 
articles accessory to medical 
treatment. 

Super-W hitor Do. 


Uniton No. 2—Dyes, pigments, mor- 
dants, and paints. 

Diseptal No. 4—Soaps. 

Matisso___. Do. 

Trychol Do. 

§.Q.8 No. 8—Edged and sharp-pointed 
tools. 

The American Do. 

Wonders. 


American Beauty Do. 
Dandy Dandei No. 8—Edged and sharp-pointed 


tool. 


FD & Co No. 17—Machinery and imple- 
ments, and parts thereof, which 
do not belong to any other 
class, as well as belts, hose, and 
packings. 

Carbosand No. 68—Materials for abrading 


and polishing, which do not 
belong to any other class. 
Leolundum Do. 
Crown Bridge No. 70—Dental cement. 
Acme Vacuum | No. 70—Vacuum bottle. 

Bottle. | 








Japan.—The following trade-marks. 
published in the official Japanese Trade 
Mark Journal of October 24, 1940, have 
been reported by the Office of the Ameri- 
can Commercial Attaché, Tokyo, Novem- 
ber 2, 1940. Opposition to the registra- 
tion of these trade-marks must be filed 
in Japan within 60 days from date of 
publication. 














‘Trade-mark Commodities 

Peristaltina Drugs, veterinary prod- 
ucts, and disinfectants. 

Atoquinol : Do. 

Vioformo Do. 

Priscol Do. 

Resyl Do. 

Dial Do. 

R | 

Rex Soaps, perfumes, lotions, 

xX ete. 

Desicol Pharmaceutical and me- 
dicinal products. 

Eterna | Hosiery. 

ABC Silk, rayon, cotton, etc., 
textiles. 

Seagram's Seven 7 Crown Whisky. 


Wright & Ditson 

Consists of an octagon fig- 
ure, with enclosed com- | 
mercial shield (trade- | 
mark), composed of 4 | 
sections, the first left 
showing the letter ‘‘A’’ | 
and the second left 3 | 
lions; the first right (sec- 
tion) has 5 tree stumps | 
and the second (right) 
the letter “H” all of 
these being headed by 
an ornamental design, 
and, under the shield 
there is located the word | 
ADAM. | 
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Tennis sporting goods. 


Dresses, linen, hats, lace, 


and ornaments. 


Beni.--- 


Do. 
No. 8— Edged and sharp-pointed 


Trad e-mark | Class number and commodity 
ee _— —_ | — — —— A 
| 

Dolores : | Ex No. 36—Stockings. 

Lady Rita _| Ex No. 36—Silk stockings. 

Pure Silk Do. 

Super Chiffon Do. 

Hosiery Do. 

Vitaveast No. 1—Chemicals, medicines, 
and articles accessory to medi- 
| cal treatment. 

Surhear Do. 

Vitamix. -- | No. 5—Dentifrice and washing 
} Material not belonging to any 

other class. 

Trychol : | Do. 

Cleansol } 


tool. 
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Trade-mark Commodities Trade-mark Class number and commodity 
Philip Morris.:........... Cigarettes and tobacco OOO. ie Ex No. 18—Thickness gage, pitch 
E products. e, angle gage us . 
ae Se Oe SR A, 7. Machines and apparatus straightedge, and other 
for weights and meas- belonging to this group except 


thermometer and its : 
photographical instruments 
and its parts and imitations 
thereof. 

Abt. cae No. 18—Physical, chemical, med- 
ical, measuring, photographic, 
and educational instruments 
and tools, eyeglasses, and cal- 
culators, ete., and their parts, 

tockings. 


SR PSS Ex No. 36—S 
Molybdium..___.__- No. 51—Stationaries. 
GOES se ncetinad No. 54—Matches. 


Pennsylvania Oil__..| No. 55—Oil, fat, and wax. 

Gone with the wind_.| No. 66— Books, photographs, and 
printed matters. 

jo aye No. 69—Electrical apparatuses 
and parts thereof and insulat- 
ing materials. 








Panama.—The following trade-marks, 
published in the Gaceta Oficial of Novem- 
ber 18, 1940, have been reported by the 
Office of the American Commercial At- 
taché, Panama, November 20, 1940. Op- 
position to the registration of these 
trade-marks must be filed in Panama 
within 90 days of date of publication. 








Trade-mark Commodity 

Ansco.............| Photographie articles, especially 
cameras, films and photographic 
sensitive paper. 

Eee Fee Phonograph records. 

DOOD. ccwnscnaen Lubricating oils. 

TA cc canniiscien Weekly magazine. 

Ansco_.......-..-.| Chemical products and prepara- 


tions for photographic processes. 
DA iectincsakcenan A preparation for treatment of acid 
indigestion, heartburn, stomach 
acidity and similar conditions 
caused by an excess of acid in the 








stomach. 
Calsattsc i. ccsanes Whisky, liquors, and distilled 
alcoholic beverages. 
Four Roses _.-.---- Whisky. 
Red Geal.........<. Cotton sewing thread. 
GPs CA nancuaas Do. 
October Traffic on Canadian 


Sault Ste. Marie Canals, Canadian and 
United States Locks.—Total traffic using 
the canals during October increased to 
12,970,912 short tons from 12,352,986 in 
October 1939. Iron ore increased from 
9,432,877 to 10,867,066 tons, but wheat 
decreased from 22,568,318 bushels a year 
ago to 14,142,699, other grain from 8,997,- 
761 bushels to 6,462,364, and bituminous 
coal from 1,277,404 tons to 710,073. 


Welland Ship Canal.—Total traffic us- 
ing the canal dropped from. 1,748,114 tons 
in October 1939 to 1,491,183 in October 
1940. The commodities showing large de- 
creases were wheat, 178,842 tons; barley, 
36,826 tons; other grains, 65,769 tons; 
wood pulp, 22,801 tons; bituminous coal, 
195,265 tons. 


St. Lawrence Canals.—Total traffic us- 
ing the canals decreased from 1,215,467 
tons in October 1939 to 1,069,998 in Oc- 
tober 1940, wheat being down by 87,602 
tons, barley by 32,900 tons, other grains 
by 47,817 tons, gasoline by 18,870 tons, 
wood pulp by 25,770 tons, bituminous coal 
by 68,499 tons, and coke by 17,232 tons. 
(Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, 
October 1940.) 
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News by Commodities 


Automotive Products 





U.S. EXPORTS 
oF 














Sn Ti FoR F 
1939 


@ Exports of all automotive products 
from the United States during October 
had a valuation of $24,987,342, a gain of 
49 percent over the previous month and 
24 percent above the $20,067,040 recorded 
during October of last year. In fact, with 
one exception the total was higher than 
that for the comparable period of any 
year since 1929. 

Passenger-car shipments worth $4,529,- 
608 were up 162 percent over the Septem- 
ber figure of $1,689,678; trucks and busses 
were improved by 49 percent ($7,431,471 
and $4,957,223), while miscellaneous 
products advanced by 28 percent, with 
shipments valued at $13,026,263 as com- 
pared with $10,154,209. 

The automotive export totals for the 
January-—October period of 1939 and of 
1940 are almost equal ($219,764,262 and 
$218,631,791); and with shipments for 
the 2 closing months of the year expected 
to show at least a maintenance of the 
October level, the figure for the year 
should reveal a slight improvement over 
the 1939 total. 

Mexico, Canada, Brazil, Cuba, and the 

Union of South Africa were the leading 
markets for passenger cars during the 
month; and the Union of South Africa, 
British India, Mexico, Netherlands Indies, 
and Brazil were the chief purchasers of 
commercial vehicles. 
@ Ceylon—The ordinance to amend the 
heavy-oil motor-vehicles taxation ordi- 
nance, which was passed by the State 
Council of Ceylon on September 24, 1940, 
has been assented to by the Governor and 
has become effective. 

The tax on heavy-oil motor vehicles 
was imposed in order to reimburse the 
Government to the extent of the amount 
estimated to be lost to revenue by rea- 
son of the fact that such vehicles do not 
use gasoline, but gas oil and other oil 
on which no import duty is paid. 

The recent increase in the import duty 
on gasoline has necessitated a corres- 
ponding increase in the rates of tax on 
heavy-oil motor vehicles in order to 
equalize taxation. The new rates repre- 
sent an advance of 12 percent on the 
existing rates, which is about the same 





proportionately as the corresponding in- 
crease in the import duty on gasoline. 
(American Consulate, Colombo.) 

™@ Cuba—The Comision Nacional de 
Transportes (National Transportation 
Commission), in an order dated October 
9, 1940, requires operators of busses and 
trucks to install horns or other sound- 
producing warning devices, but prohibits 
the use of devices which produce a dis- 
agreeable or unpleasant note or sound. 
Unsatisfactory horns and sound-making 
devices at present in use on such vehicles 
must be discarded and must be replaced 
by those which meet with the approval 
of the Commission. A period of 10 days 
from the date of publication of the order 
was given within which to comply with 
its terms. 

@ Philippine Islands.—Conditions in the 
automotive market were unsatisfactory 
during October. Normal seasonal im- 
provement in sales failed to materialize. 
On the contrary, business was only 
slightly above the low level of Septem- 
ber, and aggregate sales were the lowest 
October figure reported in recent years. 
Furthermore, price concessions were 
necessary in many instances, and there 
was an unusually heavy volume of re- 
possessions. Dealers’ sales of passenger 
cars in October were reported at 140. 
Sales of motortrucks totaled 195 during 
the month. 

Imports by dealers were unexpectedly 
large during October, principally because 
of the arrival of fair quantities of 1941 
models of certain makes. Totals for the 
month were 143 passenger cars and 212 
trucks—both figures much above those 
of the preceding month and October of 
last year. 

Since there was approximate balance 
between imports and sales during Oc- 
tober, dealers’ stocks at the end of the 
month showed little change, being esti- 
mated as 991 passenger cars and 1,151 
trucks. Both figures were high for this 
season of the year. 

The used-car market was fairly active 
during October, but there was some re- 
duction in prices, owing probably to 
heavy stocks. The collection situation 
remained unfavorable, with further re- 
possessions reported and with dealers 
continuing to follow the policy of requir- 
ing large initial payments. 

Distributors were generally pessimis- 
tic concerning the outlook for the re- 
mainder of the year. It is generally 
believed that substantial price conces- 
sions will be necessary to clear off heavy 
stocks of 1940 models. Owing to gen- 
erally depressed economic conditions, 
some dealers believe that business during 
November and December will show a de- 
cline of 30 to 40 percent from the normal 
volume for this season. The situation is 
further complicated by the fact that one 


of the leading distributors is retiring 
from the market and closing out stocks 
at reduced prices. 

The motorcycle market continued quiet 
during October. Dealers attribute un- 
satisfactory business during recent 
month to withdrawal of the Government 
from the market owing to its current 
policy of economy. Fairly substantial 
stocks of 1940 models and imports of 1941 
models are expected soon. 

Sales. of parts continued satisfactory 
during October. Many users are repair- 
ing present equipment rather than pur- 
chasing new vehicles. Sales of acces- 
sories have been adversely influenced by 
generally unfavorable economic condi- 
tions. Sales stocks were reported ade- 
quate to meet current requirements, with 
no changes in prices during the month. 
@ Switzerland.—As long as it was possible 
to route shipments of motor vehicles and 
parts through Genoa and while gasoline 
rations were adequate for normal require- 
ments, the adverse effects of the war on 
the Swiss automotive market were less 
serious than had been generally expected 
in the trade. As a matter of fact, in an- 
ticipation of rising prices, sales of auto- 
mobiles continued relatively satisfactory 
for some time. 

After Switzerland was cut off from its 
overseas sources of supply and gasoline 
rations were reduced to a negligible quan- 
tity, while the price of gasoline continued 
to rise, the sale of new automobiles was 
adversely affected. 

It is reported that no shipments of 
motor vehicles from overseas have arrived 
in Switzerland since June 10,1940. How- 
ever, even if shipments were obtainable, 
the situation for American cars must re- 
main unfavorable as long as the present 
system of gasoline rationing remains in 
force. 

In the first 6 months of 1940, total im- 
ports of motor vehicles, exclusive of trac- 
tors and motorcycles, dropped more than 
50 percent by number of units and value. 
Except from Italy, heavy declines were 
recorded in imports from all producing 
countries, including the United States. 
With somewhat lower imports, Italy’s 
share of the market advanced to 26 per- 
cent by number of units, compared with 
only 13.5 percent in the corresponding 
period of 1939. Imports from the United 
States declined by 50 percent in value, 
while the number of units went down 
from 34.8 percent to 28.4 percent of the 
total imports. Despite a heavy drop, the 
United States still leads all other coun- 
tries by a small margin in number of units 
and by a wide margin in the value of the 
imported motor vehicles and parts. 

Sales of passenger cars suffered a heavy 
decline in the first half of 1940. With 
2,704 units, sales were only 48 percent of 
the figure for the corresponding 6 months 
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of 1939. Of this number, 2,093 cars, or 54 
percent, were of European origin; only 
611 cars, or 34 percent, were of American 
make. Italy outranked Germany as the 
principal source of supply for European 
makes. 

Domestic truck manufacturers con- 
tinue as the principal source of com- 
petition, especially for heavy units. Ger- 
man competition is chiefly in the field of 
light trucks and small delivery cars. 
While sales of Italian passenger cars 
have increased appreciably since the out- 
break of the war, trucks of Italian make 
offer no serious competition. 

During the first 6 months of 1940, Swiss 
manufacturers were not in position to 
supply the increased demand. This fa- 
cilitated the sale of American trucks. 
Out of 808 trucks and delivery wagons 
sold in the first half of 1940, 352 units, 
or roughly 44 percent, were of American 
origin; 236, or 29 percent, were of other 
foreign makes; and 220, or 27 percent, 
were domestic. Sales of German trucks 
and light commercial vehicles numbered 
only 127. 

War developments toward the middle 
of the year affected adversely sales of 
American trucks in Switzerland. Italy’s 
entry into the war deprived Switzerland 
of free access to the sea. Difficulties in 
obtaining navicerts for shipments from 
the United States practically left the 
market to domestic and European com- 
petition. Unlike passenger cars, there 
are no stocks of American trucks. 

In the first half of 1940 only 230 motor- 
cycles, foreign and domestic, were sold 
in Switzerland, compared with 565 in 
the first 6 months of 1939. Of this num- 
ber only three were imported from the 
United States. Domestic manufacturers 
continue as the principal source of sup- 
ply, followed by other European coun- 
tries of production. 

Until the middle of the year the de- 
mand for replacement parts continued 
remarkably stable, despite the disloca- 
tions caused by the war. This is at- 
tributed to the increased demand for 
parts for cars requisitioned by the mili- 
tary authorities and to accumulation by 
dealers of reserve stocks in anticipation 
of higher prices and an eventual shortage. 

Dealers report large unshipped orders 
in the United States. Inability of Ameri- 
can manufacturers to make shipments 
favors competition of European manu- 
facturers, especially for those types of 
replacement parts which fit cars of all 
makes, such as brake lining, certain kinds 
of gaskets, and spark plugs. Such parts 
are now imported from European coun- 
tries whenever obtainable. This develop- 
ment also tends to encourage domestic 
production of parts previously not made 
in the country. These now include mo- 
tor and chassis parts, such as tie rods, 
steering worm drives, universal joints, 
steering knuckles, axle shafts, wheels, 
fan belts, and brake lining. (American 
Consulate General, Zurich.) 


Beverages 


@ Netherlands Indies—Australian beer 
and ales are now being imported into the 
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Netherlands Indies in small quantities; a 
new development. To date only one 
large Australian brewery has obtained 
representation in the market, but one or 
two others, including a well-known Tas- 
manian brewer, are conducting negotia- 
tions. Prices of the Australian brew on 
the retail market are the same as those 
of domestic beers and ales, but sales have 
been limited thus far to the English and 
Australian colonies. 

American beer in tins continues in 
growing demand because of the ease with 
which it may be handled and its increas- 
ing popularity. It is not affected by 
quota restriction, which is applicable 
only to beer in bottles. 

Extension of the current import quota 
restrictions applicable to beer in the 
Netherlands Indies for the period Octo- 
ber 1, 1940, to September 30, 1941, pro- 
vides for a maximum import of 3,680,000 
liters of beer in bottles and for license 
fees amounting to 2214 florins per case of 
48 full bottles or 72 half bottles. Licenses 
will be issued to applicants on the basis 
of their imports during the period 1929- 
39 instead of the period 1929-38 as pro- 
vided in the previous law. ‘(American 
Consulate General, Batavia.) 


Bristles and Furs 


@ Furs and manufactures thereof im- 
ported into the United States for con- 
sumption were valued at $4,933,532 dur- 
ing October, and for the first 10 months 
of 1940 were valued at $63,542,244, com- 
pared with $3,801,044 and $44,713,012, 
respectively, in the corresponding pe- 
riods of 1939. Undressed furs, except 
silver fox, accounted for a value of $4,- 
670,467 in October 1940 and for $58,- 
370,714 in the 10-month receipts, dressed 
furs for $46,861 and $1,874,854, respec- 
tively, and fur products for $216,204 and 
$3,298,676. The largest item in the Octo- 
ber imports of undressed furs was “lamb, 
kid, sheep, and goat skin furs” number- 
ing 862,528 at $3,010,290 (9,388,528 at 
$24,198,225 in January-—October), fol- 
lowed by coney and rabbit with 1,246,265 
pounds at $770,301 (21,619,311 at $10,- 
062,459), hare skins to the number of 
940,660 at $186,735 (5,934,499 at $1,113,- 
539 in the 10 months), fox, except silver, 
numbering 72,641 at $126,877 (1,118,694 
at $4,085,024), and mink to the number 
of 80,138 at $117,318 (773,940 at $2,629,- 
674 in January-October). Silver fox 
skins, dressed or raw, were imported to 
the number of 54,299 at $1,016,876 in the 
10 months, but only 6 skins at $125 were 
received during October. 

October imports of dressed furs also 
included 33,063 dog and goat skins at 
$37,216, 12,400 hare skins at $3,591, and 
245 caracul, lamb, and sheep skins at 
$885; the 10-month totals were 185,410 
dog and goat at $179,802, 34,280 hare at 
$10,560, and 98,315 caracul, lamb, and 
sheep skins at $467,897. Imports of 
“fur-skin plates, mats, linings, sacs, 
strips, and crosses” were valued at $200,- 
023 in October and at $3,113,054 in the 
10 months of 1940. 
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Exports of furs and manufactures from 

the United States during October were 
valued at $181,257, and at $10,735,702 in 
the first 10 months of 1940, compared 
with $457,289 and $10,262,344 in October 
and January—October, respectively, of 
1939. Exports of undressed furs during 
October included 18,840 southern muskrat 
at $18,840 (5,320,046 at $3,352,095 in the 
first 10 months of 1940), 5,035 northern 
muskrat at $5,053 (2,068,613 at $2,262,- 
202), 26,359 mink at $19,822 (1,027,959 at 
$1,179,854) , 40,272 opossum at $7,668 (2,- 
286,575 at $789,645), and 13,951 raccoon 
at $7,828 (353,851 at $500,348). 
@ China.—Black bristles declared for ex- 
port to the United States from the Tsing- 
tao consular district during November 
totaled 729% cases weighing 80,245 
pounds and valued at $US111,926; ship- 
ments included one special 55-case as-~ 
sortment. Exports to the United States 
during the first 10 months of 1940 aggre- 
gated 549,912 pounds valued at $874,870, 
from the Tsingtao district. Japanese 
firms shipped 91 percent (both by value 
and weight) of the bristles exported to 
the United States during November. The 
bristle inventory in Tsingtao was small 
in November; trade was being diverted 
toward Tientsin because of difficulties in 
securing supplies from the interior. Lo- 
cal prices for the special 55-case assort- 
ments ranged from 3,500 to 5,600 
“Federal Reserve Bank” yuan per picul. 
Prices, c. and f. New York, for the one 
special 55-case assortment sold during 
November were $US3.05 per pound. 
(American Consulate, Tsingtao.) 


Chemicals 


Agricultural Chemicals 


@ British Malaya.—The war in Europe 
and local import and exchange controls 
have resulted in a definite shortage of 
fertilizers in British Malaya. The Rub- 
ber Research Institute in a recent article 
emphasized the necessity of maintaining 
fertilizing programs on estates, especially 
where young rubber has been replanted 
on impoverished land. There is a short- 
age of ammonium sulfate which formerly 
came from Great Britain, Germany, 
Netherlands, and Belgium. Several es- 
tates have made attempts to secure sup- 
plies from the United States and Canada 
and were in a position to obtain ship- 
ments, but the Controller of Exchange 
refused to approve the necessary ex- 
change. Phosphates were supplied by 
Europe and, although there is a short- 
age, it is believed that sufficient supplies 
can be secured from Christmas Island. 
Potash is available in Palestine but ship- 
ping difficulties prevent importation. 
Arrangements are being made to secure 
sodium nitrate from Chile. While it has 
not been definitely announced, local es- 
tate managers have been informed by 
their head offices in London that ar- 
rangements are being made between the 
British and the Chilean Governments so 
that the settlement for nitrate deliveries 
can be made in sterling. (American Con- 
sulate General, Singapore.) 
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@ Spain.—Red squill, which is used in 
the United States in prepared form as a 
rodenticide, originates chiefly in the 
Mediterranean countries. The United 
States normally obtains its supplies from 
Italy. It is said that the botanical finds 
application in Spain in the manufacture 
of insecticides and rodenticides. Nor- 
mally it is not gathered in large quan- 
tities and only a small amount is used in 
domestic channels and little is exported; 
however, when prices are deemed attrac- 
tive by Spanish exporters relatively 
large quantities can be prepared for ex- 
port. Red squill onions are dried for 
export, although it is said that some have 
been shipped to South American coun- 
tries in fresh condition. When the on- 
ions are dried they are usually cut in 
quarters and sections or layers separated. 
If dried in the sun, a period of 4 to 5 
months is usually necessary. Artificial 
drying, requiring about 1 month, can be 
arranged by a firm in Barcelona. Early 
in November a small lot of dried red 
squill was available for export. 

White squill is produced along the 

Spanish coast and in the Balearic Is- 
lands in larger quantities than red squill 
and there are a number of firms pre- 
pared to make offers for export of this 
variety. (Office of American Commer- 
cial Attaché, Madrid.) 
@ U.S. S.R—The so-called Komsomol 
hydroelectric station, the completion of 
which was recently announced, is the 
first of a series of plants which are to be 
constructed to furnish power to the large 
Chirchik synthetic nitrogenous fertilizers 
project. The hydroelectric plants are 
located on the Chirchik river, northwest 
of Tashkent. 

It is claimed that nitrogen will be pro- 
duced at Komsomo! on a scale hitherto 
unknown in the Soviet Union and that 
the final products will play a large part 
in the economic development of Central 
Asia, particularly the cotton-growing 
districts. Furthermore, the Chirchik 
combine could readily be utilized for the 
production of chemicals for the defense 
industries. (American Embassy, Mos- 
cow.) 

Industrial Chemicals 


U. S. EXPORTS 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
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@ Canada.—Sodium sulfate production 
in Canada rose from 63,009 tons in 1938 to 
71,485 in 1939. Production is centered 
chiefly in Saskatchewan and important 
quantities are exported to the United 
States. 

@ Chile—Exports of sulfur from Chile 
during the first 9 months of 1940 were 
reported at 21,962 metric tons. All ship- 
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ments were made to South American 
destinations headed by Argentina with 
16,125 tons, Brazil 4,742, Uruguay 1,000, 
and Peru 95. (American Consulate, 
Valparaiso.) 

@ Japan.—aAt the time of the outbreak of 
the Sino-Japanese hostilities, a rapid in- 
crease of sulfuric acid consumption 
brought about a temporary shortage, ow- 
ing to insufficient supply of its raw mate- 
rial, pyrites. Increased production due to 
expansions of pyrites mines is now suf- 
ficient for the full demand, in spite of the 
difficulties in 1939 at the Matuo Mine, one 
of the main domestic suppliers of pyrites 
and sulfur. Current sulfuric acid supply 
seems to be rather in excess but an in- 
crease in demand is expected. The vana- 
dium catalyst method of sulfuric acid 
manufacture is increasingly used in 
Japan, as in other countries, and is 
adopted in almost all new plants. In 
1939 the contact process accounted for 30 
percent of the total capacity of sulfuric 
acid plants. 

Of 45 contact plants employing vana- 

dium catalysts (chiefly American) 7 used 
the Matsui-Osame catalyst developed at 
the Tokyo University of Engineering. 
Another domestic catalyst containing 
vanadium and phosphorus has been de- 
veloped at the Kyoto Imperial University 
and is said to be ready for industrial 
exploitation. No information has been 
furnished concerning the forms of the 
elements used in the new catalyst. 
@ Netherlands Indies.— Production of 
copper sulfate has been started by the 
N. V. Chemische Industrie on Handel 
Mij. (Chemical Industry and Trading Co. 
Ltd.). It is understood that heretofore 
this product has not been manufac- 
tured in the Netherlands Indies. This 
company, located at Sepandjang, near 
Surabaya, East Java, is controlled by 
Netherlands capital and has been a 
manufacturer of other chemicals since 
its establishment in 1912. 

Production of copper sulfate is re- 

garded locally as an important extension 
of the Netherlands Indies chemical in- 
dustry—particularly as it is reported that 
the venture is proving to be a definite 
success. (American Consulate Genera). 
Batavia.) 
@ United Kingdom.—Recently an- 
nounced plans of the British Minister of 
Agriculture indicate extensive use of 
fertilizers during the 1941 season. It is 
planned to increase the arable land by 
plow-up of some land at present used as 
pasture. 

The Minister of Supply announced 
early in November new maximum prices 
for the remainder of the 1940-41 season 
in respect to ammonium sulfate, super- 
phosphate and mixed fertilizers. (Amer- 
ican Commercial Attaché, London.) 


Organic Chemicals 


@ Argentina—Total Argentine exports 
of casein for the first 9 months of 1940, 
amounting to 14,834 metric tons, have 
maintained the relatively high level of 
the previous year, with approximately 
half of the present year’s shipment going 
to the United States. The latest official 
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estimate of stocks on hand is for the 
end of August, when they were reported 
at 8,024 metric tons. (American Com- 
mercial Attaché, Buenos Aires.) 

@ British Malaya—Imports of acetic 
acid into British Malaya during the sec- 
ond quarter of 1940 amounted in value 
to 594,148 Straits dollars, a sharp rise 
over imports in the second quarter of 
1939 totaling 5,574 Straits dollars. Im- 
ports of acetic acid during the first 
quarter of 1940 reached a value of 404,042 
Straits dollars. (American Consulate 
General, Singapore.) 

@ Eogypt.—Glycerine imports during the 
first half of 1940 amounted to 25,149 gross 
kilograms valued at £E1,739 (Egyptian 
pounds), a continuation of the declines 
noted during the first quarters of 1939 
and 1938 when imports were, respec- 
tively, 27,195 (£E1,343) and 37,724 gross 
kilograms (£E2.541). 

@ Hungary—A decree of the Minister of 
Finance, effective September 8, 1940, per- 
mits Hungarian agricultural and indus- 
trial alcohol factories to produce a total 
of 420,000 hectoliters of alcohol (11,095,- 
140 gallons) during the 1940-41 season. 
Agricultural producers manufacturing 
alcohol from beets will be paid by the 
Government 66 to 68 pengos per hecto- 
liter (26.4 gallons); that produced from 
pcetatoes and other nonfarinaceous mat- 
ter, 82 pengos per hectoliter; and that 
from rye, corn, and other farinaceous 
matter, 88 pengos per hectoliter. 

Plants producing from molasses will 
receive 51 pengos per hectoliter; from 
beets, 64 to 66 pengos; from potatoes, 80 
pengos; and from rye, corn, and other 
farinaceous matter, 86 pengos. 

For alcohol produced from plums, 

pears, apples, and berries the Government 
will pay 150 pengos per hectoliter; from 
cherries, apricots, and juniper berries 160 
pengos; and from other fruits, 140 pengos 
per hectoliter. (American Consulate 
General, Budapest.) 
@ Jndia—Camphor imports into British 
India trended downward during recent 
years, owing largely to smaller receipts 
from Germany—no doubt of the syn- 
thetic variety. 

In 1937 camphor imports totaled 
1,859,231 pounds (2,314,044 rupees), de- 
clining in 1938 to 1,763,341 pounds 
(2,106,414 rupees) and again in 1939, to 
1,721,316 pounds (2,434,963 rupees). In 
the last named year Germany supplied 
408,033 pounds (458,834 rupees) and 
Japan 995,657 pounds (1,548,078 rupees) 
compared with the 1938 share in the 
trade by Germany and Japan, respec- 
tively, of 673,323 pounds (761,525 rupees) 
and 885,390 pounds (1,113,985 rupees). 
@ Mezxico—Incoming shipments of cre- 
osote oil in carload or shipload lots in- 
creased in 1939 to 5,037,169 kilograms 
(890,983 pesos) from 3,102,501 kilograms 
(401,744 pesos) in 1938. The United 
States supplied all of the 1939 imports 
compared with only 84,063 kilograms 
(12,842 pesos) in the preceding year. 
(American Commercial Attaché, Mexico 
City.) 

@ Rumania.—Oxalic acid imports into 
Rumania during the first half of 1940 in- 
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creased to 1,565 quintals (7,008,000 lei) 
from 512 metric quintals (1,535,000 lei) 
in the corresponding period of 1939. 
During the years 1938 and 1939 imports 
remained fairly constant, totaling in 1938 
1,274 quintals (3,982,000 lei) , and in 1939 
amounting to 1,230 quintals (3,669,000 
lei). 


Coal 


B@ Spain.—A survey of a number of large 
consumers of coal in the Madrid area 
discloses that their coal supplies during 
recent months have been larger and de- 
liveries more regular than during the 
corresponding period of last year. Many 
of these consumers, fearing a repetition 
of the scarcity experienced during win- 
ter of 1939-40, placed their contracts 
early in the year, and some accumulated 
fairly large stocks which have permitted 
them to continue operations at normal 
levels. 

The output of Spanish coal mines dur- 
ing the first 6 months of 1940 has been 
on a larger scale than during 1939 or 
during any recent year, according to the 
Boletin Minero e Industrial. Production 
during 1939 totaled 6,959,331 metric tons 
of coal—6,089,479 tons bituminous, 663,- 
593 tons anthracite, and 204,259 tons 
lignite. Production during the first half 
of 1940 amounted to 4,533,674 tons—bi- 
tuminous 3,741,053, anthracite 532,974, 
and lignite 259,647 tons. 

This increase in production has been 
encouraged by the curtailment of im- 
ports; but it has not attained a volume 
sufficient to offset normal purchases from 
abroad. While no figures are available 
on the quantity of coal imported during 
1940, it is known to be much less than the 
800,000 to 1,000,000 metric tons normally 
imported prior to the Spanish civil war. 

An equitable distribution of this larger 
output to the principal consuming cen- 
ters has been made difficult by the insuffi- 
ciency of railway rolling stock. At times 
stocks at the mines are quite large, while 
extreme shortages exist in consuming 
centers. As stocks which accumulated 
during the summer months are con- 
sumed, these shortages will probably 
again occur. (American Commercial At- 
taché, Madrid.) 


Construction 


@ Australia—The construction of a new 
highway 625 miles long, between Alice 
Springs, Central Australia, and Birdum, 
Northern Territory, was commenced 
during September 1940. The estimated 
cost is £200,000. This project will pro- 
vide a link in overland communication 
between the railhead of the Centra] Aus- 
tralia Railway at Alice Springs and the 
railhead of the North Australia Railway 
at Birdum. The work is being carried 
out by the New South Wales Main Roads 
Department, the Main Road Commission 
of Queensland, and the Highways and 
Local Government Department of South 
Australia. Construction is being carried 
out as rapidly as possible, as the road 
will be of great defense value in pro- 
viding an all-weather link between the 
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territory of the north and south rail- 
ways. (American Consulate General, 
Sydney.) 

@ Mezxico.—No construction activity 
during the third quarter of 1940 was re- 
ported on the Puerto Mexico-Campeche 
Railroad, although final surveys were 
completed. It is estimated that 55 per- 
cent of total excavation has been com- 
pleted, and that 7,815,039 cubic meters 
of earth have been removed to date. Of 
the 708 kilometers total length of the 
railroad, including the Lerma Branch, 
397 kilometers of grade have been com- 
pleted and 388.777 kilometers of rail laid. 
The grading on 98 kilometers is approxi- 
mately 90 percent completed. 

Heavy rains in the State of Michoacan 

delayed construction work on the “El 
Marques” and other bridges of the Calt- 
zontzin-Apatzingan Railroad. It was re- 
ported that 3,622,866 cubic meters of 
earth have been excavated, representing 
approximately 99 percent of total ex- 
cavations. (American Consulate, Mex- 
ico, D. F.) 
@ Thailand—The Thailand Govern- 
ment’s 5-year road-building program, 
which was inaugurated in 1935, will be 
completed at the close of 1940, when 
a total of approximately 30,000,000 baht 
will have been spent. Several roads 
which were included in the program 
were opened to traffic during the sum- 
mer months. They included a highway 
from Bangkok to Lopburi, a distance of 
about 85 miles, a longer stretch from 
Khonkaen to Nongkai, and a new high- 
way from Chumporn to Kraburi, a dis- 
tance of approximately 40 miles. 

It is reported that the Government is 
now planning to begin a second 5-year 
highway program in 1941, foreseeing the 
expenditure of 60,000,000 baht to link 
Bangkok with practically all the outly- 
ing provinces (the average value of the 
baht in United States currency for the 
second quarter of 1940 was $0.3152, for 
the first quarter it was $0.3541 and for 
the second quarter of 1939 the baht was 
$0.4249). ‘(American Consulate General, 
Bangkok.) 

Mileage of the highway system of 
Thailand has reached 5,905 kilometers 
(3,690 miles) including roads in munici- 
palities. The Department of Public 
Municipal Works under the Ministry of 
the Interior has charge of the construc- 
tion and maintenance of highways. Ex- 
penditures budgeted for the fiscal year 
ended September 30, 1940, total about 
$3,186,674. There is no gasoline tax in 
Thailand. Asphalt is imported from 
Japan and the United States. During 
the last fiscal year imports from Japan 
were valued at $96,267 and those from 
the United States at $41,937. 

The following types of road-building 
equipment, Diesel road rollers, concrete 
mixers, water pumps, and motortrucks 
were imported during the year ended 
March 31, 1940, most of which, except 
motortrucks, were imported from Japan 
and European countries. There were 35 
American trucks valued at $27,008, and 
4 from Italy worth $3,457 purchased for 
highway purposes. American exports 
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also shared in the furnishing of water 
pumps, but in a limited way. Now that 
European sources of supply are, for the 
most part, cut off, American manufac- 
turers are likely to obtain a larger share 
of the business. (American Legation, 
Bangkok.) 


Electrical Machinery and Equip- 
ment 


W@ Netherlands Indies.—Prior to the out- 
break of hostilities the Netherlands 
Indies obtained its electrical equipment 
from the Netherlands, Great Britain, the 
United States, Japan, and Germany. It 
is impossible to determine from official 
trade returns the precise share of each 
country since the Straits Settlements is 
credited with certain goods which are 
transshipped from other countries, 
largely Great Britain. 

European conditions prevent countries 
in the war area supplying Netherlands 
Indies needs at present and other sources 
of supply are being sought. In local 
Dutch circles it is felt that preference 
should be given to British suppliers of 
electrical equipment — particularly in 
view of Britain’s increased purchases of 
Netherlands Indies produce. 


Batteries 


@ Argentina—Lead battery plates are 
now produced in the Argentine in suffi- 
cient quantities to supply the total re- 
quirements at prices that do not admit 
of competition from similar imported 
plates. The lead-working industry in 
Argentina has made rapid progress dur- 
ing the past several years. The long list 
of lead products now being manufactured 
has reduced imports to negligible 
amounts. (American Commercial At- 
taché, Buenos Aires.) 


Electric Household Appliances 


@ Mexico—Exemption of taxes for 5 
years on the manufacture of electric 
irons has been granted the Fabrica de 
Artefactos Electricas “Mayson,” Mexico, 
D. F. The company is also authorized 
annually to import, free of duty, raw 
materials such as are needed. The com- 
pany is given 30 days from the date of 
the publication of the authorization in 
which to commence operations. (Ameri- 
can Commercial Attaché, Mexico, D. F.) 
@ New Zealand—The manufacture and 
assembly of electric washing machines, 
refrigerators, cooking ranges, and domes- 
tic appliances such as irons, toasters, 
heaters, and similar products, has made 
substantial progress under the protection 
of import control regulations. Four firms 
engaged in the manufacture of washing 
machines, complete except for the motors 
and wringers, which are still being im- 
ported. A fifth firm, the branch of a 
well-known Canadian organization, op- 
erates an assembly plant for which nearly 
all parts are imported, although pressure 
is being brought to influence this concern 
to incorporate more parts of local manu- 
facture. Licenses to import parts have 
been granted in this instance in recog- 
nition of the firm’s long establishment 
in the Dominion, 
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The manufacture of irons, toasters, 

heaters, kettles, and similar products is 
almost entirely in the hands of one firm 
which maintains a country-wide distri- 
bution and is supplying a steady demand. 
Refrigerators and cooking ranges are 
being produced by several firms, most of 
which are small and still in the initial 
Stages of development. 
@ Manchuria—A scientist in Japan has 
succeeded in making insulation oil for 
use in electric transformers and similar 
products, from soybeans, according to 
the local press. (American Consulate 
General, Harbin.) 


Fats, Oils, and Oil Seeds 


@ Brazil—Exporters continue to predict 
that the 1940-41 Bahia crop of castor 
seed will be between 600,000 and 700,000 
bags (60 kilograms each). Contrary to 
previous expectations, castor seed pro- 
ducers have not adopted a policy of 
abandoning their castor plantings in 
favor of other crops. This is due, it is 
stated, to the large Japanese purchases 
in August. 

No Official statistics are available re- 
garding stocks on hand, but it is esti- 
mated that on September 30 there were 
about 50,000 bags in Bahia warehouses 
and about 70,000 bags in the interior. 

In the July-September quarter of 1940 
Bahia exported 194,823 bags, compared 
with 119,548 during the preceding quar- 
ter, and 69,747 bags in the July-Septem- 
ber quarter of 1939. 

Details of exports during the third 
quarter of 1940 are shown in the 
following table: 





September quarter 


Country eo onamia Waceleee 
1939 1940 
1s Bags 
United States - 42, 482 148, 912 
Netherlands__. 10, 230 _ 
Great Britain - 10, 205 : 
Italy __.._- . 3,430 - ans 
France-_---- 1, 700 ¥ 
eee 1, 700 : 
Japan - ‘i rahi insinsiuallinduticatindanied 44, 211 
Se eee 1, 700 
i ae 69,747 | 194, 823 





Exports during September of each of 
the past 5 years, shown in bags of 60 
kilograms, were as follows: 1936, 39,908: 
1937, 57,033; 1938, 56,924; 1939, 17,460: 
1940, 57,902. 


Exports of Castor Seed From Brazil 





Month 








1939 | 1940 

| Bags | Bags 
0 EE ee - 54, 388 | 36, 347 
SE eae | 40,792 18, 720 
March _. | 43,161 15, 238 
A pril__ | 22,082 44, 569 
May. | 46,739 39, 319 
June _. 33, 988 | 36, 540 
July 32, 288 | 71, 032 
August 29, 999 | 65, 889 
September 7, 460 57, 902 
ESS eee Cea 310, 897 3R5, 5AG 





NotTe.—Bags are of 60 kilograms, 
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Exports, by Countries, of Castor Seed 
From Brazil 





: 
| January-September 





Country of destination 


1939 | 1940 
Bags | Bage 
United States. _- ae _ 190, 175 226, 185 
Great Britain ------- ‘ =| - 57,434 ‘ 
Netherlands : 20, 728 | 6, 790 
France__- | 20, 430 |_...- 
Belgium 6, 800 | _ 
eR | 3,430 102, 330 
Germany i exe 11, 900 | 4, 340 
Japan. __ 3 calasdaubebesan 44, 211 
Brazil (other States) - anol 1, 700 
sicielelcesattieitiedlsdiiligabalins 
a ee = 310,897 | 385, 556 





Exporters report that market condi- 

tions remained fair during the period 
under review. Prices fell in July, im- 
proved in August as a result of Japanese 
purchases, and, with their discontinu- 
ance, weakened again at the end of 
September. (American Consulate, 
Bahia.) 
@ Canada.—Canadian whaling opera- 
tions which centered off the Queen Char- 
lotte Islands on the British Columbia 
coast this season, resulted in a catch of 
219 whales, which yielded 2,687 barrels of 
whale oil and 5,473 barrels of sperm oil, 
according to official reports. In addi- 
tion to the oil, 181 tons of bone meal and 
434 tons of fertilizer were produced from 
the 1940 catch. 

This fleet was inactive in the 1939 sea- 

son, but the catch in 1938 of 310 whales 
furnished 11,504 barrels of sperm oil and 
1,635 barrels of whale oil, in addition to 
490 tons of fertilizer and 273 tons of bone 
meal. (American Consulate General, 
Vancouver.) 
@ Gambia.—The British West African 
Colony and Protectorate of the Gambia 
is entirely dependent on agriculture; is 
a one-crop country, with peanuts 
(groundnuts) regularly constituting over 
95 percent of the value of exports. Pea- 
nuts from Gambia, unlike those from the 
majority of exporting countries, are ex- 
ported in bulk in the form of unshelled 
nuts. 

Owing to extremely low prices, the 
peanut crop has decreased in the last 2 
years, as shown by exports, which, in 
long tons, were: 67,228 in 1933; 71,316 in 
1934; 44,712 in 1935; 49,104 in 1936; 
66,566 in 1937; 46,981 in 1938; and 
49,110 in 1939. 

Palm kernels are minor products, ex- 

ports of which in 1938 were 681 long tons, 
and in 1939, 656 long tons. ‘American 
Consul, Lagos, Nigeria.) 
@ Hungary.—An agreement between the 
Hungarian and German Governments, 
signed on October 9, provides that Hun- 
gary shall, in the next crop year, devote 
an area of 120,000 hectares (1 hectare 
equals 2.47 acres) to the production of 
sunflower seed, linseed, and castor seed. 
In the 1938-39 crop year, Hungary 
planted only 50,000 hectares to these 
products, and 70,000 hectares in the 
current year. 

Hungary has never produced enough 
vegetable oil and oil cake for its own 
needs. The shortage in past years has 
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been met by the importation of whale oil, 
copra, linseed, and linseed oil. It is esti- 
mated that the present, enlarged 
Hungary requires about 30,000 tons of 
vegetable oil annually for domestic needs, 
The increased acreage provided for in the 
agreement will create a surplus of oil- 
seeds, which will be taken by Germany at 
prices to be fixed before December 1 of 
the year preceding production, and at 
levels which will insure fair returns to 
farmers. 

Germany will undertake to demon- 

strate to Hungary the method by which 
cake made of castor seed may be used for 
fodder. It is also stipulated that all soy- 
beans and sunflower seed which had this 
year been grown in the retrieved Transyl- 
vanian area on the basis of contracts 
with Germany, will be placed at Ger- 
many’s disposal this year. ‘(American 
Consulate General, Budapest.) 
@ Peru.—Most of the Peruvian demand 
for olive oil has been met in the past by 
imports, which, in 1938, totaled 404,945 
kilograms (Italy, 341,508; France, 35,- 
932), and in 1939, 282,062 kilograms 
(Italy, 197,624; France, 34,447). After 
Italy entered the European war, Peru 
experienced the same difficulties in ob- 
taining supplies. Official statistics show 
that imports during the first 6 months cof 
1940 totaled 99,079 kilograms. 

An increasing number of foreign calls 
for local olives and oil has led to the 
belief that efforts are to be made to build 
up local production, but it is not thought, 
in trade circles, that much capital will be 
invested in the industry, since it might 
take years to develop the industry, and 
the demand, at least from foreign coun- 
tries, would be expected to decline as 
soon as Italian and French supplies are 
again plentiful in world markets. (Amer- 
ican Commercial Attaché. Callao-Lima.) 
@ Philippine Islands.—The market for 
Philippine coconut products improved 
nominally during October, because of the 
unwillingness of producers to supply copra 
at current levels and the consequent dif- 
ficulty experienced by millers in securing 
supplies. Basic conditions continued un- 
favorable and Philippine prices were con- 
siderably in excess of export offers for 
both copra and coconut oil. Far East de- 
velopments caused uncertainty and the 
trade was unwilling to make future com- 
mitments. 

Copra arrivals showed considerable sea- 
sonalimprovements during October. Ap- 
parently there was a substantial produc- 
tion and marketing of nuts stored earlier 
inthe year. Arrivals in Manila increased 
21 percent, and in Cebu 14 percent, com- 
pared with September, but both figures 
were substantially below October of last 
year, the declines being 11 and 16 percent, 
respectively. Considerably increased di- 
rect shipment from the outports were re- 
ported, which probably accounted for the 
comparatively small arrivals in the two 
principal centers. 

At the beginning of October, copra was 
quoted at 2.90 pesos per 100 kilograms, 
delivered in Manila. 

The market improved gradually, since 
various local contractors became uneasy 
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and began covering commitments even at 
aloss. Subsequently the market reached 
a high of 3.40 pesos per 100 kilograms, al- 
though actual transactions at this level 
were small. Local crushers were com- 
pelled to withhold sales of coconut oil, 
owing to the comparatively low prices, 
and were generally unwilling to pay more 
than 3.20 pesos. By the close of the 
menth the market became quite inactive, 
with buyers offering 3.10 pesos, with a 
small premium possible for special lots. 

Copra exports were active during Octo- 
per, the total for the month being more 
than double that for September, and re- 
cording a gain of 12,000 metric tons com- 
pared with October of last year. The out- 
standing feature of the month was a ship- 
ment of 6,502 tons to Europe, although 
this was believed to represent an order 
placed earlier in the year for which ship- 
ment was deferred owing to lack of cargo 
space. Exports to the United States dur- 
ing October were the largest reported 
since July 1937. The cumulative total 
for the first 10 months of 1940 indicates 
a drop of 20 percent compared with the 
same period of 1939. Shipments to the 
United States advanced 37,000 tons, but 
those to Europe fell 71,000 tons. 

Stocks of copra at Manila and Cebu at 
the close of October were about 15,000 tons 
below September, and some 24,000 smaller 
than on the same date last year. 

The coconut-oil market was quiet 
throughout, October. Small sales were 
reported to the United States Atlantic 
coast at 25g cents, c. i. f., but large pur- 
chasers were unwilling to consider any 
price above 2'5 cents. The Pacific coast 
market was nominally stationary at 2% 
cents, f. o. b. tank cars, with very few 
sales reported. 

Exports of coconut oil were fairly ac- 
tive during October, the total gaining over 
2,000 tons compared with September, and 
being more than double that for the same 
month last year. The feature of this 
month’s trade was the shipment of 176 
tons to China and Japan, which normally 
buy very little coconut oil from the Phil- 
ippine Islands. 

Stocks at Manila and Cebu at the close 
of October showed an increase of 2,082 
tons over previous months, but were 437 
tons smaller than on the same date in 
1939. 

The copra cake and meal market im- 
proved considerably during October. 
There was a fairly substantial demand 
from the United States Pacific coast, with 
prices moving upward gradually from 
$17.25 to $18.50 per ton, c. i. f., at the 
close of the month. Since these prices 
were somewhat above the local quota- 
tions for use as fuel or fertilizer, the 
mills became somewhat reluctant to sell 
to local consumers. 

October cake and meal exports re- 
corded a gain of 4,241 tons over the pre- 
ceding month and 1,053 tons over the 
same month last year. During the cur- 
rent year the United States has absorbed 
much larger quantities, compensating to 
a large extent for the cessation of ship- 
ments to Europe. This trend is clearly 
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apparent in the cumulative figures for 
the first 10 months of 1940, which show 
a gain of 31,000 tons, or 74 percent, in 
exports to the United States, against a 
decline of 38,000 tons, or 78 percent, in 
shipments to Europe. 

The desiccated coconut market showed 
the usual seasonal activity during Octo- 
ber, the month of heavy shipment to the 
United States. Practically all mills are 
working at capacity and attempting to 
ship as much as possible before Decem- 
ber 31, when an export tax becomes effec- 
tive. This tax amounts to about 77 cen- 
tavos per 100 kilograms. 

Exports during October reached a new 
high for the current year and were also 
moderately larger than during the cor- 
responding month last year. 

Schnurmachers statistics for October 
reported as follows: copra arrivals, Ma- 
nila, 582,000 sacks, and Cebu, 436,000; 
exports, 40,000 metric tons (33,000 to 
United States and 7,000 to Europe); 
stocks at the end of the month, Manila, 
34,000 metric tons, and Cebu, 35,000; 
prices, in pesos per 100 kilograms, high, 
3.20, and low, 2.90; coconut-oil exports, 
total, 17,000 metric tons (16,000 to the 
United States); stocks at the end of the 
month, Manila, 11,000 metric tons, and 
Cebu, 8,000; prices, in pesos per kilobram, 
high, 0.0814, and low 0.0744; copra cake 
and meal exports, total 10,000 metric tons 
(all to the United States); stocks at the 
end of the month, Manila, 4,000 metric 
tons, and Cebu, 6,000; desiccated coconut 
exports, total 4,500 metric tons (4,000 to 
the United States). ‘(American Trade 
Commissioner, Manila.) 


Foodstuffs and Allied Products 


@ Greece —To centralize and expedite 
the purchase and transportation to 
Greece of essential foreign products for 
civilian needs, especially foodstuffs, both 
for civilian and fighting forces—but not 
military supplies—the Government has 
created the Greek Supply Office, with 
subsidiary agencies at New York (headed 
by the Greek Consulate General), Alex- 
andria, and Bombay. Purchases will be 
made on a commercial basis, without 
adjudication against payment in the 
United States, or with British funds. 
Available Greek tonnage will be requi- 
sitioned by the Government to transport 
United States purchases as quickly as 
possible. For some weeks at least, au- 
thorities at Athens anticipate that such 
requisitioned vessels will be required ex- 
clusively for Government cargo, but they 
hope to rapidly elaborate the shipping 
facilities between Greece and the United 
States in expectation of increasing de- 
pendence on the United States, as Ger- 
man and other nearby sources dwindle 
or disappear. The Minister of National 
Economy states that the normal Greek 
import quota system is necessarily sus- 
pended and that all private imports will 
be subject to a special permit on each 
shipment, issuance depending primarily 
on availability of shipping and nature of 
product. (American Legation, Athens.) 
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Coffee, Tea, and Cocoa 


@ Brazil—Although it is yet too early to 
forecast with any degree of accuracy, 
cocoa traders estimate that the total 
cocoa crop of Bahia will be between 
2,000,000 and 2,100,000 bags (60 kilo- 
grams each). 

Exports of cocoa beans from the ports 
of Bahia and Ilheos during October 1940 
totaled 180,930 bags (Ilheos 72,000) , com- 
pared with 201,230 bags in September 
1940, and 265,175 in October 1939. 

Details are shown in the following 
tables: 


Exports of Cocoa Beans From the State 














of Bahia 
October 
Country of destination l 
1939 | 1940 
Petra ee 
Bags | Bags 
UME ME. ocinectucoumee 209, 010 1171, 150 
Argentina.........................) 3780] ‘8,800 
COMM: <c. nec. tee 1, 725 | 700 
1 Tr re io a Bi tc 550 1, 350 
PUSGIIIEY = & s.-o5. nk ck ss Rsk eamendae 1,000 
Brazil (other States)... _.-.....-- 1, 655 | 930 
GRR is. . han Scar oe. koe 48, 485 eee S ae 
Total 265, 175 180, 930 








1New York, 92,500; Philadelphia, 47,500; 
28,500; San Francisco, 2,050; New Orleans, 600. 


NoTE.—Bags are of 60 kilograms. 
Movement of Cocoa at Bahia 


Boston, 











October 
Item | 
1939 1940 
Bags Bags 
DOIN ini ncthnnwtieeo Scheie 247, 461 304, 
Exports_.....2. Feats cetet abana 265, 175 180, 930 
Stocks at end of month_........._- 93, 550 318, 807 











Exporters report that market condi- 
tions improved somewhat during Octo- 
ber, due to better prices being offered by 
American firms. 

Nothing has yet been done in connec- 
tion with the projected financing loan 
which is under study by the Commission 
of National Economic Defense at Rio de 
Janeiro. (American Consulate, Bahia.) 
@ Colombia.—Coffee exports during 
October totaled 330,994 bags, bringing the 
total since July 1, 1940, to 1,356,715 bags. 

Details are shown in the following 
table: 


Exports of Coffee From Columbia 





1939 } 1940 
Country of destina- | l |- ‘earns 
tion } | : 
| Octo- Crop | Octo-| Crop 
| ber | year ! ber | year! 





| | 


Bags Bags | Bags 





| Bags | 
United States....__.. |310, 106| 933, 097/313, 180!1, 267, 675 
Wee oi. -<cceicea ivy 530, 205} "208 
Canada, direct... --- 649} 6,823) 1,121) 3, 146 

Canada, via New 

MR EWitccwtspsoes 16,329; 47,870) 13,353) 64,978 
Tins ag tenassanieniene NORCO ib 679 
Panama, in transit_..| 1,096/ 10,590} 2,807) 17, 509 
Chile. __.- inlidumiadhasetts 508)... ...] 878 
ce ESS, GES 235, 235) =: 1, 469 
Others. __- ...-| 18,305 71, 229) 3 86 
Tetdl. 22... 346, 485|1, 070, 972/330, 994 1, 356, 715 

| 





1 Beginning July 1 of respective years. 





Note.—Bags are of 60 kilograms each. 
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Reports from Pereira and Medellin 
districts indicate normal yields for the 
main crops of these sections. Early re- 
ceipts were disappointing as to quality, 
although later rains brought improve- 
ment. An exportable crop of, roughly, 
4,000,000 bags for the 1940-41 season is 
indicated. 

The complete text of the National 
Coffee Federation’s annual report is not 
yet available. From published sum- 
maries, however, considerable informa- 
tion of interest is given. 

Data covering purchases and stocks 
of the Federation are shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 


60-kilogram 
bags 
67, 899 


lp RNR iMag och tae ats ences carci 364, 211 

_ ES a ee 432, 110 
Sales, Sept. 1, 1939-Oct. 31, 1940... 166, 380 
eo ee re 265, 730 


(American Commercial Attaché, Bogota.) 


@ Haiti—Shipments of coffee during 
October 1940 were the lowest on record, 
totaling only 650 bags (of 60 kilograms 
each), of which 639 bags went to the 
United States and the rest to the Ba- 
hama Islands, Chile, and Yugoslavia. 
During October 1939, 24,892 bags were 
exported. The decline was due to prices 
being out of line with New York levels. 
Also, during this period the Haitian Gov- 
ernment had under consideration a plan 
for reducing export duties on coffee. 
Consequently, dealers were unwilling to 
transact business until the Government 
made its decision. The investigation re- 
sulted in an executive order which 
reduced duties by one-third. The bulk 
of Haitian coffee, which is covered by 
types 4 through 7, will now be assessed an 
export duty of approximately $2.09 per 
100 kilograms. 

Estimates as to the size of the 1940-41 
crop continue at approximately 24,- 
000,000 kilograms, or slightly more than 
that of the preceding year. (American 
Consulate, Port-au-Prince.) 


@ Mexico.—Coffee exports in October 
1940 (based on preliminary figures) 
totaled 4,216 bags (of 60 kilograms each), 
all of which went to the United States, 
compared with 288 bags in September 
1940, and 20,126 bags in October 1939. 
Shipping has barely begun for the sea- 
son, and this figure cannot be taken as 
indicative of the size of the harvest just 
beginning. No crop estimates are yet 
available. 

The Mexican “aforo,” or appraisement 
tax on exported coffee, which has been 
the subject of strong objection on the 
part of growers, has been substantially 
reduced. ‘American Consulate, Vera- 
cruz.) 


Fish and Products 


@ Canada.—Herring fishermen in Brit- 
ish Columbia suspended operations for 
nearly 2 weeks pending conclusion of a 
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price agreement, whereby fishermen will 
now receive $2.40 a ton for herring to be 
used in reduction plants. Packing plants, 
however, will pay $3.40 a ton for herring 
to be used for bait or canned. Last year’s 
price to the fishermen was $2.40 a ton, 
regardless of utilization in reduction 
plants, or in canning. The war has cre- 
ated an abnormal demand in Great Brit- 
ain for canned herring from British Co- 
lumbia; more than 157,000 cases have al- 
ready been canned, and if licenses are 
received for the 1,500,000 cases said to 
have been ordered by the United King- 
dom, the canned-herring pack this sea- 
son should have a value of nearly $3,500,- 
000. (American Consulate General, 
Vancouver.) 


Fruits 


@ Cuba.—With the close of the avocado 
exporting season on September 30, large 
shipments of Cuban fruits to foreign 
markets came to an end until harvesting 
of the new pineapple crop begins next 
April. Aside from an unusually heavy 
movement of grapefruit to the United 
States early in October, exports of fruit 
in that month were negligible. 


Exports of Fresh Fruit to the United 
States From Habana 





October 





Kind 
1939 1940 
Pounds Pounds 

Papayas 22, 174 61, 510 
Avocados 267 
Grapefruit 76,071 | 2,849, 790 
Pineapples ! 8, 484 15, 248 
Plantains 141, 528 678, 064 
Bananas (4) 81, 668 
Others 197, 091 1, 431 

Jan. 1-Oct. 31 

Kind eet 
1939 1940 
Pounds Pounds 
Papayas 458,611 | 1,077, 838 
Avocados 8, 714, 300 |13, 268, 488 
Grapefruit 4, 511, 600 | 12, 220, 470 
Pineapples ! 1, 274, 946 | 1,021, 455 
Pineapples in bulk 1,601,488 | 3, 704, 580 
Plantains 871, 328 | 5, 237, 091 
Bananas .| (2) 176, 232 
Others | 2, 434, 342 708, 999 
| 
| Crates. ? Not shown separately. 


Shipments from the early winter vege- 
table crop may be expected to be made 
in November, although no important 
movement is anticipated until early De- 
cember. 


Exports of Fresh Vegetables to the United 
States From Habana 





October 
Kind 
1939 1940 


Pounds Pounds 
Okra 21,315 3, 860 
Others 63, 733 64, 580 
Total 85, 048 


68, 449 


December 14, 1940 


Exports of Fresh Vegetables to the United 
States From Habana—Continued 





| Novem- | Novem- 
| ber—Octo- | ber-Octo- 
|ber 1938-39) ber 1939-40 


Kind 


| Pounds | 


. | Pounds 
lomatoes )44, 340, 033 | 77, 988, 985 
Eggplant | 5,453,982 | 6, 495, 339 
Peppers | 1,851,509 | 6, 639, 446 
Okra 2, 098, 965 1, 792, 970 
Lima beans 4, 593, 748 7, 330, 469 
Cucumbers __ _ - a | 2,442,018 | 2,515, 060 
Potatoes | 833,914 | 4, 731,267 
Others 631,261 | 2,455, 583 
Total_. 62, 218, 260 (109, 949, 119 





(American Consulate General, Ha- 


bana.) 


@ Panama.—Banana exports (all to the 
United States) during the third quarter 
of the calendar year 1940, totaled 1,516,- 
855 stems valued at $889,741, compared 
with 1,371,511 stems valued at $630,378 
during the second quarter. Puerto Arm- 
uelles supplied 1,068,295 stems, Colon 
435,610, and Bocas del Toro 14,950. 
(American Commercial Attaché, Pana- 
ma.) 


Grain and Products 





U. S. EXPORTS 


WHEAT 
SEPTEMBER Cot A 


1940 

sepremaer <a 3 aun cau 3 
1939 
AUGUST fad 4 

1940 


EACH SYMBOL EQUALS 750,000 BUSHELS 





@ The rice market in Puerto Rico, as | 
of November 29, continued strong with an | 


upward tendency. Actual demand was 
for shipment in January, February, and 
March, since purchases had already been 
consummated for December and Janu- 
ary. The majority of mills refused to sell 
for later shipment than January, thus 
leaving a small minority of mills that 
are reported to be transacting a substan- 
tial volume of business at present. 

California price advances recently an- 
nounced became effective on November 
25. 
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Actual prices, per pocket of 100 
pounds, c. i. f., Puerto Rican ports, for 
the principal grades, quoted by mills on 
November 29, were reported as follows: 
California Japan rice—Extra Fancy, $3.80 
(Dec. 15), $3.95 (Jan. 15); Fancy, $3.75 
(Dec. 15), $3.90 (Jan. 15); Extra Choice, 
$3.70 (Dec. 15), $3.85 (Jan. 15); Choice, 
$3.65 (Dec. 15), $3.80 (Jan. 15) ; Southern 
Rice—Blue Rose Extra Fancy, $3.70- 
$3.80; Japans, $3.30—$3.50. 

Arrivals in the week ended November 

23 consisted of 38,874 pockets from the 
Southern States, but no arrivals from 
California, according to unofficial reports. 
(Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, San Juan.) 
@ Cuba.—Demand for American rice 
underwent little change during the week 
ended November 27. Sales continued 
fair, although well under the high levels 
reached during recent weeks, with some 
buying for near-term needs but princi- 
pally for delivery up to April 1941. As 
formerly, interest remained centered on 
medium-broken new-crop long grains, 
with Rexoras in particular demand. 

According to the trade, sales were 
around 64,000 pockets. 

Orientals continued inactive, with no 
sales for import or new cargoes for this 
market ascertainable during the period 
under review. For the first time in sev- 
eral weeks, however, local dealers re- 
ceived firm offers on 940 out of a total 
of 7,000 tons of Thailand (Siam) rices 
afloat for nearby West Indian ports. 

Imports through the Port of Habana 

during the period November 21-27 
totaled 36,700 pockets (1,674,185 kilo- 
grams), with no arrivals of oriental rices 
during that interval, according to statis- 
tics compiled privately from _ ships’ 
manifests. ‘(American Consulate Gen- 
eral, Habana.) 
@ Japan.—Wheat imports during the 
September-—October 1940 period 
amounted to 18,000 long tons (672,000 
bushels), including 15,000 tons (560,000 
bushels) which represents delayed ship- 
ment under the 200,000-ton (7,467,000 
bushels) contract with Australian wheat 
growers, according to trade sources. 

Although the supply of domestic wheat 
is about 9 percent greater than last 
year’s, the amount available for domestic 
consumption is not believed to be suffi- 
cient to meet the heavy demand for rice 
substitutes during the coming year. In 
Toyko, during recent months there has 
been a definite shortage of bread as a re- 
sult of the activity of the authorities in 
encouraging the substitution of bread for 
rice, 

There has been a sharp increase in 
Japanese imports of wheat flour during 
the current year, arrivals during the first 
7months amounting to 11,149,257 pounds, 
with only 39,235 pounds during the cor- 
responding period of last year, and 
913,577 pounds during the first 7 months 
of 1938. 

July exports of wheat flour amounted 
to 51,824,022 pounds, a drop of approxi- 
mately 20,000,000 pounds compared with 
the preceding month. Shipments for the 
first 7 months of the year reached 327,- 
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620,571 pounds, compared with 184,468,- 
201 pounds during the corresponding 
period of last year. Shipments to the 
yen-bloc accounted for almost all of the 
total exports, the quantity sold to foreign 
markets amounting to only 62,698 
pounds. (American Commercial Attaché, 
Tokyo.) 

@ Philippine Islands.—Fairly substantial 
arrivals of new-crop rice during October 
weakened the market materially and 
quotations for old-crop rics, consequently, 
were reduced from 5 to 10 centavos (242-5 
cents) per sack (126 pounds), while the 
National Rice and Corn Corporation 
lowered its price for imported Saigon 
and Thailand rice by 20 centavos (10 
cents) to 5.60 pesos (2.80) per sack. 

Extremely dry weather during the criti- 
cal maturing season in important rice- 
producing districts in central Luzon has 
completely changed the outlook for the 
current domestic rice crop. Damage of 
from 20 to 50 percent is reported in vari- 
ous districts, and it is now generally 
agreed that instead of a bumper crop, 
the actual harvest will be somewhat be- 
low normal. No definite estimates are 
yet available, but reports of damage 
would indicate that the total harvest 
may be substantially below 50,000,000 
cavans (95 pounds each) of palay. 

The necessity for the Philippine Islands 
to import fairly substantial quantities of 
foreign rice during the coming year now 
appears probable. Manifested arrivals 
by rail in Manila during October 
amounted to 89,900 cavans, compared 
with 119,000 cavans during September. 
Shipments by water from Manila to vari- 
ous destinations totaled only 59,000 
cavans. The palay market was weak and 
irregular during October. The National 
Rice and Corn Corporation withdrew 
from the market early in the month, 
owing to the scarcity of offerings. 
(American Trade Commissioner, Manila.) 
@ Thailand —tThe strong statistical posi- 
tion of the rice market, revealed in previ- 
ous weeks, continued to make it very 
sensitive to any demand during August. 
The chief demand during the month was 
from Malayan and Straits Settlement 
buyers. Their interest was described as 
speculative and was not expected to last 
indefinitely. Prices continued their up- 
ward trend in irregular fashion. (Amer- 
ican Consulate General, Bangkok.) 


Meat and Products 


@ Australia—dAustralia is now experi- 
encing its most acute beef-cattle shortage 
for many years, because of continued dry 
seasons and the heavy slaughtering of 
calves in recent years and prices have 
risen considerably. 

Australia’s 1939-40 meat contract with 
Britain, which expired on September 30, 
1940, called for the supply of 240,000 tons 
of all classes of meat. The Ministry for 
Food, however, agreed to take more than 
the specified quantity if such was re- 
quired, and actually some 260,000 tons 
were exported. 

The new contract, the terms of which 
were announced on October 1, is for the 
12 months ended September 30, 1941. 
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The Ministry for Foods has agreed to 
purchase 249,000 tons of Australian meat, 
which includes 225,000 tons of beef, veal, 
mutton, lamb, and porker pig meat, and 
24,000 tons of baconers. (American Con- 
sulate General, Sydney.) 

@ New Zealand.—Prices payable for meat 
exports to the United Kingdom in the 
1940-41 season, announced on Novem- 
ber 19, are about the same as for the pre- 
ceding season, except for minor changes 
in the prices for edible offals and home 
pork and bacon items. 

Exports of meats in the first 9 months 

of 1940 recorded the following increases 
in weight over the first 9 months of 1939: 
beef (all kinds) , 8.6 percent; lamb, 3 per- 
cent; and mutton, 72 percent. A very 
Slight decrease in pork exports has been 
compensated for by an increase in bacon 
shipments. (American Consulate Gen- 
eral, Wellington.) 
@ Sweden.—Annual food consumption 
during the past few years has included 
about 75,000 tons of butter, 55,000 tons 
of margarine, 150,000 tons of pork, 130,- 
000 tons of beef, veal, and lamb, and 130,- 
000 tons of fish. 

The per capita consumption of butter 
and margarine at present is estimated at 
twice that of 1913 and 1914, and is much 
larger than in 1929. 

Margarine production has been discon- 
tinued in Sweden for the time being, 
since it is easier to stock the raw mate- 
rials for margarine than for butter. 
Moreover, with the cessation of butter 
exports, which amounted to about 30,000 
tons in 1939, large stocks of butter have 
accumulated in cold storage. 

A further drop from the recently de- 
clining milk and butter output will oc- 
cur this winter, the shortage of feedstuffs 
causing heavy slaughtering of cattle. At 
present there is a surplus of beef, but 
much smaller supplies are expected next 
year. Since no pork is now being ex- 
ported, about 15,000 tons annually have 
been added to the home supply, but con- 
sumption of pork has increased at a more 
rapid rate than the supply. 

It has been impossible to maintain the 
normal supply of fish, because of the 
blockade. (American Commercial At- 
taché, Stockholm.) 


Spices and Related Products 


@ Jamaica—Exports of ginger during 
the quarter ended September 1940 totaled 
416,365 pounds, compared with 1,077,924 
pounds during the 1939 comparable pe- 
riod. Dealers estimate that 80 percent 
went to the United Kingdom and the 
United States, and practically all of the 
remainder to Canada. Total exports for 
the 9 months ended September 30, 1940, 
were 2,442,834 pounds, compared with 
3,151,795 pounds during the comparable 
1939 period. The 1940 crop was small; 
very little, if any, ginger is now on hand 
in Jamaica, according to reports. The 
next crop is not expected to be large. 
Exports of pimento during the quarter 
ended September 30, 1940, totaled 1,113,- 
521 pounds, compared with 2,262,297 
pounds in September 1939. Dealers state 
that between 60 and 70 percent went to 
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the United States, and practically all of 
the remainder to the United Kingdom 
and Canada. Exports during the 9 
months ended September 30, 1940, totaled 
2,357,888 pounds, compared with 4,493,089 
pounds in September 1939. The pimento 
crop of 1940, which came to maturity in 
August, was the smallest in 50 years, 
according to dealers, whose estimates are 
based on reports of growers that the crop 
did not exceed 20,000 bags, of 150 pounds 
each. Ordinarily, a crop of 60,000 bags 
is a short one, 75,000 bags normal, and 
105,000 bags large. Estimates of stocks 
on hand vary from 1,500 to 3,000 bags. 
(American Consulate, Kingston.) 


U. S. IMPORTS 


CANE SUGAR 


(includes Philippine Islands) 


“PERE 
ERETE EFF 
= PRERE | 


EACH SYMBOL EQUALS 100 MILLION POUNDS 


eeeet @ 
Vegetables and Products 


Exports of dried beans and peas from 
the United States during the year ended 
with August 31, 1940, were recorded at a 
value of $5,096,600 and during the same 
period imports of such products reached 
a value of $932,400. 

Included in the imports are not only 
dry beans and dry peas, but also lentils 
and garbanzos (chickpeas). The upward 
trend in exports of such products dur- 
ing recent years may be attributed to 
disturbed conditions in Europe and the 
Orient. These conditions not only af- 
fected production in and exports from 
the large producing countries, but also 
created a greater demand for United 
States beans and peas in Western 
Hemisphere countries. 

Exports of dry beans from the United 
States have increased yearly, except for 
1937, when exports dropped because of 
the low production in 1936. Exports in 
1939-40 were the largest since 1920-21, 
when 801,000 bags were shipped abroad. 
The European situation and the war in 
China and Japan, as well as the large 
crops in the United States, are the fac- 
tors which brought about this increase in 
exports. 

The volume of dry peas entering for- 
eign trade is smaller than that of dried 
beans and for the United States exports 
consistently have exceeded imports. 
Exports in 1939-40 totaled 334,887 bags, 
valued at $1,785,524, and were the larg- 
est on record. This increase was brought 
about by a shortage of peas in Europe 
and in Canada. Shipments to Europe 
increased from 2,639 bags in 1937-38 
to 201,271 in 1939-40. Exports to Can- 
ada also increased in 1939-40. The crop 
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of ycllow peas in Sweden in 1939 was a 
small one, which resulted in a demand 
for United States peas. Also, the Ca- 
nadian pea crop was much below normal, 
resulting in larger imports from the 
United States. 

United States imports of whole dry 

peas in 1939-40 amounted to 14,023 bags, 
valued at $34,392. 
@ Mezico.—The only region in the Guay- 
mas consular district in which vegetables 
are being planted on a commercial scale 
this season is in the Mayo valley. In the 
Yaqui valley, because of the lack of 
water, which this summer was used ex- 
tensively in the cultivation of the rice 
crop and which must be conserved for 
the approaching planting of wheat, no 
effort has been made to cultivate vege- 
tables for exportation or for large-scale 
domestic consumption. 

The latest figures obtainable on vege- 
tables planted in the Mayo valley are: 
4,900 acres of tomatoes, which should 
yield about 325,000 cases; about 2,000 
acres of peas, with an estimated produc- 
tion of about 162,500 bushel hampers; 
and about 130 acres of chillies, with an 
estimated production of 40 carloads. 
Nearly the entire yield of chillies will be 
consumed domestically, but only a small 
fraction of the tomatoes will be con- 
sumed locally if the markets in the 
United States and Canada are favorable 
for exportation. 

The present outlook for the tomato, 
pea, and chilli crops is very favorable. 
(American Consulate, Guaymas.) 


Hardware and Plumbing 


@ Egypt—A strong demand continues 
to exist in Egypt for many kinds of 
American building material and hard- 
ware to replace those formerly imported 
from European countries, such as iron 
and steel reds, piping, bathroom fixtures. 
builders’ hardware, nails, and similar 
products. Very little material of this 
kind has been received from the United 
States or other sources in recent months. 
As a result, existing stocks are becoming 
very low and unless additional supplies 
are received in the near future the short- 
age will seriously check the progress of 
the modest amount of private construc- 
tion actually in hand. Direct steamship 
service between the United States and 
Suez via the Cape seems to be fairly well 
established and competition between the 
three companies operating such services 
at the present time has already brought 
freight rates via this route down to about 
70 percent of what they were when this 
service was first inaugurated. (American 
Commercial Attaché, Cairo.) 


Iron and Steel 
Exports 


@ Exports of iron and steel products 
from the United States (scrap excepted) , 
registered their second successive 
monthly decline in October during which 
the total was recorded at 846,584 gross 
tons valued at $47,244,600, which com- 
pared with 965,444 tons ($50,630,600) 
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during the preceding month, and 255,081 
tons ($16,836,000) in October 1939. 

Shipments of such leading items as 
nonalloy ingots and blooms, plain strue- 
tural shapes, nonalloy other plates, non- 
alloy other bars, and pig iron were al] 
smaller in October than during the pre. 
ced.ng month and the volume of trade 
with such outstanding markets as the 
United Kingdom, Japan, the Union of 
South Africa, and Argentina was sharply 
reduced. 

The chief commodity exported during 
October was nonalloy ingots and similar 
products, the total reaching 208,461 tons, 
includ.ng 165,522 tons sent to the United 
Kingdom, 18,820 tons to Canada, and 
12,887 tons to Japan. Alloy ingots fol- 
lowed with shipments recorded at 110,632 
tons, including shipments of 106,296 tons 
to the United Kingdom. Plain struc- 
tural shapes—of which 55,187 tons were 
exported during the month—went prin- 
cipally to the United Kingdom, 30,304 


tons, and Canada, 12,762 tons, while of | 


the 51,933-ton trade in nonalloy other 
plates 18,060 moved to Canada, and 
15,564 to the United Kingdom. 

Comparative figures describing the 
trade with leading markets show the 
United Kingdom to have taken 461,480 
tons of iron and steel in October against 
607,931 in September; Canada bought 
122,723 tons against 105,933; Japan 45,599 
against 54,845; the Union of South Africa 
17,825 against 34,255; and Argentina 
19,508 against 14,179. 

Cumulative figures covering the first 
10 months of 1940 show the iron and 
steel export trade of that period to have 
been several times as great as that of 
the comparable period of 1939. Between 


January 1 and October 30, 1940, exports | 


totaled 6,336,535 tons valued at $389,228 - 
117, against the 1939 10-month figures 
of 1,772,068 tons valued at $116,555,474. 


Imports 


@ Iron and steel imports continued to 
advance in Octcber with the total for the 
month aggregating 3,724 gross tons val- 
ued at $196,850, which compared with 
2,542 tons valued at $161,000 during the 
preceding month, but were sharply lower 
than the 16,884 tons valued at $1,147,600 
recorded in October 1939. 

Cumulative 1940 receipts were less than 
one-fifth the volume of those of the com- 
parable period of 1939 and, roughly, one- 
third the value. The trade during the 
period from January 1 through October 
31, 1940, amounted to 50,533 tons valued 
at $5,725,432, and that of the comparable 
period of 1939 amounted to 257,848 tons 
valued at $15,244,958. 

Spiegeleisen was the chief material 
imported during October—the 2,714-ton 
total coming entirely from Canada. Pig 
iron took second place, with receipis 
totaling 590 tons, of which 363 tons are 
accredited to Canada and 227 tons to 
British India. Similarly, Canada was the 
sole source of the 138 tons of railway 
track material 
month. 
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Chief suppliers during the month were, 
in point of tonnage, Canada, 3,365, India 
227, and the United Kingdom, 48. 

Imports of iron and steel scrap also 
rose during the month, but, as with iron 
and steel, the total was small in compari- 
son with that of October 1939. October 
1940, imports totaled 242 tons valued at 
$3,351, compared with 56 tons valued at 
$1,017 during the preceding month and 
3,216 tons valued at $27,314 in October 
1939. October 1940 receipts included 154 
tons from Mexico, 56 tons from Canada, 
and 32 tons from Honduras. 

Cumulative 10-months scrap imports 

total 1,726 tons valued at $44,148, com- 
pared with 27,488 tons valued at $281,223 
in the comparable period of 1939. 
@ Norway.—The Norwegian State Rail- 
ways use two types of rail. On the stand- 
ard-gage track the rails weigh from 25 to 
49 kilograms per meter, in sections of 
from 10 to 15 meters in length. On the 
15-meter sections 18 cross ties (generally 
impregnated pine) are used. These 
cross ties are 2,500 millimeters long, 250 
millimeters wide, and 130 millimeters in 
thickness. On the narow-gage track, 
the weight of the rail varies from 15 to 30 
kilograms per meter, in sections from 7.5 
to 10 meters in length. On the 10-meter 
section, 10 cross ties 2,400 millimeters in 
length, 230 millimeters in width, and 110 
millimeters thick, are used. 

At the end of the fiscal year, June 30, 
1939, the railways had in operation 4,574 
kilometers of track. Of this amount, all 
but 753 kilometers were standard gage. 
Of the standard-gage track, 466 kilo- 
meters was for electric traction. (Amer- 
ican Legation, Oslo.) 


Leather and Products 
Finished Products 
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@ Imports of leather footwear into the 
United States declined from 290,683 pairs 
valued at $116,954 in October 1939 and 
from 4,406,935 pairs valued at $2,431,338 
during the first 10 months of 1939, to 
197,877 pairs valued at $313,770 and 2,- 
362,237 pairs valued at $1,117,284, respec- 
tively, in the corresponding periods of the 
present year. A substantial decline in 
importation of women’s shoes was the 
main cause for this decrease in footwear 
imports during 1940. 

Exports decreased from 226,880 pairs 
valued at $331,002 in October 1939 and 
from 2,392,702 pairs valued at $4,196,408 
in the first 10 months of 1939, to 196,427 
pairs valued at $313,770 and 2,157,349 
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pairs valued at $3,784,301, respectively, 
in the corresponding periods of 1940. 
War blockades are outstanding among 
the factors accounting for smaller ex- 
ports during the present year. 

@ Canada.—Retail shoe trade was some- 
what spotty during the first 2 weeks of 
November. Most retailers reported a lull 
in business, although a few were main- 
taining a satisfactory volume. Prospects 
for spring trade are fair. Competition is 
keen and retailers are expected to buy 
from hand to mouth, as a result of their 
experience of last year, when they pur- 
chased heavy supplies which could have 
been bought at the same price several 
months later. No advance in shoe prices 
has been reported recently, but there are 
strong possibilities that prices may rise. 
As there is no rush of orders at present, a 
potent factor tending toward increased 
prices is lacking; but the higher cost of 
labor, leather, and other materials may 
make advances necessary. (American 
Consulate General. Toronto.) 

@ France—Efforts of the Government to 
organize the French leather industry un- 
der a single central body in charge of 
distribution for the entire country are 
not viewed with favor by tanners operat- 
ing in the free zone, who realize that such 
an organization would necessarily be un- 
der German control. Consequently, they 
are insisting that a separate commission 
be maintained for the unoccupied ter- 
ritory. The Leather and Hide Syndicate 
has already undertaken to distribute cer- 
tain raw materials, supplies of which are 
limited, to tanners in the unocupied zone. 
(American Consulate General, Lyon.) 

@ Guatemala.—Only a limited market 
exists in Guatemala for shoe findings and 
repair materials, as about 80 percent of 
the population live in rural districts and 
either go without footwear or wear san- 
dals, generally home made, consisting of 
a leather sole held to the foot by means 
of thongs. The small amount of shoe- 
repair work required is done by cobblers 
who work very cheaply and are not in a 
position to purchase more than the most 
essential supplies. Guatemala, the capi- 
tal and largest city, has no more than 
three or four shops specializing in repair 
work, and even in these most of the work 
is done by hand with very simple equip- 
ment. Small shoe-manufacturing es- 
tablishments, of which there are a large 
number in the country, also repair foot- 
wear, particularly if the shoes were made 
by them. The low prices charged for 
such work preclude the possibility of any 
considerable investment in equipment. 
(American Commercial Attaché, Guate- 
mala City.) 


Leather 


@ United States imports and exports of 
leather were both higher during October 
1940 than in the 3 preceding months, the 
former being valued at $445,092 and the 
latter at $703,515. Despite higher im- 
portations during October, the total for 
the first 10 months of the year was only 
$4,720,661, compared with a value of $8,- 
031,772 for the corresponding period of 
1939. Exports for the 10 months of 1940, 
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valued at $9,621,048, held up much better 
in comparison with $10,183,369 for the 
corresponding period of 1939. Calf, belt- 
ing, and rough tanned leathers comprised 
the largest part of the imports in the 
first 10 months of the present year, and 
kid, calf, sole, and patent leathers com- 
prised the principal types exported. 

@ Canada.—Nearly all branches of the 
tanning industry report increased busi- 
ness in the first half of November, 
although no particularly heavy sales of 
any single type of leather are indicated. 
The market is firm, with prices rising 
gradually, although quotations are still 
below those prevailing at the beginning 
of the year. Sole-leather producers are 
busy filling more and larger orders than 
for some time past, and upholstery 
leather is moving more freely as a result 
of improved business conditions. Do- 
mestic and foreign sales of patent leath- 
ers have also improved, while price for 
uppers have strengthened, with no con- 
cessions being’ granted. (American 
Consulate General, Toronto.) 


Leather Raw Materials 


@ Canada—tThe Ontario hide market 
has strengthened its position still further 
during recent weeks. The climb has 
been gradual since August, and prices 
have reached the 1939 autumn level. A 
year ago the advance was spectacular in 
contrast with the more even rise this fall. 
Buying is not abnormal, but sales are 
heavy and packers’ hides are cleaned up 
as soon as they appear on the market. 
It is reported that considerably larger 
quantities of hides, especially country 
and small packer hides, are being ex- 
ported to the United States than a year 
ago. Stocks of raw hides and skins in 
Canada as of October 1 amounted to 
589,714 cattle hides, 701,582 calf and 
kip skins, 681,708 sheep and lamb skins, 
132,255 goat and kid skins, and 12,765 
horse hides. (American Consulate Gen- 
eral, Toronto.) 

@ Egypt—Local tanneries are beginning 
to face difficulties because of the lack of 
tanning materials. Tanners hope that 
communication with the United States 
may soon be reestablished in order to 
replenish their depleted stocks. ‘(Ameri- 
can Consulate General, Alexandria.) 

@ Egypt.—The entry of Italy into the 
war on June 10, 1940, upset the market 
for sheep and goat skins. With shipping 
practically at a standstill in the Medi- 
terranean and Red Seas, exports stopped 
abruptly and local prices fell to abnor- 
mally low levels. The outlook for the 
future is bad. 

It is expected that 80 percent of the 
production of goat skins, or roughly a 
million skins, will be seriously damaged 
for lack of proper care, a loss to the 
country of about £E50,000, and a large 
percentage of the 1,600,000 sheepskins 
produced annually will probably deteri- 
orate, with a resultant loss of almost 
equal importance. Most of the village 
collectors have lost all their capital; and 
the large exporters have their ware- 
houses filled with stocks and their capi- 
tal tied up. As bank credits have prac- 
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tically ceased, exporters will probably not 
be able to make purchases, even at the 
very low prices prevailing; the skins 
must therefore remain in the hands of 
butchers, who are unable to give them 
adequate care. 

Owing to the absence of heavy-leather 

imports, local consumption of domestic 
hides has increased. As a result, the 
hide market has not been seriously 
affected by the stoppage of foreign trade, 
and prices have remained stable. 
@ France—During September, the hide 
and skin market situation in the un- 
occupied zone remained somewhat con- 
fused. The new organization which had 
been appointed for the distribution of 
raw hides among the tanners did not 
start work; and, in the absence of any 
foreign material, there was a complete 
stagnation of the market, with no quota- 
tions. On October 22 the newly organized 
Commission de Collecte et de Distribu- 
tion des Peaux Brutes met for the first 
time at Clermont-Ferrand for distrib- 
uting among tanners of the unoccupied 
zone wet salted salfskins. The quantities 
on sale were said to be out of proportion 
with the requirements of the market. 
Prices were the same as those fixed by 
the military authorities during the war. 
Insufficient collection of goat and kid 
skins did not permit a distribution of 
such hides to tanners. A shipment of 
skins from South America is said to have 
been held at Marseilles for a few months, 
at the disposal of the Military Intendance 
which, for unknown reasons, is delaying 
distribution. Another ship, with a cargo 
of foodstuffs and raw hides, is anchored 
in the free port of Barcelona; but thus 
far the French Government has failed 
to obtain the release of that ship. 
(American Consulate General, Lyon.) 


Lumber and Products 


@ Canada.—A reforestation scheme for 
the planting of 12,000,000 young trees is 
reported contemplated in British Colum- 
bia during 1941-42. The Government 
plans to allot $120,000 for this purpose. 
(American Consulate General, Van- 
couver.) 
@ China—Plans for the establishment 
of a lumber company by Japanese in- 
terests, with a capital of 10,000,000 yen, 
to control the lumber trade of the Shang- 
hai region, has been announced by the 
Japanese press. (American Consulate 
General, Shanghai.) 
@ Cuba.—Cuban demand for imported 
lumber changed very little during the 
third quarter of 1940 as compared with 
the first half of the year. In addition to 
generally unimproved business conditions 
throughout the island, higher prices in 
markets of origin served to retard sales 
of imported woods somewhat, and at the 
same time brought about some stimula- 
tion in local production of timber, cut- 
tings of which generally increase in in- 
verse ratio to the economic position of 
Cuban trade and industry. 

Imports of lumber from all sources 
during the first 9 months of 1940 
amounted to 30,611 M board feet, as com- 
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pared with entries of 35,126 M board 
feet during the corresponding period of 
1939. Importation from the United 
States during the same periods totaled 
30,329 M board feet this year against 
34,226 a year ago. 

Demand for yellow pine continued 
slack as a result of curtailed repairs and 
construction activities on the part of 
sugar mills, whose outlook for the com- 
ing season is not bright. Sales of sap 
gum and tupelo woods likewise reflected 
increased competition from domestically 
produced cardboard containers, the use 
of which by local soap and food-products 
industries has adversely affected the posi- 
tion of wooden-box fabricators in Cuba. 

Increased production of domestic ce- 

dar accounted to some extent for smaller 
imports of redwood. The trade reports 
that because of better protection afforded 
by cedar against termite infestation this 
species is gradually displacing imported 
redwood, on a basis of approximately 
equal cost of the two woods. Cuban to- 
bacco-products manufacturers, unable to 
secure supplies of Spruce, turned to cy- 
press for use in outside containers for 
their products, with some resulting in- 
crease in imports. ‘(American Consulate 
General, Habana.) 
@ Hungary.—Procurement of wood nec- 
essary to meet domestic consumption has 
been one of Hungary’s leading economic 
problems since the World War. Hungary 
has been heavily reliant on foreign im- 
ports for requirements of fuel and indus- 
trial wood, which were obtained mainly 
from former Czechoslovakia, Rumania, 
and former Austria. It now appears that, 
as a result of several territorial acquisi- 
tions since 1938, Hungary has again be- 
come not only self-sufficient in most 
types of wood, but will have an exportable 
surplus in some of these. 

During the years 1914 to 1918, wood 
exports were a major item in Hungary’s 
foreign trade, reaching a value of 90,000,- 
000 crowns a year and representing nearly 
5 percent of the value of total exports. 
The Treaty of Trianon took from Hun- 
gary its richest forest areas and left terri- 
tory not only poor in wood, but unsuitable 
for afforestation because of its arid cli- 
mate. 

Rapid industrialization and great in- 
vestment activity in Hungary in post-war 
years created heavy demand for wood 
and led to ever-increasing imports up to 
1929. In 1928, imports of wood were 
valued at over 150,000,000 pengo and 
comprised over 12 percent of total im- 
ports. During the years of economic 
recession following 1931, all imports, in- 
cluding wood, fell off sharply; but the 
percentage relation of wood imports to 
the whole remained fairly constant until 
the end of 1938, when the first accession 
of timber-bearing territory to Hungary 
occurred. 

Trianon Hungary embraced a total of 
something over 27,000,000 acres of tim- 
berland, which was 11.9 percent of the 
total area. The accession to Hungary of 
the Upland area from Czechoslovakia in 
November 1938 greatly improved the 
wood situation, since this newly gained 
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territory was 16.7 percent (494,000 acres) 
woodland. Annexation in March 1939 of 
Subcarpathia, 53.8 percent wooded, added 
another 2,000,000 acres of timberland. 
The recent addition, in August 1940, of 
the eastern and Transylvanian areas, 
comprising a total of over 10,000,000 
acres, provided a further 3,000,000 acres 
of forest land and thus increased Hun- 
gary’s timber area to over 82,000,000 
acres, or 20.9 percent of its total area. 
While the latter is below the timber- 
area percentage in many neighboring 
countries, it does nevertheless mean that 
Hungary’s wood problems are nearly 
solved. 

Forest areas in Hungary are classified 
as coniferous, nonconiferous, and oak. 
Previous to the annexation of the new 
eastern areas of Transylvania, Hungary 
was poor in all types of conifers. The 
accession of Subcarpathia did little to 
remedy this lack, since that area is 
largely forested with nonconifers. Im- 
mediately prior to the annexation of the 
eastern areas, the distribution of Hun- 
gary’s forest areas by type was, roughly, 
25 percent oak, 65 percent beech and 
other nonconifers, and 10 percent coni- 
fers. The new Transylvanian areas are 
comparatively rich in conifers, which 
comprise 36 percent of the total, while 
oak accounts for 18 percent, and beech 
and related types 46 percent. hus, the 
annexation of this territory increased 
Hungary’s coniferous forests by 120 per- 
cent. The present distribution of forest 
types in Hungary is 22 percent conifers, 
20 percent oak, and 58 percent all other 
nonconifers. 

It is estimated that new territories in 
the east can produce annually 750,000 
cubic meters of oak, 1,930,000 cubic 
meters of beech and related wood, and 
1,750,000 cubic meters of coniferous wood. 
Before this latest annexation, Hungary's 
import requirements of all wood were 
roughly 1,600,000 cubic meters a year, of 
which conifer wood contributed 1,300,000 
meters. Since the new territory can 
produce 1,750,000 meters of conifer wood, 
and assuming that 750,000 meters must 
be retained for local needs, there remains 
roughly 1,000,000 cubic meters which can 
be added to Hungary’s domestic supply. 
Thus, the future import needs for conifer 
wood is negligible, and it is believed that 
by improved means of cutting and re- 
forestation Hungary can shortly be self- 
sufficient in this type of wood. 

Hungary has been self-sufficient in 
nonconifer wood ever since the accession 
of Subcarpathia, and now, with the new 
annexation, will have an _ exportable 
surplus. ‘American Legation, Budapest.) 
@ Italy—Demand for American lumber 
in the Venice district during the quarter 
ended September 30, 1940, appeared to 
be for varieties of staple pitch-pine 
beams (5.9 by 6.3 to 8.3 by 8.7 inches; 
§.3 by 9 to 10.2 inches; 10.2 by 11 inches): 
pitch pine “Genoa Prime” boards (0.99 to 
1.18 inches thick) and for Douglas fir 
“Extra Prime” (No. 2, Clear and Better) 
boards. Other species of American lum- 
ber quoted on the Genoa market, such as 
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plack walnut, satin red gum, and silver 
spruce, were not in demand. 

The only foreign competition Ameri- 
can lumber meets in the Venice district 
is perhaps from Yugoslav spruce. How- 
ever, three items produced locally might 
also be considered as competing with 
American products—spruce (Provinces of 
Belluno, Vicenza, and Treviso), walnut 
(Treviso and Vicenza), and pine (Tre- 
viso). Imports of American and exotic 
lumber obviously came to an end on 
June 10, 1940. 

Lumber-producing centers in the Ven- 
ice district are, in order of importance: 
Bolzano, Belluno, Vicenza, Treviso, and 
Trento. Bolzano has 386 sawmills and 
228 lumber dealers; Belluno, 118 sawmills 
and 88 dealers. 

The lumber-distributing centers of the 
Venice district are Vicenza, Treviso, and 
Belluno. These markets are supplied 
directly from the producing centers. 
The Vicenza market is supplied with for- 
eign lumber through the port of Genoa 
and imports lumber directly from Slav- 
onia. The Treviso market is supplied by 
the producing centers mentioned above, 
and imports hardwood from abroad 
through Naples and from Slavonia. The 
Belluno market is the distributing center 
for lumber produced in the Provinces of 
Bolzano and Belluno. All the above 
markets supply the Genoa and Milan 
markets with lumber produced in their 
respective Provinces. 

The Province of Bolzano produces 
softwood chiefly, namely spruce and 
larch. Hardwood is not produced to any 
extent. The Province of Vicenza pro- 
duces spruce, larch, beech, oak, maple, 
walnut, cherry, poplar, and chestnut, 
while the Province of Treviso produces 
spruce, larch, oak, walnut, cherry, beech, 
poplar, plane, linden, pine, and chestnut. 

The Provinces of Bolzano and Treviso 
import no lumber. The Province of 
Vicenza imports beech and oak from 
Slavonia, and under normal conditions 
pitch-pine and Douglas fir from the 
United States through Genoa. The 
Province of Treviso imports oak and 
beech from Slavonia, and mahogany 
from Nigeria and the Cameroons through 
Naples. 

The Province of Venice imports spruce, 
beech, and oak boards from Yugoslavia 
via the ports of Trieste and Venice. 
(American Consulate, Venice.) 

@ Peru.—Retail prices of imported lum- 
ber are now officially regulated. A reso- 
lution, dated November 9, 1940, signed by 
the Minister of Public Works, authorized 
local lumber dealers to increase prices of 
imported lumber, in view of the advanced 
prices of Douglas fir in the United States. 
(American Consulate General, Callao- 
Lima.) 

@ United Kingdom.—wWhile cooperage 
imports from the United States still con- 
tinued to arrive during October, import 
licenses were being issued sparingly. The 
demand, mostly for oak staves for brew- 
ery and distillery purposes, was steady, 
and there seemed to be no reason to ex- 
pect any substantial reduction in present 
tate of supplies for manufacturers’ re- 
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quirements. The only alternative source 
of supply to the United States at present 
is from domestic English logs. These, it 
is stated, prove rather expensive and are 
difficult to handle. 

Although some months ago there was 
complaint about receipt of old stocks of 
improperly manufactured staves from the 
United States, this has now about ceased. 
Shipments coming forward recently have 
in general turned out well, especially ma-~ 
terial manufactured directly for the 
United Kingdom market. (American 
Embassy, London.) 


Machinery Other than Electrical 


@ October tractor exports from the 
United States showed a relatively large 
increase in consignments to Finland. 
Very little of this equipment had been 
shipped to Finland earlier in the year, but 
in October exports rose to 254 units 
valued at $368,289. All of these were 
tracklaying tractors, most of them under 
35 drawbar horsepower. It is possible 
that these tractors are being used to haul 
freight and supplies to and from the ice- 
free harbors, over the snow-bound 
regions. 

@ Canada.—A cordite plant being con- 
structed near Winnipeg by Defense In- 
dustries, Ltd., will employ machinery im- 
ported from the United States. Orders 
for the equipment have already been 
placed, and the new plant is expected 
to be completed in about 8 months. 
(American Consulate General, Win- 
nipeg.) 

Canada.—_Installationof fuel-oil- 
burning apparatus using over 4,000 gal- 
lons annually has been forbidden by the 
Oil Controller. (American Commercial 
Attaché, Ottawa.) 

@ Egypt—No new industrial enterprises 
of importance were started during the 
third quarter of 1940. A paper factory 
erected at Alexandria a year ago has not 
yet been able to obtain all the necessary 
machinery, owing to the dislocation of 
shipping. (American Commercial At- 
taché, Cairo.) 

@ Netherlands Indies—Total imports of 
machinery in 1939 from the United 
States, the Netherlands, Germany, and 
the United Kingdom, amounted to 45,- 
600,000 florins, or about $24,000,000. The 
United States supplied 40 percent of this 
total, the Netherlands 28 percent, Ger- 
many 20, and the United Kingdom 12. 
The largest single item was mining equip- 
ment valued at 4,700,000 florins, of which 
the United States supplied equipment 
valued at 3,000,000 florins. (The florin 
averaged $0.53 in 1939.) The second 
largest item, oil well and refinery equip- 
ment, totaled 3,400,000 florins, coming in 
nearly equal portions from the United 
States and the Netherlands. Imports of 
internal combustion engines amounting 
to 3,200,000 florins were dominated by 
the United States (1,800,000 florins), but 
the Netherlands with 700,000 florins and 
Germany with 500,000 florins also en- 
joyed a substantial trade. Pumping 
equipment imports valued at 2,200,000 
florins also came principally from the 
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United States. With total imports 
amounting to 2,300,000 florins, metal, 
stone, and woodworking machinery came 
in great part from Germany (1,300,000 
florins), while the United States ac- 
counted for 480,000 florins and the Neth- 
erlands for 350,000. 


Machine Tools 


@ Monthly exports of American machine 
tools to England during the first 6 months 
of 1940 varied between $4,500,000 and 
$6,000,000. Monthly shipments of this 
equipment to France rose from $500,000 
in January to over $6,000,000 in April, 
May, and June. In succeeding months 
no shipments were made to France, but 
consignments to England rose to approxi- 
mately $8,000,000 in July, $12,500,000 in 
August, $15,000,000 in September, and 
finally to $20,000,000 in October. With 
machine tool exports to Canada up to 
nearly $2,700,000 in October; England and 
Canada together accounted for almost 90 
percent of the monthly total to all 
countries. 

@ Germany—A new vertical, multiple- 
spindle, automatic lathe is now be- 
ing produced for the first time in Ger- 
many, according to the trade press. The 
new machine, which holds work up to 12 
inches in diameter, appears to be quite 
Similar to one made by a well known 
American manufacturer. The increased 
use of automatic machinery has been one 
of the noteworthy trends in German man- 
ufacturing technique during the last few 
years. With the increasing simplification 
and standardization of production, work 
which had previously been handled satis- 
factorily on a turret lathe or plain screw 
machine became ripe for automatic pro- 
duction and demanded suitable machines. 
For small parts, multiple-spindle auto- 
matics of various sizes were available, but 
for chuck-held work over 8 inches in 
diameter, such as hubs, brake drums, fly- 
wheels, and large gears, no multiple-spin- 
dle automatics were made in Germany. 


Medicinals and Crude Drugs 


@ Since March 1940 the United States 
has been purchasing quinine sulfate di- 
rect from the Netherlands Indies. Of 
total imports of quinine sulfate in the 
first 9 months of 1940 amounting to 
2,364,300 ounces valued at $1,277,000, 
1,748,000 ounces valued at $938,664 were 
imported direct from the Netherlands 
Indies and 616,000 ounces valued at 
$338,192, from the Netherlands. None 
has been received from the Netherlands 
since April. Total imports for the 3 
quarters of the current year are consid- 
erably greater than for any year since 
1923. 

Imports of other alkaloids, salts, and 
derivatives of quinine and cinchona 
amounted to 821,800 ounces, valued at 
$373,900, during the first 9 months of 
1940, of which 737,600 ounces, valued at 
$326,200, originated in the Netherlands 
and 62,500 ounces, valued at $46,400, in 
Netherlands Indies. 

Prior to the outbreak of hostilities in 
Europe, practically all cinchona and 
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products produced in the Netherlands 
Indies were distributed from the Nether- 
lands. 

Imports of ichthyol and other sulfon- 
ated bitumens into the United States, 
amounting to 10,005 pounds during the 
first 9 months of 1940, were about equal 
to the annual average for the last 10 
years. From an unusually high importa- 
tion of 98,135 pounds, valued at $79,100, 
in 1920, receipts of these products have 
varied greatly during the last 3 decades. 
Import prices during this period have 
ranged from $1.53 per pound in 1909 to 
23 cents in 1936. The average import 
value in 1940 was 63 cents. Sulfonated 
bitumen has been used in a very large 
variety of medicines for skin diseases and 
to a smaller extent for other medicinal 
purposes. Ichthyol, a trade-marked 
product, is manufactured from mineral 
shale found only in the Tyrol of Austria. 
All imports of ichthyol and other sulfon- 
ated bitumen, were received from Switz- 
erland in 1939 and 1940. Similar prod- 
ucts are found in other parts of the 
world. 

@ Newfoundland.—Efforts to improve 
and increase the Newfoundland cod-liver 
oil output continued during the fall of 
1940. The production manager of Brit- 
ish Cod Liver Oil Producers of England 
spent several weeks in Newfoundland 
conferring with Government representa- 
tives and members of the industry, study- 
ing the possibilties of improvement on 
the technical and marketing sides of the 
local industry. If a recent experiment 
is successful, livers can be collected on 
board vessels, as well as in isolated com- 
munities, and production can be cen- 
tralized. The process involves the pres- 
ervation of livers and a special technique 
in producing medicinal grades of oil. 
It is too early to forecast results but if 
the process is successful the effect on 
Newfoundland’s position as a cod liver 
oil producing country may be marked. 
(American Consulate General, St. 
John’s.) 

Motion Pictures and Equipment 
@ Sweden.—For the fiscal year July 1, 
1939, to June 30, 1940, Svensk Filmindus- 
try Aktb., Stockholm (Swedish Motion 
Picture Co.) produced eight full-length 
feature pictures, two of which, however, 
will not be released until later. This 
compares with six in the preceding fiscal 
year. Output of shorts, on the other 
hand, declined from 75 to 55 subjects, but 
the supply of newsreels continued on a 
weekly basis, as heretofore. 

Operating earnings declined by 210,000 
to 980,000 crowns (4.20 to $1 United 
States currency), while income from 
other sources, such as dividends, interest, 
and rentals dropped slightly to 290,000 
crowns. The smaller profits are under- 
stood to be the result of higher costs of 
production and some loss in revenue from 
film rentals from foreign countries. 
After deducting charges, depreciation 
and taxes totaling 690,000 crowns, net 
profits stood at 580,000 crowns, compared 
with 850,000 crowns the year before. In- 
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cluding undivided profits from previous 
years, an amount of 850,000 crowns was 
available for distribution, of which 550,- 
000 crowns will be declared as dividends, 
the dividend on A shares being lowered 
from 7 to § percent and on B shares from 
9 to 8 percent. The balance, 300,000 
crowns, has been carried forward. (As- 
sistant Trade Commissioner, Stockholm.) 


Naval Stores and Waxes 


@ Exports of naval stores from the 
United States registered a decline in ship- 
ments of gum and wood rosin as well as 
gum spirits of turpentine during the first 
10 months of 1940. Wood turpentine 
recorded a slight increase, and other 
products of the industry, namely pine oil, 
tar and pitch of wood, and sulfate resin, 
indicated higher quantities than for the 
same months of 1939. For the first 10 
months of 1939 and 1940 the respective 
exports were pine oil, 1,433,112 gallons 
and 1,564,268 gallons; tar and pitch of 
wood, 14,006,796 pounds and 30,003,871 
pounds; and sulfate resin, 8,431,883 
pounds and 1,371,425 pounds. 
@ Brazil—Stocks of carnauba wax at 
Piaui on November 15 were reported to be 
not more than about 80 metric tons, and 
stocks held at Ceara were approximately 
150 tons. On November 12, 1940, prices 
of carnauba wax were quoted at Fortaleza 
for delivery loose at warehouses (bags not 
included) were as follows: Prime yellow 
No. 1, $17.06 per arroba of 15 kilograms; 
yellow No. 2, $16.56 per arroba; fatty 
gray, $14.26, and chalky gray, $13.75 per 
arroba. These prices are for wax in ware- 
houses at Forteleza and are not there- 
fore export prices. In conformity with 
a law passed recently in the State of 
Ceara to fiscalize the production of car- 
nauba wax, based on Federal Decree-Law 
number 5739 of May 29, 1940, chalky gray 
will no longer appear in the classification 
of carnauba wax after the current season. 
(American Consulate, Pernambuco.) 
Imports of carnauba wax into the 
United States during the first 10 months 
of 1940 increased to 13,845,591 pounds 
valued at $6,197,740 from 12,869,052 
pounds valued at $3,784,844 for the same 
months of 1939. 
@ Chile—Despite the inability of ex- 
porters to ship beeswax to Germany, the 
chief customer of former years, exports 
were well maintained during the first 8 
months of 1940. Owing to the increased 
consumption of beeswax and vegetable 
waxes in the United States during the 
past year, Chilean dealers have found a 
fairly good market in the United States. 
Out of a total of 219 metric tons of bees- 
wax valued at 575,487 pesos exported in 
1939, Germany took 132 tons (374,946 
pesos); the United States 49 tons (115,- 
388 pesos); and the United Kingdom 38 
tons (84,678 pesos). For the first 8 
months of 1940 a total of 142 metric tons 
of beeswax valued at 315,980 pesos were 
exported, the United States taking 134 
tons (296,824 pesos) and the United King- 
dom receiving 7 tons (17,780 pesos). 
@ Gambia.—Practically the entire quan- 
tity of beeswax manufactured in Gambia 
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is exported to the United Kingdom, 
During 1939 exports reached 85,325 
pounds valued at £2,803, which compares 
with 49,331 pounds valued at £1,845 for 
1938. (American Consulate, Lagos.) 


Office Equipment and Supplies 


@ United States exports of office appli- 
ances during the month of October were 
valued at $1,407,560, compared with 
$2,558,603 for October a year ago, a de- 
cline of 45 percent. Compared with 
September 1940, however, an increase of 
7 percent was recorded. For the 10 
months ended October 31 total exports of 
office appliances were valued at $17,585,- 
835, which is a 28 percent decrease from 
the $24,407,496 reported during the first 
10 months of 1939. 

An analysis of office appliances exports 
for October compared with October 1939 
reveals that every class was shipped in 
smaller quantities. Exports of type- 
writers and parts dropped in value from 
$1,051,653 to $549,952, or 48 percent; 
adding and calculating machines from 
$900,816 to $538,034, or 40 percent; cash 
registers from $311,020 to $150,268, or 
52 percent; and all other kinds, including 
duplicators, addressing machines, and 
staplers, from $295,114 to $169,306, or 43 
percent. 

@ Chile—A large increase has _ been 
noted in Chilean imports of office sup- 
plies from the United States and United 
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Kingdom since the outbreak of hostilities | 


in Europe; as a result of the disappear- 
ance of Germany as a supplier. Several 


prominent dealers report increases well | 


in excess of 100 percent in certain lines, 


and it is said that this trend is general. | 


However, the upward trend in some in- 
stances has not been as great as antici- 
pated. In the summer of 1939, firms dis- 
tributing office supplies of German origin 
had extraordinarily large stocks on hand 


which they disposed of to retail outlets at | 


very low prices. Although the distribu- 
tors are reportedly out of merchandise, 
German office supplies are still a factor 
in the retail market, but are rapidly be- 
coming exhausted. Local manufacture 
has been accelerated as a result of the 
inability of German manufacturers to 
ship. The domestic industry in those 
lines is still relatively unimportant, but 
its output is finding a fairly good accept- 
ance, chiefly as a result of heavy price 
differentials. (American Vice Consul, 
Santiago.) 

@ Sweden.—In 1939 and the early part of 
1940 Sweden imported more office equip- 
ment of all kinds than ever before. While 
the war and attendant uncertainties with 
regard to future supplies were mainly 
responsible for this favorable develop- 
ment, the prosperous business conditions 
obtaining in Sweden during the period 
under review and the establishment of 
new State agencies created an extensive 
demand for office machinery. The 
Sweden industry, making typewriters, 
calculating and adding machines, and 
safes, also benefited—perhaps to an even 
greater extent—from this expansion in | 
sales. Although costs of transportation, | 
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insurance and other expenses rose dur- 
ing the latter part of 1939 and early 1940, 
prices of office machinery were not in- 
creased until June 1, 1940, when the sell- 
ing prices of typewriters and similar 
equipment were advanced 742 percent by 
agreement among the dealers. 

When Germany suddenly occupied 
Denmark and Norway in April 1940, ship- 
ments from the United States, as well as 
from Great Britain, were suddenly dis- 
rupted. Since that time, according to 
trade contacts, no new deliveries, except 
a few bookkeeping machines, have been 
received from the United States. Im- 
porters have been able, until recently, 
to make sales from stccks. ‘(American 
Consulate General, Stockholm.) 


Paints and Pigments 


@ Greece. — Imports of ready-mixed 
paints, varnishes, and lacquers declined 
in 1940. Normally the United Kingdom 
furnishes the greater part of the ready- 
mixed paints imported, followed by Ger- 
many. Germany leads as a supplier of 
varnishes and lacquers. The United 
States has a modest share in the trade of 
poth items. For the first 8 months of 
1939 imports of ready-mixed paints ag- 
gregated 166 metric tons valued at 5,606,- 
309 drachmas, of which the United King- 
dom furnished 123 tons valued at 3,981,- 
292 drachmas; these figures compare with 
a total of 99 metric tons imported in the 
first 8 months of 1940, during which 
period the United Kingdom supplied 45 
metric tons valued at 1,310,793 drachmas. 
Total imports of varnishes and lacquers 
during the 8-month period of 1939 
amounted to 78 metric tons valued at 
5,316,380 drachmas, and of this quantity 
Germany furnished 33 tons valued at 
2,357,770 drachmas; during the 1940 
period the total quantity imported was 86 
metric tons valued at 6,227,467 drachmas, 
Germany again leading with 48 tons 
valued at 3,237,367 drachmas. 

@ Japan.—Carbon black imports into 
Japan continue to advance, notwith- 
standing efforts made by the Govern- 
ment to produce commercial quantities of 
the pigment. A review of official import 
statistics for the first quarter of 1940 
shows that Japan took 1,918,600 kin (the 
kin equals 1.33 pounds) valued at 614,- 
323 yen. For the corresponding period 
of 1939 and 1938 the imports of carbon 
black into the country were, respectively, 
1,871,000 kin valued at 484,285 yen and 
1,172,100 kin valued at 313,615 yen. 

@ Venezuela—Paints are not manufac- 
tured in Venezuela. The United States 
Stands first as a supplier of ready-mixed 
paints and varnishes to the market fol- 
lowed by the United Kingdom and the 
Netherlands as competitors for ready- 
mixed paints, and by the Netherlands 
and Germany in the sales of varnishes. 
Imports of ready-mixed paints in 1938 
amounted to 475,025 kilograms valued at 
283,486 bolivares, of which the United 
States furnished 161,508 kilograms valued 
at 136,744 bolivares. Varnish imports in 
1938 were 191,717 kilograms (316,327 
bolivares), the United States supplying 
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155,945 kilograms (281,730 bolivares). 
For the first 6 months of 1939 ready- 
mixed paint imports amounted to 257,- 
572 kilograms valued at 164,868 bolivares, 
the United States shipping 111,669 kilo- 
grams (92,539 bolivares) , varnish imports 
were 92,618 kilograms valued at 150,926 
bolivares, the United States accounting 
for 77,734 kilograms (137,564 bolivares) . 


Paper and Related Products 


@ Sweden.—Negotiations in Paris be- 
tween representatives of the German and 
French pulp industries to decide how 
much pulp France needs during the cur- 
rent winter season are said to have shown 
that with few exceptions the French 
paper mills have suffered relatively little 
damage from the war. Stocks of pulp 
at the mills however are insignificant. 
In order to cover immediate require- 
ments, the French paper mills will need 
the fairly considerable quantities of 
Swedish, Norwegian, and Finnish pulp, 
that had already been paid for and were 
loaded before communications were cut. 
In addition, immediate deliveries of Ger- 
man pulp are said to have been promised. 
At negotiations in Stockholm early in 
October an agreement was reached re- 
garding the division among the several 
exporting countries of the total French 
import quotas of chemical pulp for the 
winter months. These are said to amount 
to about 75,000 tons of sulfite and sulfate. 
How much of this will be allotted to 
Sweden is not known. Seeing that the 
Norwegian pulp already paid for by the 
French buyers is estimated at about 
15,000, the remainder left over for new 
sales and deliveries under old contracts 
will be rather limited. 

In connection with the delivery of the 
parcels of sulfite and sulfate sold last 
summer to Germany under the global 
contract, and the sulfate sold before the 
contract was made, steps are now to be 
taken by the Germans definitely to have 
all the sulfite and the greater part of 
the sulfate delivered before the end of 
the shipping season. 

Arrangements are also said to have 
been made for the mechanical pulp pur- 
chased by Germany to be called for 
before the end of the year. 

In order that the Swedish pulp in- 
dustry may be able to keep its mills run- 
ning this coming winter, it is essential 
that an opening be made for shipments 
to America. There is nothing to indi- 
cate such a possibility in the near future, 
although efforts are still being made to 
reach agreements with the belligerent 
powers. 

Negotiations held in Berlin at the end 
of August this year between the German 
and the Swedish paper industries were 
continued in Stockholm October 7-11. 
On the basis of the lines of cooperation 
already drawn up, exports to the Nether- 
lands, Belgium, and France were dis- 
cussed, but exports to other markets were 
also brought before the meeting. 

Beyond the deliveries to Germany con- 
tracted in June of this year, some paper 
has been shipped to Denmark and the 
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Netherlands, chiefly orders booked before 
April 9. 

Inquiries for paper have recently been 
somewhat more extensive from the mar- 
kets in southeastern Europe, but no 
large sales are likely. (Assistant Trade 
Commissioner, Stockholm.) 

@ Trinidad.—Experiments made on 
young thinnings from teak plantations in 
Trinidad, with a view to ascertaining 
whether an outlet can be developed for 
these thinnings in the manufacture of 
pulp and paper, are reported locally. 
Experiments were carried out at the Im- 
perial Institute in London on material 
supplied by the Conservator of Forests in 
Trinidad. Samples consisted of billets 
about 2 feet in length, cut from 3- and 
4-year-old trees, with thicknesses rang- 
ing from % to nearly 6 inches in diameter. 

Owing to the poor fiber length of the 
samples, it is stated that only the soda 
process was employed as being the only 
One suitable for commercial treatment. 

Findings and conclusions as reported 
in the local press were: 

Young teakwood is a short-fibered mate- 
rial which, from the point of view of paper- 
making, is similar to woods such as aspen 
(Populus tremuloides) which find little out- 
let in paper making except in the form of 
bleached soda pulps. 

Both the 3-year-old and the 4-year-old 
wood are similar in chemical composition, 
fiber length, and paper-making properties. 


The wood contains a high percentage of 
cellulose. 

Young teakwood is readily digested by the 
soda process but does not yield an easily 
bleachable pulp. Efforts to obtain a bleach- 
able pulp by the employment of more drastic 
cooking conditions reduced the yield and the 
strength properties of the pulp without pro- 
ducing the desired effect. 

It is not considered that young teak thin- 
nings would be a promising raw material for 
paper making, owing to the short length of 
the ultimate fibers and the difficulty experi- 
enced in producing an easy-bleaching pulp. 
(Assistant Commercial Attaché, London.) 


Radio 


@ Germany.—The use of radio receiving 
sets has made further progress during 
the present war as indicated by official 
radio statistics for the year ended April 
1, 1940, which covers 4 months of peace 
and 8 months of war. The total number 
of licensed radio listeners in the German 
Reich (without the Protectorate Bohemia 
and Moravia and the newly incorporated 
eastern provinces) rose in the period 
from April 1, 1939 to April 1, 1940—from 
12,400,000 to 14,100,000, or 13 percent. 
The radio listeners per 100 households 
increased accordingly during the year. 
from 54.6 to 61.4. 

Stuttgart occupies the first place 
among all German cities with 85.2 radio 
listeners per 100 households, while Berlin 
with its ratio of 77.9 listeners per 100 
households occupies tenth place among 
the larger cities. Vienna has only 58.3 
radios per 100 households. Of the larger 
cities of the Protectorate, Prague has 
68.5 and Bruenn 72.6 listeners per 100 
households. 

The expansion of radio in the agri- 
cultural sections of the country is evi- 
denced by the fact that during the year 


. ended April 1, 1940, the number of radio 
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listeners per 100 households showed an 
increase from 46.2 to 54.3. The rural 
district of Oberpullendorf in the Austrian 
province of Niederdonau is the most 
backward commune in the Reich in this 
respect, with only 17.8 receiving sets per 
100 households. (American Commercial 
Attaché, Berlin.) 

@ India.—A private company to be known 
as the National Radio & Engineering Co., 
Ltd., has recently been formed in Bom- 
bay for the purpose of manufacturing 
radio receiving sets and parts. This is 
the first venture of its kind in India. 

The major portion of the company’s 
authorized capital of 1,000,000 rupees 
($300,000) is owned by the Investment 
Corporation of India, Ltd., of Bombay 
(a subsidiary of the well-known firm of 
Tata Sons, Ltd.), which will also control 
the company’s operations. 

The Secretary of the new company 
estimates that the factory will be able 
to produce eventually at the rate of 10,- 
000 receiving sets per annum. The com- 
pany, which hopes to be in a position to 
start production by the middle of 1941, 
has purchased a newly equipped shop at 
Mahalaxmd, Bombay, where experiments 
are being conducted with the assistance 
of two European technicians. No defi- 
nite plans have as yet been formulated as 
to the types of equipment to be manu- 
factured. However, it is understood to 
be the company’s intention to produce at 
first only medium-wave sets for local and 
all-India reception. Receivers for local 
reception are to have a range of approxi- 
mately 100 miles. Eventually, short- 
wave receivers will also be made. The 
promoters of the company are of the 
opinion that all the necessary parts ex- 
cept tubes can be made locally. 

Realizing that various patent rights of 
well-known manufacturers will be in- 
volved, the company’s officers are in- 
vestigating the question with a view to 
purchasing British or American rights. 
The company is at present preparing de- 
tailed plans regarding its requirements of 
equipment and parts. American manu- 
facturers desirous of communicating with 
the company should address: The Tech- 
nical Director, National Radio & Engi- 
neering Company, Limited, St. James 
Court, Marine Drive, Bombay. 

During the 10 months ended January 
31, 1940, 35 percent by value of the total 
imports of radios and parts were fur- 
nished by the United Kingdom, 31 per- 
cent by the United States, 21.5 percent by 
the Netherlands, and the remainder by 
other unspecified countries. Normally, 
about 55 percent of India’s imports of 
these items are received at Bombay. 
(American Consulate General, Bombay.) 


Railway Equipment 


@ Brazil—The Ministry of Transporta- 
tion and Public Works is reported to have 
placed orders with two United States 
firms for the following equipment: 150 
30-ton flatcars, 150 30-ton boxcars, 150 
30-ton gondola cars, 8 30-ton tank cars, 
and 150 sets of trucks for 20-ton freight 
cars, 
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Brazil—The Mogyana Railway during 
the calendar year 1939 built three con- 
solidation-type locomotives in its work- 
shops. These were placed in operation 
in June. Five Mikado engines were also 
received during the year. The rail car 
constructed in the railway shops in 1938 
maintained an average daily run of 258 
kilometers and gave entire satisfaction. 
Other improvements included the contin- 
uation of stone ballasting, construction of 
various warehouses, and the completion 
of 97 dwelling houses for employees, in all 
of which the sum of 2,584 contos was ex- 
pended. This railway, which was expro- 
priated by the Federal Government, re- 
vealed that receipts for the year amounted 
to 62,356 contos, and that expenditures 
totaled 47,305 contos, leaving a balance of 
15,050 contos. (The conto is 1,000 milreis; 
official value of the milreis in 1939 aver- 
aged about 6 cents. Passengers carried 
totaled 2,825,554 against 2,816,893 in 1938; 
in addition, 2,947 immigrants were car- 
ried free to the interior. Luggage and 
parcels increased by 1,162 tons from 
44,190 tons to 45,352, and animals by 
27,763 head from 97,238 to 125,001. Other 
goods totaled 973,950 tons, against 
1,022,872 in 1938. 

@ Colombia.—The National Railways of 
Colombia have ordered 22 Diesel rail cars 
and 13 special lightweight trailers from 
an American company, according to re- 
ports. 

@ Japan.—A test run for a newly de- 
signed “bullet” train with a top speed 
of 130 kilometers an hour will be made 
late this month by the South Manchuria 
Railway Co. The- new train is faster 
than the superexpress “Asia.” The loco- 
motive of the superexpress is at present 
using superheavy oil, and its top speed 
is 110 kilometers an hour on the present 
line. The new locomotive is lighter. 

Japan.—An invention enabling one 
motorman to operate a gasoline car with 
a number of coaches attached has re- 
cently been completed, and a test run 
between Himeji and Shingu proved 
highly satisfactory. 

In operating these gasoline cars, a 

motorman used to be required for each 
coach, but with the installation of a spe- 
cial control device to coaches equipped 
with an improved speed adjuster, the 
train of coaches can be controlled by one 
motorman. In this way, conservation of 
both fuel and labor can be effected. 
@ New Zealand.—The New Zealand Gov- 
ernment during September reportedly 
placed orders to the value of £100,000 
with Midlands and Scottish firms, chiefly 
electrical and railway material. 

New Zealand.—The improvement pro- 
gram of the New Zealand Government 
Railways during the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1940, included the re-laying of 
about 54 miles of track and the use of 
344,242 new ties. The program, which 
included the introduction of heavier 
locomotives and operating equipment, 
necessitated strengthening the right-of- 
way, including stronger bridges, heavier 
rails, longer sidings, larger turntables, 
and quicker and more ample coal and 
watering facilities, During the last fis- 
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cal year, gross revenues totaled £10,199. 
070, the highest ever reached in one year 
by the railways. For the period April 1 
to October 21, 1940, gross revenues 
amounted to £5,650,000, and increase of 
£633,000, and expenditures totaled £5,- 
026,000, an increase of £200,000. Rail. 
way passenger traffic has _ increased, 
because of a decline in the use of motor 
vehicles resulting from restrictions on 
gasoline consumption. (American Con- 
sulate General, Wellington, and other 
sources.) 

@ Philippine Islands —The Manila Rail- 
way had in operation at the end of June 
1939, 160 locomotives, 209 passenger cars, 
55 rail motorcars, 80 rail motorcar trail]- 
ers, 85 express, mail, and caboose cars, 
2,081 freight cars, and 106 service cars, or 
a total of 2,616 cars—an increase of 66 
as compared with December 31, 1938, 
During the first 6 months of 1939 two 
old combination mail and passenger cars 
were converted into mail and express 
cars, and one new third-class coach and 
one air-conditioned dining car were built. 
An additional third-class coach was al- 
most completed by the end of June. A 
new dining car placed in service on April 
22 is provided with a system of air dis- 
tribution which is giving satisfactory re- 
sults. 

Two new rail motorcars, one powered 
with a 140-horsepower gasoline motor, 
and the other powered with a 150-horse- 
power Diesel engine, were erected; the 
latter was an experimental unit, which 
has proven highly successful as far as the 
reliability and economy of operation of 
the Diesel engine are concerned. Other 
units constructed were 9 new rail motor- 
car trailers, 5 passenger trailers, and 4 
combination passenger and _ baggage 
trailers. Fifty all-steel boxcars and 50 
fiatcars ordered in 1938 were delivered 
early in the year 1939, and 6 second-hand 
cylindrical tank cars were purchased 
from a molasses company. 

Twenty-three cars were fitted with au- 
tomatic couplers during the first half of 
1939, as compared with 66 for the whole 
year 1933. The 100 new freight cars 
received and the 6 second-hand tank cars 
are equipped with automatic couplers, 
bringing the total so equipped to 1,423 
cars. Of the 1,880 freight and service 
cars intended to be fitted with automatic 
couplers, there now remain only 457, or 
24.3 percent, with screw-type couplers. 
Fourteen flatcars were equipped with 
steel floors, leaving only 117 with wooden 
floors. The boxcars with all-steel bodies 
were increased by the 50 new cars re- 
ceived early in the year, making a total 
of 265 all-steel boxcars, of which 250 were 
originally built with steel bodies and 15 
have been changed from wooden bodies 
in the Caloocan shops. 

The railway is 3-foot 6-inch gage and 
had in operation at the end of the fiscal 
year 1,140 kilometers of track. (Report 
of General Manager of the Manila Rail- 
road Co., Manila.) 

@ Sweden.—The Swedish State Railways 
have applied for a budget grant of 59,- 
005,000 crowns for the fiscal year 1941-42 
for new construction and equipment. 
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These funds are needed to meet the heavy 
demands placed on railroad transporta- 
tion facilities and equipment, not only by 
defense operations but also by business. 
(At present rate of exchange, 4.20 Swed- 
ish crowns equal $1, U.S. currency.) Of 
the total, 7,000,000 crowns would be used 
for further work on double tracking the 
stretch from Stockholm to Goteborg. If 
unemployment should become more se- 
rious, the Board of the Railways will ask 
for additional funds to push the laying of 
double tracks. 

To improve the incoming track at Ange, 
800,000 crowns have been requested; 
while an amount of 4,000,000 crowns will 
be needed for rail replacement, 775,000 
crowns for new equipment at the main 
workshop in Goteborg, and 15,000,000 
crowns for the electrification of the 
Langsele-Boden route in northern 
Sweden, which will be completed during 
1941-42. The board has also asked l,- 
500,000 crowns for air-defense work. 

Developments during the past year 
have shown that there is a shortage of 
electric locomotives, to correct which 
7,500,000 crowns have been requested— 
2,500,000 crowns for the next budget year. 
A total of 20,100,000 crowns will be 
needed for new passenger and freight 
cars and rail busses, and 2,000,000 crowns 
for a new train ferry on the route be- 
tween Malmo and Copenhagen. (Office 
of American Commercial Attaché, Stock- 
holm.) 

B Union of South Africa—The cost of 
putting in operation a trolley-bus system 
in Pretoria totaled £150,349. Of this 
amount £92,000 was for trolley busses, in- 
cluding a tower wagon. For installation 
of the overhead equipment the expendi- 
ture was £57,807. 

EB Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. — 
The U.S. S.R. has ordered ten 250-horse- 
power electric switching locomotives from 
an American company. 

& United Kingdom.—Some of the diffi- 
culties encountered by the British car 
builders on war contracts were indicated 
recently at an annual meeting of one of 
the companies which builds railway cars. 
The chairman stated, in part: 

In the earlier part of the year to July 13, 
1940, there was need to reserve capacity in 
contemplation of certain Government re- 
quirements in rolling stock. Later in the 
year, when the company was well advanced 
in its arrangements for the construction 
of a large number of covered wagons for 
service in France, events in that country 
occasioned cancelation of the contract. At 
that point, despite the difficulties experienced 
in securing deliveries, the company had ac- 
cumulated large quantities of the materials 
and parts which were necessary to insure 
regular large-scale output, and it had pro- 
duced its first consignment of completed 
wagons. In consequence of an immediate 
reduction in output and of the eventual ces- 
sation of work under this contract, active 
steps were taken to adjust the position; the 
company is already engaged on alternative 
output, and can visualize early return to full 
capacity. Last year the company’s simple 
hired wagons were requisitioned by the Min- 
ister of Transport, thus interrupting the 
normal course of its wagon-hiring business. 
Since then the terms of compensation pay- 
able under the Requisitioning Order have 
been settled upon a reasonable basis. 

United Kingdom.—The carriage and 
wagon accessory group, organized re- 
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cently to promote export trade, is extend- 
ing its activity to obtain additional mem- 
bers. The group points out that its 
members receive allocations of raw ma- 
terial for implementing orders from over- 
seas and that even during the war there 
will be considerable scope for coordi- 
nated activities in the expansion of their 
exports; in addition, that after the war 
advantage will be gained through the 
contacts which must ensue from work- 
ing within a group of this kind. It is 
maintained that formation of these ex- 
port groups—there are already a num- 
ber which serve various branches of rail- 
way activities—will inevitably lead to 
better understanding, and perhaps closer 
association, between manufacturers en- 
gaged in similar fields of activity. The 
experience gained under wartime condi- 
tions should also make for a less indi- 
vidual approach to problems which may 
prove easier to solve if they are under- 
taken collectively. 

@ Uruguay.—During 1938, 16 motor rail- 
cars valued at 890,000 pesos were im- 
ported from Hungary, according to the 
Statistical Department of the Uruguayan 
Government. Motor rail-car parts im- 
ported in the same year were as follows: 
United States, 93,919 pesos; Hungary, 
156,217 pesos; Great Britain, 1,978 pesos. 
During the same year locomotive parts 
from Czechoslovakia and Great Britain 
were imported in the amount of 2,965 
pesos and 10,469 pesos, respectively; im- 
portations of iron and steel rails totaled 
4,872,132 kilograms, of which amount 
Germany supplied 609,615 kilograms, 
Argentina 1,120, Belgium 607,145, the 
United States 3,594,949, and Great Brit- 
ain 59,303. (Office of American Com- 
mercial Attaché, Montevideo.) 


Refrigeration Equipment 


@ Gold Coast—When the restriction 
upon importation of American refrigera- 
tors is removed, there should be a small 
market for such equipment in the Gold 
Coast as well as in the other British West 
African Colonies. A preference is shown 
for American refrigerators, both because 
of price and quality. Sizes in greatest 
demand are the 5, 4, and 6, cubic foot 
types. 

Most business of the colony is in the 
hands of 8 or 10 firms doing a general 
trading business—importing, wholesal- 
ing, retailing, and exporting. No sales- 
promotion programs are employed. 
Maintenance service is available for all 
types of refrigerators sold in the area. 

Dealers have estimated imports as fol- 
lows: 175 units in 1938 (of which 171 
were American and 4 British) and 146 
in 1939 (141 American and 5 British). 
(American Consulate, Lagos, Nigeria.) 


Rubber and Products 


@ Exports of rubber products from the 
United States in October were valued at 
$5,644,082, the highest monthly total for 
some years. Chiefly contributing to this 
figure were exports of tires and inner 
tubes valued at $4,153,000 against a 
monthly average of $1,978,500 for the first 
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10 months of the year, the principal item 
being 89,709 truck and bus casings valued 
at $2,918,000, of which Canada took 37,- 
032. Although exports of mechanical 
goods, footwear, and specialties, and all 
other general groups, were higher than 
during the preceding month, all groups, 
except tires, recorded declines from the 
October 1939 level. Scrap-rubber ex- 
ports, at 9,919,000 pounds (Japan 7,713,- 
000), were particularly heavy, compared 
with the 10-month average of 7,359,200 
pounds. 


U. S. IMPORTS 


CRUDE RUBBER 
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EACH SYMBOL EQUALS 10,000 LONG TONS 


Announcement of the International 
Rubber Regulation Committee raising 
permissible exports from Middle East 
producing areas to 100 percent of basic 
quotas for the first quarter of 1941, in 
effect implements the agreement to en- 
able the Rubber Reserve Co. to purchase 
70,000 tons of rubber during the first 
quarter of the new year. The agreement 
for 180,000 tons in 1941 provides for 
70,000 tons in the first quarter, 50,000 
in the second, 35,000 in the third, and 
25,000 in the fourth quarter. 

It now appears that arrivals of rubber 
in the United States during 1940 will 
exceed 800,000 tons, the figure for 10 
months being 646,000, and the amount 
afloat for this country at the end of Oc- 
tober, according to the Rubber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, being 166,317 tons. 
This all-time high record may be ex- 
ceeded in 1941, under the crude rubber 
stock accumulation program, if present 
consumption expectations are realized, 
and if rubber remains freely available. 
There has been ample ocean-cargo space 
for rubber to the United States, and ship- 
ping presents no problem for the imme- 
diate future; rubber is an attractive 
cargo to ocean carriers, and the com- 
modity movement is not of great bulk in 
comparison with numerous other com- 
modities. 

The effect of the European war has 
been to stimulate United States exports 
of truck and bus casings, but to reduce 
exports of passenger-car casings. Trend 
details are shown in the following table: 


Number of Pneumatic Casings Exported 





Truck-bus Other 





1939 1940 1939 1940 





First quarter_--...-- 70, 624 l101, 789 








185, 858 | 155, 776 

Second quarter... 83,352 | 97,080 | 198,995 134, 7: 
Third quarter......- 80, 479 |177, 347 | 192,059 | 93,053 
lid path 202, 264 |... -... 





Fourth quarter - - . -- ee 931 
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@ Brazil—rThe President of Brazil visited 
the Ford Rubber Plantation at Belterra, 
on October 8, in the course of inspecting 
the rubber business in the Amazon region. 
The plantation, an American undertak- 
ing, is not only a large enterprise with an 
investment of about $13,000,000, but is 
the only place in Brazil where a serious 
attempt is made to grow plantation rub- 
ber. The plantation population, includ- 
ing families, numbers about 9,000. Only 
seven Americans are employed. (Office 
of American Chargé d’Affaires, Rio de 
Janeiro.) 
@ Costa Rica.—Owing to the rainy sea- 
son in Costa Rica, rubber and oiled 
waterproof clothing is in good demand, 
but locally manufactured low-priced 
products dominate the market. Demand 
for imported higher-priced lines is very 
limited. (American Consulate, San 
Jose.) 
@ Cuba—Imports of automobile casings 
in October 1940 numbered 8,404, com- 
pared with 5,671 during the preceding 
month, and 11,055 in October 1939, ac- 
cording to unofficial data compiled from 
ships’ manifests. Imports were mainly 
from the United States, the only non- 
American makes noted being Dunlop 
(503 in October) and Michelin (31 in 
October). Imports of casings in the 
first 10 months of 1940 numbered 84,988. 
(American Consulate General, Habana.) 
@ Hong Kong.—Rubber transshipments 
through Hong Kong to the United States 
during the third quarter of 1940 
amounted to only 892 long tons, against 
2,144 in the corresponding period of 1939. 
(American Consulate General, Hong 
Kong.) 
@ Netherlands Indies —Import-quota re- 
strictions on automobile tires and inner 
tubes was extended for a year by decree 
of September 26, 1940, under which the 
quantitative allotments remained un- 
changed from the year ended October 2, 
1940. License fees charged importers are 
also unchanged. Allotments to importers 
are to be on the basis of their imports 
during 1929-39 instead of 1929-38. 
Exports of automobile tires and tubes 
from the United States to the Nether- 
lands Indies in recent years are shown in 
the following table: 

















Automobile casings | 4 jtomo- 
bile 
Truck inner 
and bus Other tubes 
Number | Number | Number 
 S CRSIIICE I GAMENET RES grat 2, 623 9, 069 5, 650 
SSS 4, 666 13, 305 12, 582 
1940 (10 months) -_____-- 3, 213 5, 292 4, 007 





(American Consulate General, Ba- 
tavia.) 

@ Philippine Islands.—The automobile- 
tire market continued somewhat de- 
pressed in October, with dealers curtail- 
ing sales as a result of poor collections. 
Imports, according to ships’ manifests, 
amounted to 6,177 casings in October, 
but it is understood that 2,200 consisted 
of Michelin tires subsequently reshipped 
to Indochina, leaving the month’s net 
imports the lowest reported for many 
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years. Total imports in the first 10 
months of 1940 were 111,020 casings, a 
decline of 22.5 percent, compared with 
the 1939 period. (American Trade Com- 
missioner, Manila.) 

@ Union of South Africa.—Manufacture 
of automobile tires, particularly truck 
sizes, is proceeding at capacity, and addi- 
tional molds and other equipment have 
been ordered from the United States. 
The Government is seeking to obtain 
43,000 tires a year, and this requirement, 
in addition to the supplying of public de- 
mand, will necessitate doubling the pro- 
duction of local producers. Supplies of 
materials for use in tire manufacture are 
being received in good volume, including 
cord fabric and chemicals. (American 
Consulate, Durban.) 

(Exports of truck and bus casings from 
the United States to South Africa: first 
quarter 1940, 151; second quarter, 3,286; 
third quarter, 18,271; and October, 6,295.) 
@ United Kingdom.—The rubber-goods 
industry of the Manchester area operated 
normally during September, and there is 
no special feature to record. 

Rubber-proofing trade reported in- 
creased demand for opaque proofed fab- 
rics for black-out purposes, but producers 
found difficulty in promising early deliv- 
ery of new supplies since available proof- 
ing machinery is primarily engaged on 
more essential production. Increasing 
demand for waterproofed goods was also 
noted from recruits to the Home Guard, 
chiefly trousers and coats. 

Rubber equipment of various kinds for 
use in air-raid shelters has also been in 
active demand; particularly articles such 
as air-beds, waterproof sheeting, and 
proofed sleeping bags. Other lines re- 
ceiving attention were inflated cushions 
and hot-water bottles. Dealers in such 
lines are accumulating stocks as fast as 
they become available. (American Con- 
sulate, Manchester.) 





The Industrial Reference Service 
section covering 


RUBBER AND 
ITS PRODUCTS 


supplies businessmen with basic 
information in both the foreign 
and domestic fields. Subscrip- 
tions are $1.00 per year. Sample 
copies will be mailed upon request 
to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Washington, 
D. C. 











United Kingdom.—Stocks of rubber 
are no longer centralized in the public 
warehouses in London and Liverpool, but 
have been distributed to manufacturers 
to prevent wholesale losses through air 
raids. Early air attacks on Great Brit- 
ain resulted in frequent interruptions to 
work in rubber factories, but in mid- 
October this had been largely overcome. 
Larger arrivals of rubber in British ports, 
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and increased stocks in hands of British 
manufacturers have reduced buying 
pressure on the London market, where 
dealers have had but small demand re- 
cently. While manufacturers are hold- 
ing large stocks, danger of loss through 
air raids is such that firms are reluctant 
to accumulate amounts to the extent de. 
sired by authorities. (Office of American 
Embassy, London.) 


Scientific and Professional 
Equipment 


@ Imports of optical glass into the United 
States during the first 10 months of 1949 
amounted to 52,628 pounds, valued at 
$49,657, compared with 257,086 pounds, 
valued at $254,686 for the corresponding 
period of 1939. This decrease of 74 per- 
cent in quantity and 80.7 percent in 
value is a result of the conflict in Europe. 

Prior to 1940 Germany was our prin- 
cipal foreign supplier of optical glass, 
accounting for between 50 and 69 percent 
of the total; during the first 10 months 
of 1940 its share declined to 18 percent, 
The United Kingdom, which supplied be- 
tween 21 and 36 percent of the total dur- 
ing the past 5 years, furnished more than 
73 percent of the total during the first 
10 months of the current year. France’s 
share has averaged approximately 7 per- 
cent during the past 6 years, with Japan 
supplying the remainder. 

The average price per pound of all 
optical glass imported during the past 5 
years and the first 10 months of 1940 
was 95.6 cents, with instrument glass 
averaging 90 cents per pound and spec- 
tacle glass 98 cents per pound. The aver- 
age price of imports from Germany dur- 
ing this period was 94 cents, compared 
with $1.547 for France and $1.14 for the 
United Kingdom. Importations from 
Japan averaged 33.4 cents per pound, but 
during 1936 and 1937 amounted to 16.6 
cents and 19.7 cents per pound, respec- 
tively. 

Optical glass for spectacles imported 
during the first 10 months of 1940 totaled 
31,678 pounds, valued at $29,489, a de- 





crease of 79.2 percent in quantity and | 
79.6 percent in value from the same | 


period of 1939. 
furnished 28,482 pounds, valued at $28,- 
107, and Japan 3,038 pounds, valued at 
$889. Purchases from Germany during 
the 10-month period ending October 
1939 totaled 80,384 pounds, valued at 
$77,624, but no imports have been re- 
corded so far during 1940. 

Importation of optical glass for instru- 
ments and equipment for the period un- 
der discussion amounted to 20,950 pounds, 
valued at $20,168, as compared to 104,865 
pounds, valued at $110,064 during the 
first 10 months of 1939. Imports from 
Germany amounted to 1,468 pounds val- 
ued at $2,752, a decrease of 87.3 percent 
from 1939, while shipments from the 
United Kingdom and France during the 
first 10 months of 1940 declined 71.2 per- 
cent and 68.9 percent, respectively, from 
the comparative period of 1939. 

@ China.—China’s demand for dental in- 
struments and parts is supplied almost 
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entirely through imports. While some 
small Chinese workshops engage in the 
manufacture of the simple types of dental 
instruments, such products are never used 
by reputable dentists. 

The United States is the principal sup- 
plier, accounting for 70 percent of the 
trade. 

There are no adequate shops for re- 
pairing dental equipment in China, and 
high postage and insurance rates make 
it impracticable to send broken or worn 
pieces to the United States for repair; 
hence they are usually replaced with new 
instruments. 

Military operations and the Japanese 
naval blockade of coastal ports have made 
it virtually impossible to transport sup- 
plies and equipment to the areas under 
Chinese control since the closing of the 
Burma and French Indochina routes, but 
with the recent reopening of the Burma 
highway to Kunming (Yunnanfu), it is 
probable that the importation of medical 
and dental supplies may be resumed. At 
present, however, markets exist only in 
such large cities as Shanghai, Tientsin, 
and Peiping. 

The principal competition encountered 
by American goods normally comes from 
Germany, which until recently supplied 
about 30 percent of the total demand. 
Despite the British blockade, light mer- 
chandise still reaches China from Ger- 
many via the Siberian route, although in 
reduced quantities. While the quality of 
the German instruments is good and their 
prices about one-half those of American 
imports, the popularity of the latter is 
probably attributable to superiority of de- 
sign based on modern technique. For a 
period Japanese instruments of the 
cheapest quality appeared on the market 
in considerable quantities, but they were 
bought only by self-trained practitioners 
catering to the poorest classes of Chinese 
and Japanese. Military requirements 
have now caused this exportation from 
Japan to cease. 


Dental supplies are usually handled by 
well-established importing houses or 
manufacturers’ representatives, and 
practically all such business is conducted 
on an indent basis. Firms do not main- 
tain large stocks on hand, but they have 
good contacts with local dentists whose 
orders for supplies they usually handle. 
The usual terms of payment are cash 
with order, but German exporters offer 
very lenient terms to local dealers. 

In addition to the various restrictions 
on imports resulting from Sino-Japanese 
hostilities, a major hindrance to the 
rapid expansion of China’s import trade 
is also to be found in the present ex- 
change situation. Detailed information 
concerning the exchange situation, tar- 
iff rates, import restrictions, current 
credit and collection conditions, and 
other factors of general interest in re- 
gard to trade in China is available upon 
application to the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. (American 
Vice Consul, Shanghai.) 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Soaps, Toiletries, and 
Essential Oils 


@ Canada.—Until the outbreak of war 
Canada was a relatively important ex- 
porter of toilet soaps, shipping princi- 
pally to Great Britain and British Em- 
pire countries. Since, however, exports 
have declined. In 1938, exports of toilet 
soap from Canada totaled 15,046,700 
pounds, valued at $1,394,800, but in 1939, 
only 7,877,800 pounds, valued at $620,100 
were shipped. Great Britain absorbed 
14,417,800 and 6,993,700 pounds, respec- 
tively, during these years. 

Imports of toilet soaps into Canada in- 

creased slightly in 1939 to $137,300 from 
$121,200 during the preceding year—the 
United States supplying products valued 
at $47,400 and $36,200 during the pe- 
riods. Production of toilet soaps in Can- 
ada was valued at more than $4,000,000 
in 1939. (American Consulate General, 
Montreal.) 
@ Trinidad —Exports of distilled lime oil 
from Trinidad in 1939 amounted to 47,- 
401 pounds, of which 39,876 went to the 
United States. 

The Trinidad and Tobago Lime Associ- 
ation will request the Government of the 
Colony to introduce legislation providing 
for the compulsory cooperative market- 
ing of lime oil in such a manner as would 
be beneficial to both lime-growers and 
factory-owners, according to a recent an- 
nouncement of its Secretary. It hopes to 
maintain production of a high grade lime 
oil suitable for the American market. 

The proposed legislation involves the 

setting up of a board of six members, two 
nominated by the Trinidad and Tobago 
Lime Association, two by the lime oil pro- 
ducers and two by the Government. The 
board would have the power to license, at 
their discretion, the operation of all lime 
factories, and compel all producers to 
market through a licensed factory and to 
fix a minimum price for each crop of 
limes. (American Consul, Trinidad.) 
@ Union of South Africa.—Considering 
the population (only 2,000,000 whites), 
South Africa is a good market for im- 
ported toilet preparations. Imports of 
toilet preparations (spirituous) were val- 
ued at £17,832 in 1939; the United King- 
dom supplying £10,047, the United States 
£6,339 and France £1,062. In the same 
year imports of nonspirituous prepara- 
tions amounted to £203,167, of which the 
United Kingdom furnished £115,890, the 
United States £69,547, and France £11,490. 
Imports from other countries were 
negligible. 

Under war conditions toilet prepara- 
tions are most likely to be affected. 
France, however, is no jonger able to sup- 
ply the market and as a consequence de- 
mand for American toilet preparations 
has increased somewhat. (American 
Commercial Attaché, Johannesburg.) 


Special Products 


BH United States exports of “specialties” 
during October 1940 were valued at $23,- 
456,550, compared with $17,818,997 in the 
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corresponding month of 1939, an increase 
of 32 percent. 

Items included under “specialties” 
which are important in the export trade 
were shipped as follows during October: 
Firearms and ammunition, $3,696,149, 
compared with $139,580 in October 1939, 
an increase of 2,548 percent; books and 
printed matter, $1,960,191, a decrease of 
1 percent; glass and glass products, $1,- 
454,052, an increase of 10 percent; office 
appliances, $1,407,560, a decrease of 45 
percent; scientific and professional in- 
struments, $1,392,524, an increase of 15 
percent; and toys, $671,418, an increase 
of 23 percent. 

Other products showing large ratios of 
increase in exports over October 1939 
were chains, 110 percent; household, 
kitchen, and hospital utensils, 71 per- 
cent; tin cans, 47 percent; coin-operated 
machines, 39 percent; and clocks and 
watches, 37 percent. 

In addition to items already men- 
tioned, several showed decreases from 
last October, including photographic 
goods, 43 percent; houshold sewing ma- 
chines, 39 percent; and container clos- 
ures, 35 percent. 

Total exports of “specialties” during 
the first 10 months of 1940 were valued 
at $185,564,835, compared with $144,777,- 
060 in the corresponding period of 1939, 
an increase of 28 percent. 

Exports of American-made toys in 
October were valued at $671,418, an in- 
crease of 23 percent over the total of 
$544,325 in the same month of 1939. 
This gain brought the 10-month total to 
$2,825,125—just 4 percent below the fig- 
ure of $2,950,448 for the comparable pe- 
riod of last year. 

The upward trend may be attributed 
to increased shipments to Canada, 
amounting to $255,268, which were 10 
percent larger than those in October 
1939, and to Latin America, which ac- 
counted for $330,319 worth, a gain of 84 
percent. These two areas took 87 per- 
cent of our total October toy exports. 

All groups participated in the increase 
except mechanical toys, with the value 
of $78,943 down 14 percent, and rubber 
balloons which dropped 38 percent to 
$23,483. The children’s wheel goods 
group was up 51 percent to $67,897; dolls 
and parts, $55,699, gained 47 percent; 
metal toys (except mechanical), $191,- 
874, up 44 percent; and the rubber toys 
and balls total was $43,248, up 29 percent. 
@ Germany.—An Institute for Color 
Photography has recently been founded 
at the State Academy of Graphic Arts 
and Book Trade at Leipzig, which, in co- 
operation with the already existing 
Photo-Mechanic Institute of the Acad- 
emy, will undertake the study of the 
problems of color photography and its 
technical utilization in connection with 

printing. The Institute opened on Oc- 
tober 15, 1940. It aims also to train color 
photographers. Tuition fee for one se- 
mester, which extends over 442 months, 
amounts to 100 reichsmarks ($40). The 
Institute has provided for various courses 
dealing with the following subjects: 
practice in picture composition, also in 
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connection with graphic art for adver- 
tising and illustration purposes; theory 
and practice of color photography and 
its utilization for graphic-industrial pur- 
poses; supplementary work in white- 
black photography. Forty-four hours of 
lectures are provided for every week. 
(American Consul, Leipzig.) 


Textiles and Related Products 


@ Union of South Africa—Imports of 
“textiles, apparel, yarns, and fibers” into 
the Union in the first 6 months of 1940 
were valued, in South African currency, 
at £13,865,329, as compared with £9,612,- 
238 for similar imports in the correspond- 
ing 1939 period, an increase of 44.2 per- 
cent. Although details by countries have 
not been released, all indications point to 
a steady increase in imports of practically 
all items from the United States. The 
United Kingdom is steadily maintaining 
its position as a supplier. Imports from 
Japan recorded important gains after 
the outbreak of European hostilities; but 
the principal Japanese manufacturers 
ceased quoting prices to south Africa im- 
porters about the end of September, al- 
though orders booked earlier were still 
being filled. A few Japanese houses, 
which were still making an attempt to 
obtain orders for future delivery, were 
stipulating terms of cash in advance, with 
the order; little business was done on 
that basis, however. Heavy shipments 
of Japanese textiles arrived during June 
and July, and the large stocks at Durban 
were being cleared, with slight prospects 
of new trade. Canada, Hong Kong, Aus- 
tralia, and India also made increased 
sales of textiles, mostly in lines which 
they had previously supplied. 

Imports of cotton piece goods into the 
Union were valued at £2,246,000 for the 
4 months April—July 1940 and at £2,856,- 
900 for the 7 months from September 
1939 through March 1940; of these totals, 
the share of the United Kingdom was 
£1,509,500 and £2,209,900, respectively. 
The United States supplied piece goods 
valued at £85,600 during April—July 1940 
and at £88,400 during the September- 
March period, and Japan furnished cloth 
valued at £504,000 and £376,500, respec- 
tively. Until July, most of the Union 
Government’s textile requirements were 
procured from local manufactuers, who, 
in turn, purchased from private sources. 
Since then, the situation has changed. 
Most of the Government purchases in the 
United States, especially for the defence 
force, are now bought through the South 
African buying commission in New York. 
Direct Government purchases, however, 
are not shown in the import statistics. 

Defence-force orders placed in the 
United States during the September 
quarter amounted to several million 
yards of cotton piece goods (chiefly khaki, 
denims, canvas, and drills), it is under- 
stood. The Government places these ma- 
terials in the hands of local manufac- 
turers, who make them up according to 
specifications, on a cost-plus basis. The 
South African Railways and Harbors 
recently called for tenders for 700,000 
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yards of canvas for tarpaulins to cover 
railway trucks. Both British and United 
States manufacturers quoted on such 
material, and a firm in Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
also submitted a bid. 

Wool piece goods are still imported 
from the United Kingdom, but Japan and 
Italy are out of the market. The United 
Kingdom continues to ship rayon piece 
goods to the Union; and the share of the 
United States is increasing as it absorbs 
a part of the business formerly supplied 
by France and Italy. The trade in wo- 
men’s wear, after 3 months of dullness, 
revived somewhat in October; but busi- 
ness in men’s wear is reported to have 
fallen off in direct relation to the expan- 
sion of the defense force. With the be- 
ginning of the summer season (in the 
Union, seasons are the reverse of those 
in the United States), the sale of beach- 
cloth and other lightweight suits has 
been fair, but trade in shirts and other 
haberdashery generally has been excep- 
tionally quiet. (American Consulate 
General, Johannesburg.) 


Cotton and Products 


U. S. EXPORTS 
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@ Bolivia.—Cotton consumption is ex- 
pected to increase in 1941. The only 
cotton mill of substantial size in Bolivia 
absorbs practically all of the cotton im- 
ported. Current annual cotton con- 
sumption is placed at about 5,000 bales 
of 478 pounds. This mill, however, is 
expanding its equipment to increase 
its productive capacity by about 70 per- 
cent, with a corresponding increase in 
cotton consumption. Practically all of 
the cotton consumed is imported from 
the United States and Peru. During the 
12 months August 1939 to July 1940, cot- 
ton exports from the United States to 
Bolivia totaled 3,600 bales. Most of the 
cotton imported is said to be 1'4.-inch 
Strict Middling. ‘(American Consulate, 
La Paz.) 

@ Colombia.—Condition of the 1940 cot- 
ton crop was reported as satisfactory 
during October. The area planted in the 
Caribbean coastal region is estimated to 
be the same as that planted to the 1939 
crop (about 70,000 acres). (Office of 
American Commercial Attaché, Bogota.) 
@ Cuba.—A new cotton mill is being con- 
structed at Calabazar, about 12 miles 
from Habana. The plant is being 
equipped with 60 wide looms and will 
have the only Jacquard loom in Cuba; 
complete bleaching, dyeing, and other 
finishing equipment will be installed. 
Cotton yarn and chemicals will be im- 
ported from the United States. The mill 
will weave grey, brown, and white drill; 
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cotton towels; tablecloths; and ticking, 
Annual production is expected to ap- 
proximate 1,500,000 yards. (American 
Consulate General, Habana.) 

@ Merico.—Cotton-manufacturing con. 
ditions improved somewhat in October, 
While the industry continued to operate 
on the curtailed schedule of the past sey. 
eral months, the demand for cotton 
goods is reported to have improved ap- 
preciably during the month. Stocks of 
cotton goods are said to be normal. 
(Office of American Commercial Attaché, 
Mexico.) 


Silk and Products 


U. S. IMPORTS 
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EACH SYMBOL EQUALS 1,000,000 POUNDS 


@ China.—Production of raw silk in the 
Canton area from the beginning of the 
year to mid-October amounted to only 
15,000 bales and the output of waste silk 
to 8,000 piculs, or about 70 percent of the 
normal production. The yield of the 
sixth silk crop was estimated to be ap- 
proximately 2,000 bales of raw silk and 
1,200 piculs of waste silk, or about 65 
percent of normal production. Japanese 
firms continued to export (via Shanghai) 
raw silk to India and waste silk to the 
United States during September. Esti- 
mates of stocks of raw silk at Canton 
vary, but the quantity is generally 
assumed to be below the normal level of 
3,000 to 4,000 bales. Average prices in 
Canton during September were $HK550 
a bale (106.6 pounds) of 20/22-denier 
raw silk, or about $US1.17 a pound, and 
$HK150 a picul (13343 pounds) for New 
Style Opened waste silk, or about $US0.26 
a pound. (American Consulate General, 
Canton.) 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


@ Guatemala.—Imports of rayon yarn in 
1939 comprised 42,626 kilograms of 
singles and 10,497 of plied yarn, valued 
at 38,112 and 9,560 quetzales, respectively. 
(The quetzal is equivalent to the United 
States dollar.) The principal sources of 
the 1939 imports of rayon yarn were the 
Netherlands, 30,066 kilograms (at 23,113 
quetzales) of single and 9,831 kilograms 
(8,774 quetzales) of plied yarn; Ger- 
many, 9,977 kilograms (12,232) of single 
yarn, none of plied; and United States, 
1,385 (1,654 quetzales) of singles and 503 
(564) of plied yarn. 

The local rayon-consuming industry 
consists of four firms which weave rayon 
crepes and a few fancy and corded mate- 
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rials and five concerns which knit rayon 
hosiery and underwear. The weaving 
establishments have a total of 97 looms. 
They formerly bought rayon yarn from 
the Netherlands and France, but stocks 
of these imported yarns have been de- 
pleted, and local weavers must find new 
sources of supply. The weaving estab- 
lishments require sized yarn, as they do 
not have facilities for sizing the yarn in 
their own plants. Relatively small quan- 
tities of hosiery and plied yarn (the lat- 
ter for underwear manufacture) are con- 
sumed by the local knitting establish- 
ments, which have recently purchased 
some of their requirements in the United 
States. 

Imports of fabrics containing 90 per- 
cent or more of rayon during 1939 
amounted to 36,921 kilograms valued at 
125,781 quetzales, of which the United 
States supplied 15,444 kilograms at 48,- 
603 quetzales; Germany, 8,197 kilograms 
at 34,927 quetzales; Italy 8,845 kilograms 
at 29,457 quetzales; and France, 3,089 
kilograms at 8,254 quetzales. Other 
rayon fabrics are imported in insignifi- 
cant quantities. (American Consulate 
General, Guatemala City.) 

@ India—The rayon-weaving industry 
in India operates about 7,000 looms and 
its yearly production of rayon piece goods 
approximates 55,000,000 linear yards, ac- 
cording to statistics given by the 
Chairman of the Silk and Art Silk Mills 
Association, Ltd., at its first annual gen- 
eral meeting on August 1, 1940. The 
industry employs about 20,000 workers. 
Imports of rayon textiles from Japan 
have continued during 1940 at an annual 
rate of about 175,000,000 linear yards, ac- 
cording to the chairman’s report. (Offi- 
cial statistics on imports into India have 
not been published since January 1940.) 

Rayon yarn is not produced in India, 
and imports prior to the European hos- 
tilities came principally from Japan and 
Italy. After Italy’s entry into the war, 
Japan assumed a more important position 
in the market. Most of the imports of 
rayon yarn enter at Bombay. Rayon 
yarn is consumed principally in silk and 
rayon weaving mills and to a lesser extent 
by cotton mills and the hand-loom in- 
dustry. Bombay Province has 78 mills 
manufacturing silk and rayon goods, 
such as coatings, shirtings, and dress 
materials. The cotton mills of western 
India use rayon yarn in the production 
of borders for dhotis (men’s loin cloths) 
and saris (women’s garments), and to 
some extent for stripes in cotton fabrics. 
The Millowners’ Association, Bombay, 
estimates that during recent years from 
10 to 15 percent of the total imports of 
rayon yarn have been consumed by cot- 
ton mills; the hand-loom industry, par- 
ticularly in the Surat district of Bombay 
Province, is estimated to use from 5 to 
10 percent of the rayon yarn imported. 
The largest demand is for yarns of 120 
and 150 denier, but imports include yarns 
ranging from 75 to 450 denier. Undyed 
yarn is imported; about 75 percent of the 
total consists of the bright variety. 

Wholesale prices of rayon yarn in In- 
dia in September 1940 were 20 to 25 per- 
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cent lower than a few months earlier, and 
from 50 to 65 percent under September- 
October 1939 quotations. In September 
1940, first-quality singles, bright rayon, 
120 and 150 denier, were quoted at 12 
annas 6 pies (about 0.8 rupee, or 
$US0.24) a pound, with second-quality 
yarns from $0.005 to $0.01 a pound less. 

Fair quantities of rayon-mixed yarns 
(cotton and rayon; staple fiber and rayon. 
and cotton, staple fiber, and rayon) are 
imported into British India. During the 
10 months ended January 31, 1940, im- 
ports of “artificial silk (rayon) yarn 
mixed with other textiles or staple fiber, 
excluding silk” into British India totaled 
324,768 pounds valued at 305,104 rupees 
(roughly $US97,328) , most of which is re- 
ported to have come from Japan, although 
Official statistics did not show country of 
origin. During the same 10 months, im- 
ports of “artificial silk (rayon) yarn” 
amounted to 23,379,000 pounds valued at 
15,223,000 rupees (approximately 
$US4,772,000), of which Japan supplied 
67 percent and Italy 31 percent on a value 
basis. During the 12 months ended 
March 31, 1939, rayon-yarn imports to- 
taled 17,248,000 pounds at 9,588,000 ru- 
pees ($US2 678,000), of which 55 percent 
(by value) were from Italy and 43 per- 
cent from Japan. (American Consulate, 
Bombay.) 


Wool and Products 


@ Ajghanistan.—Estimates as to the 
amount of wool produced in Afghanistan 
vary, but the Kandahar clip is usually 
calculated by the trade to average about 
20,000 bales (6,600,000 pounds) a year. 
Early in June 1940, the Government of 
British India announced that it would 
interpose no objection to the export of 
wools from Afghanistan to the United 
States through Indian ports, provided 
the wool passed through India without 
the bales being broken. The first official 
orders outlining the procedure were is- 
sued by the Export Trade Controller at 
Karachi under date of July 8, 1940; these 
orders were slightly amended by subse- 
quent orders, dated September 3 and 12 
respectively. The original regulations 
provided that the Afghan wool must cross 
the Indian frontier in fully pressed bales. 
(Formerly, much of the Afghan wool 
came to Shikarpur, Sind, in small bales, 
by camel caravan, 2 bales to a camel. 
The wool was then sorted and rebaled at 
Sh‘karpur in 330-pound bales for reex- 
port.) The regulations further stated 
that the bales of wool must move by rail 
direct from Chaman (the railhead on the 
frontier near Quetta, Baluchistan) to 
Karachi; at Chaman it would be subject 
to inspection by the frontier customs 
officer, who would approve a descriptive 
list (in triplicate) giving the number of 
bales and certain other information; on 
arrival at Karachi, the bales must be 
taken to a place designated by the col- 
lector of customs, who wouid check the 
shipment against the descriptive list is- 
sued at Chaman. 

Average annual reexports of foreign 
wool from Karachi, practically all of 
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which comes from Kandahar, for the 7 
fiscal years (ending March 31) from 
1933-34 to 1939-40, amounted to 3,541,549 
pounds, or 10,732 bales of 330 pounds 
each. Direct exports of Afghan wools to 
the United States during June-August 
1940, according to invoices certified at 
the American Consulate at Karachi, ap- 
proximated 957,000 pounds. In addition 
to these shipments, about 3,000 bales are 
known to have been contracted for. 

Afghan machine-washed wool (80 to 
82 percent yield) was quoted in mid- 
September, f. 0. b. Karachi, at 70 rupees 
per maund of 82 pounds, or roughly 
$US0.255 a pound. Foreign wool is not 
subject to the export tax on one-half of 
1 percent ad valorem which has been im- 
posed since April 15, 1940, on domestic 
wools in India under the provisions of 
the Agricultural Produce Cess Act, 1940. 

Among recently announced industrial 
projects are a company with a capital 
of about $US350,000 to manufacture 
wool goods at Kandahar, and another 
company, capitalized at $US700,000, to 
produce wool goods at Kabul. (Amer- 
ican Consulate, Karachi.) 

@ Argentina—Wool exports during the 
week ended November 28 totaled 11,720 
bales, of which 11,672 were shipped to the 
United States. From October 1 to No- 
vember 28, 1940, exports of wool from 
Argentina aggregated 39,851 bales, in- 
cluding 38,514 destined for the United 
States. The market was slightly less ac- 
tive in the fourth week of November, 
especially for coarse crossbred wools. 
Japanese buying of defective burry wools 
continued, but Swedish purchases have 
stopped. A canvass of shipping com- 
panies indicates that space for about 
90,000 bales has been booked or requested, 
for shipment to the United States in De- 
cember and January. (American Em- 
bassy, Buenos Aires.) 

@ Australia—Wool appraised at Bris- 
bane for sale to the British Government 
during October included about 50,000 
bales from October 7 to 11 and approxi- 
mately 47,000 bales from October 14 to 18. 
Proceeds of the first appraisal were ap- 
proximately £A780,000 ($US2,495,000), 
after deducting the 5 percent retained by 
the Central Wool Committee, and the 
second appraisal realized about £A700,000 
($US2,240,000). The most attractive 
wools have been drawn from the Central 
and Darling Downs districts of Queens- 
land. Most of the clip, however, re- 
flected the adverse dry-weather condi- 
tions prevailing in the latter period of 
growth; the wool offered showed fairly 
good length and color, although some- 
what tender and thin in staple, and was 
of medium quality, according to local 
trade comment. The quantity of unap- 
praised wool in Brisbane on October 21 
was approximately 104,000 bales, of 
which 90,000 were to be submitted for 
appraisal from November 25 to December 
2, 1940. (American Consulate, Bris- 
bane.) 

Australia.— The wool-manufacturing 
industry in Australia has expanded 
greatly in the past 6 months, according 
to the October 15 issue of The Textile 
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Journal of Australia, which attributes the 
growth of the industry to two factors: 
(a) the large and increasing demand for 
woolens for military uniforms as well as 
for blankets, and other woolen goods for 
defense purposes; (b) the diminution in 
imports of woolens from Europe. The 
Textile Journal further states: “Because 
of the home industry expansion, the sur- 
plus of Australian wool available for 
Britain from now on until the end of 
the war will be appreciably smaller than 
was contemplated when the wool acquisi- 
tion agreement was made with the Brit- 
ish Government on the outbreak of the 
war.” 

Woolen mills, including wool-scouring 
establishments, in Australia in 1938-39 
numbered 90, with an output valued at 
£A12,515,000, of which £A7,331,000 repre- 
sented the value of materials used (other 
than power, fuel, and light, which cost 
£A393,000) and £A4,791,000, the value 
added by manufacture. These 90 mills 
employed 19,608 persons (including work- 
ing proprietors) and paid salaries and 
wages totaling £A2,828,000 (exclusive of 
amounts drawn by working proprietors). 
The value of land and buildings was 
placed at £A2,380,009 and of plant and 
machinery at £A3,369,517. The 1938-39 
output included 8,209,786 square yards 
of woolen cloth and tweed (valued at 
£A1,098,399), 17,444,939 square yards of 
worsted cloth (at £A3,653,206), 4,514,708 
square yards of flannel (at £A445,405), 
and 573,295 pairs of blankets (at £A669,- 
413), according to a report issued by the 
Commonwealth Bureau of Census and 
Statistics, at Canberra, on May 10, 1940. 
@ Egypt——Exports of wool from Egypt 
during the first half of 1940 totaled 995,- 
399 kilograms valued at £E56,031, a slight 
decline compared with shipments abroad 
in the corresponding 6 months of 1939— 
1,004,749 kilograms valued at £E64,731. 
Exports of clipped wool have been sub- 
ject to license since the latter part of 
1939, but there have been no restrictions 
on exports of pulled wool. Exports of 
wool were considerably below normal 
during the first 2 months of 1940, 
because of the difficulty of obtaining 
export permits from the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment: but during March, April, May, 
and the first 10 days of June, large ship- 
ments were sent abroad, principally to 
the United States. Exports of wool, as 
well as other commodities, stopped on 
June 11, 1940. 


Production of pulled wool during the 
first 5 months of 1940 approximated 1,000 
metric tons (2,204,000 pounds), of which 
about 800 tons were exported and 200 
consumed locally. However, the carry- 
over from last year, which is estimated 
at 1,000 metric tons, is still in Egypt, and 
stocks have been accumulating since 
June because of the inability of local con- 
sumers to absorb the entire production. 
Owing to the unwillingness of exporters 
to purchase sheepskins brought in by col- 
lectors from rural centers, the latter have 
been compelled to pull the wool and salt 
the skins, pending an improvement in the 
situation, 
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Concerns manufacturing blankets, 
rugs, and other articles are in a position 
to purchase only a part of the wool clip 
(estimated at 30 percent of the annual 
production of about 2,000 metric tons (or 
4,409,000 pounds). Local prices of wool 
weakened as exports came to a halt. 
(Office of American Commercial Attaché, 
Cairo.) 

@ New Zealand.—The first regular ap- 
praisal of the new season’s wool was held 
in Auckland from October 24 to 26, when 
more than 6,000 bales of wool were ap- 
praised for sale to the British Govern- 
ment. Appraisals have been held at other 
main wool-selling centers since that date. 
The condition of the wool is reported to 
be better than that of last season. 
(American Consulate General, Welling- 
ton, and American Consulate, Auckland.) 

Production of wool in New Zealand 
during the 12 months ended June 30, 
1940, approximated 310,000,000 pounds, 
as against 327,700,000 in the 1938-39 
wool year, according to official esti- 
mates. (Production has been computed 
on a gYrease-wool basis, with scoured 
wool converted at the rate of 100 pounds 
scoured to 138.2 pounds greasy; slipe 
wool, at 100 to 120.6 greasy; and wool ex- 
ports on the skin, at an average of 4 
pounds of wool per skin.) Detailed sta- 
tistics on wool follow. All wool has been 
converted to a grease basis. 


New Zealand Wool Statistics 


{Quantities in millions of pounds] 





July 1 to June 30 
Wool i - _ —- 
1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 
| | 
—— — - - —- — ~~ | | —_—_—- 

Exports 331.7} 300.0) 269.5) 319.1) 284.7 

Exported on the skin 82) 7.0; 6.2) 80) 82 
Consumed in New 

Zealand 7.8 7.7 7.2) 7.3) 10.4 
Increase or decrease in 

stocks —43.4 —11.8)+13.9' —6.7 +6.7 

Estimated production..| 304.3, 302.9) 296.8 327.7) 310.0 

End-of-season stocks..| 41.2) 29.4, 43.3 36.6 43.3 





All wool exported or delivered to a 
manufacturer for use in New Zealand 
during the year commencing October 1, 
1940, will be subject to a levy of 6d. per 
bale, 3d. per fadge (a package weighing 
about 180 pounds), and ld. per bag or 
sack. 

A total of 37,222 bales of crutchings, 

weighing 12,980,874 pounds net and 
valued at £NZ475,707, were appraised 
during the 1940 season. (American Con- 
sulate General, Wellington.) 
@ Uruguay.—The wool market continued 
to be handicapped by a shortage of ship- 
ping space during the last week of 
November. Prices, however, were firm 
at the levels of the preceding week. 
Trade estimates indicate that 55,000 
bales had been sold abroad by the end 
of November. (American Legation, 
Montevideo.) 


Miscellaneous Fibers and Products 


@ Brazil.—Exports of piassava fiber from 
Bahia during September totaled only 
2,009 bundles, the lowest monthly figure 
for the current year, and less than half 
the August exports of 5,329 bundles (of 
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110 to 132 pounds each). Exports of this 
fiber during the first 9 months of 1949 
aggregated 53,095 bundles (57,049 in 
January—September 1939), of which 
32,356 went to the United Kingdom 
(18,948 in the 1939 period), 6,855 to the 
United States (8,902), 1,968 to Portugal 
(3,625), and 9,580 to other States of 
Brazil (11,266 in the 9 months of 1939), 
September exports comprised 912 to the 
United States, 62 to Argentina, 51 to 
Uruguay, and 984 to other States of Bra- 
zil. The market was quiet in September 
and stocks were large. Average prices of 
“special” piassava fiber declined slightly, 
but prices of first and second grades were 
somewhat higher. The September aver- 
age per arroba of 33 pounds was “special,” 
23 milreis; first, 20; and second, 16 mil- 
reis. (American Consulate, Bahia.) 
@ France—The area sown to flax in 
France declined from 48,000 hectares 
(118,600 acres) in 1939 to about 27,500 
hectares (68,000 acres) in 1940, and the 
yield per hectare probably will be less 
than in 1939, according to local estimates, 
which place production of fiber-flax 
straw in 1940 at 137,500 metric tons and 
the 1939 carry-over at 144,000 tons. 
French flax-processing plants can handle 
a maximum of only 80,000 tons of straw, 
it is estimated. France normally sends 
large quantities of flax straw to the 
specialized retting and scutching estab- 
lishments in Belgium, and this year about 
200,000 tons of fiber-flax straw will be 
available for shipment to Belgium, ac- 
cording to local comment. (Office of 
American Commercial Attaché, Berlin, 
Germany.) 
@ Kenya—Exports of sisal fiber and tow 
(mostly of Kenya origin) from Kenya 
and Uganda during the first half of 1940 
were valued at £349,100 (sterling), an 
increase of £105,183 over the value of 
similar exports in the first 6 months of 
1939. Notwithstanding the gain in ex- 
ports, large stocks of fiber and tow were 
on hand in mid-September, with holders 
reported seeking a market. ‘(American 
Consulate, Nairobi.) 
@ Mezico—The Henequeneros de Yuca- 
tan announced a schedule of maximum 
prices, effective November 19, for the 
purpose of advances to the ejidatarios 
(communal farmers) on henequen fiber 
delivered to warehouses in Progreso and 
Merida. The new prices, which are 
2 centavos a kilogram higher on each 
grade than those announced on Septem- 
ber 28, are as follows for fiber delivered 
to the warehouses of the aforementioned 
cooperative: Grade A, 0.22 peso per kilo- 
gram at Progreso and 0.20 at Merida; 
Grade B, 0.205 and 0.185; B—1, 0.19 and 
0.17; C, 0.175 and 0.155; and M, 0.165 at 
Progreso and 0.145 at Merida. 

The cooperative had previously made 
a statement that any benefits from a 
reduction in taxation would immediately 
be passed on to the farmers, and the 
higher prices are assumed to be attribu- 
table to the reduction in export taxes on 
henequen fiber and manufactures there- 
from which became effective after No- 
vember 20; press reports stated that 
clean and soiled fiber will be subject to 
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a tax of 12 percent on a valuation of 13 
centavos (100 centavos=1 peso) a kilo- 
gram, or the same rate as bagasse and 
tow; while binder twine, other twine, and 
rope will be exempt from export taxes. 
The new price schedule is expected to 
result in a corresponding advance in the 
price of fiber sold to local cordage mills 
and for export, since there is usually a 
margin of 5 centavos between the prices 
established for advances to the farmers 
and those at which fiber is sold by the 
Henequeneros de Yucatan. (American 
Consulate, Merida.) 
M@ Netherlands Indies.—Production of 
pags from rosella fiber in central Java 
(in the district of Djocjakarta) is re- 
ported to be progressing favorably, 
owing principally to large military orders 
placed by the local government. A part 
of the output is exported to British India, 
and the local press reports that some 
commercial orders have been received 
from the United States. (American 
Consulate General, Batavia.) 
@ Netherlands Indies.—Exports of “hard 
rope fibers,” principally sisal, from the 
East Coast of Sumatra totaled 4,187,284 
kilograms valued at 447,575 guilders in 
August and 32,682,556 kilograms at 
4,060,483 guilders in the first 8 months of 
1940. Shipments to the United States 
accounted for 2,095,479 kilograms at 
223,718 guilders in October and for 27,- 
264,023 at 3,361,544 guilders in the 8 
months; exports to Dairen, Manchuria, 
totaled 1,993,748 kilograms at 210,341 
guilders in October (the first shipment 
recorded during the current year), and 
those to Australia amounted to 98,057 
kilograms at 13,516 guilders in October 
and 133,563 at 18,410 guilders in the 8 
months of 1940. Other important export 
outlets in January—October 1940 were 
Italy (942,609 kilograms), Sweden (614,- 
540), Netherlands (508,007), Norway 
(447,241), France, Great Britain, Canada 
(116,971), and Egypt. (American Consu- 
late, Medan.) 
B Philippine Islands.—The abaca market 
was extremely firm throughout October. 
The principal influencing factors were 
continued and fairly substantial pur- 
chases by various agencies of the United 
States Government, heavy buying by 
London for early delivery to various des- 
tinations, and Japanese buying. Large 
shipments to Japan (representing mainly 
fiber purchased during September) 
caused a substantial reduction in local 
stocks and led to considerable activity, 
largely of a speculative character, in the 
Philippine market. Prices moved 
steadily upward during October; the ad- 
vance covered all grades but was par- 
ticularly marked in the better cordage 
grades. Quotations in Manila showed 
nominal gains of 0.50 to 1.50 pesos per 
picul (139.44 pounds). Prices in Davao 
showed increases ranging from 1.50 to 
2.50 pesos per picul during October. 
(The peso=$0.50, U. S. currency.) De- 
tails for a few grades are given in the fol- 
lowing table. The abaca market was 
quite active in the latter part of Novem- 
ber with further gains in prices. 
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Nominal Prices of Loose Abaca 
[Pesos per picul of 139.44 pounds] 





Prices, f. a. s. 


Prices, f. a. s. 
Manila, end of— 


Davao, end of— 


Sept. | Oct. 


Grade 





Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Aug. 
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1 Not reported. 


Balings of abaca fiber increased to 163,- 
000 bales in October, from 109,000 in 
September; the total for the first 10 
months of 1940 is 1,104,000 bales. Ex- 
ports of abaca amounted to 161,000 bales 
in October, compared with 89,000 in the 
preceding month. Exports for January— 
October totaled 1,124,000 bales, including 
385,000 to the United States and Canada 
(of which 48,000 were shipped in Octo- 
ber), 269,000 to the United Kingdom 
(32,000 in October), 44,000 to the Conti- 
nent of Europe (none), 317,000 to Japan 
(69,000), 29,000 to Australia and New 
Zealand (1,000) , and 81,000 to other coun- 
tries (11,000 in October). Stocks in- 
creased slightly from 168,000 at the be- 
ginning of October to 169,000 at the end; 
at the beginning of the current year 
stocks were 199,048 bales. (Abaca bale 
weighs about 278 pounds.) 

Balings of decorticated abaca (not in- 
cluded in the foregoing data) totaled 
2.182 bales in October, exports amounted 
to 2,334, and stocks declined from 5,434 
bales at the beginning of the month to 
5,282 at its close. 

Production of maguey fiber during 
October, 1,273 bales, fell considerably be- 
low exports, 2,939 bales; and stocks were 
reduced to 10,294 bales at the close of the 
month, from 11,960 at the end of 
September. 

No balings or shipments of other fibers 
were reported during October, and 
month-end stocks were placed at 399,000 
bales of sisal, 796,000 of canton, and 141,- 
000 of pacol. (Radiogram, November 29, 
from American Consulate, Manila.) 


Tobacco and Related Products 


@ Canada.—The minimum average price 
for the 1940 crop of flue-cured tobacco, 
grown by members of the Flue-Cured To- 
bacco Marketing Association of Ontario, 
has been set at 204% cents per pound. 
The price committee, composed of three 
representatives of growers and three of 
buyers, concluded its negotiations on No- 
vember 15. Buying began on November 
26 in the Norfolk and West Lorne dis- 
tricts, and on December 3 in the Essex 
district. 

In spite of the sharp reduction in the 
size of the crop, the supply to be sold ap- 
pears to exceed market demand by nearly 
30,000,000 pounds, largely because of the 
carry-over of unsold 1939 crop and be- 
cause there will be no buying for export 
to Great Britain this year. Most of the 
unsold tobacco at the end of this season 
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will be that of nonmembers of the mar- 
keting association. 

The use of Canadian exchange for the 
importation of 400,000 to 500,000 pounds 
of Canadian flue-cured tobacco has been 
agreed upon by the Australian govern- 
ment. The importation of Canadian 
flue-cured tobacco by Australia would be 
an innovation since none has been here- 
tofore taken by that country. 

An attempt to sell 3,000,000 or 4,000,000 
pounds of flue-cured tobacco to British 
West Africa is being made by the Union 
Tobacco Growers Cooperative Associa- 
tion, recently organized by nonmembers 
of the Marketing Association in Ontario. 
These growers have signed marketing 
contracts and are now being asked to 
sign perSonal promissory notes guaran- 
teeing delivery of the tobacco. 

In British Columbia the entire 1940 
crop of flue-cured tobacco, 485,000 
pounds, has been sold by the Sumas Co- 
operative Tobacco Growers Association 
to a large Canadian company at 20.31 
cents per pound, f. o. b. New Delhi, On- 
tario. In 1939 the crop brought 14% 
cents, plus freight to Ontario markets, 
as compared with 13% cents in 1938. 
(American Legation, Ottawa.) 

Canada.—Tobacco entered for con- 

sumption in Canada during October 1940 
consisted of 2,119,076 pounds of cut to- 
bacco, 281,704 pounds of plug tobacco, 
69,926 pounds of snuff, 747,063,787 ciga- 
rettes, 16,735,513 cigars, and 267,357 
pounds of Canadian raw leaf tobacco, ac- 
cording to the Canadian Department of 
National Revenue. Tobacco and tobacco 
products entered for consumption during 
the first 10 months of 1940 are as follows: 
Cut tobacco 21,588,626 pounds, plug to- 
bacco 2,646,820 pounds, snuff 706,776 
pounds, cigarettes 6,310,136,641 pieces, 
cigars 131,582,041 pieces, and Canadian 
raw leaf tobacco 687,379 pounds. Excise 
taxes were paid on 12,828,953 cigars dur- 
ing October 1940. (American Commer- 
cial Attaché, Ottawa.) 
@ China—Tobacco companies continue 
to be pessimistic about the 1940 Shantung 
crop, now estimating that only 30,000,000 
to 40,000,000 pounds will be harvested, or 
approximately 50 percent less than in 
1939. One well-informed buyer predicts 
that the final figure will not exceed 
30,000,000 pounds. Excessive summer 
rains caused the leaf to turn yellow on 
the plant early in the season, and a good- 
quality crop is not expected. 

The Japanese have made no effort to 
control tobacco cultivation, or the farm- 
ers’ selling price, in the Shantung district, 
according to reports. It is stated that 
Japanese buyers have paid as much or 
more than foreign firms when buying to- 
bacco up-country, so that the tobacco 
farmer has had no reason to curtail acre- 
age on that score. However, guerrillas 
have interfered to some extent. 

Prospects for foreign purchasing com- 
panies during the coming season are not 
bright. With the new crop reported 50 
percent below that of last year, and no 
“arrangements” having been concluded 
with the Japanese authorities (military) 
in regard to buying tobacco up-country, 
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it appears likely that foreign purchasing 
operations based on Shantung tobacco 
will be greatly diminished. Japanese 
buyers can easily absorb the new crop. 
(American Consulate, Tsingtao.) 

China.—The 1940 tobacco crop at Hsu- 
chang, Honan, is estimated at more than 

50,000,000 pounds, with the quality re- 
ported superior to that of the 1939 
harvest. 

The three cigarette factories at Han- 

kow—two Japanese and one British— 
maintained production during September 
at approximately the same rates as in the 
previous month, when Japanese factories 
had an output of 21 and 40 cases per 
day, respectively, and the foreign-owned 
factory, 100 cases. (American Consulate 
General, Hankow.) 
@ EFire—A material reduction in tobacco 
cultivation occurred during the 1940 sea- 
son, 114 growers having planted only 140 
statute acres, according to official re- 
turns, although the Tobacco (Acreage 
for 1940) Order, 1940, made on January 
18, 1940, fixed the maximum total tobacco 
area at 1,500 acres. Conditions arising 
from the war caused the decrease. 

The 1940 season was marked by very 

dry, bright weather, and as a result only 
an average yield per acre is expected; 
however, the quality is reported better 
than that of the past two seasons. The 
1940 crop is now being delivered to the 
two rehandling centers. (American 
Consulate General, Dublin.) 
@ Gibraltar—Manufacture of tobacco 
products in Gibraltar is confined largely 
to production of a cheap grade of cut 
tobacco, known in Spanish as “picadura.” 
The process in producing picadura is very 
simple, consisting principally in chopping 
tobacco leaf into small pieces and pack- 
ing them in paper parcels of a suitable 
size for the retail trade. 

This type of tobacco, mainly because 

of its low selling price, is very popular 
among the Spanish laborers. Formerly, 
large quantities of Gibraltar manufac- 
tured picadura were reported smuggled 
into Spain, but in recent years the in- 
creased vigilance of the Spanish customs 
authorities has prevented practically all 
operations of this nature. Although the 
loss of the illicit Spanish market has 
caused a sharp decrease in the local man- 
ufacture of tobacco products, the thou- 
sands of Spanish laborers employed in 
Gibraltar still constitute an important 
demand for this grade of tobacco. 
(American Consulate, Gibraltar.) 
@ Netherlands Indies—The cigar and 
cigarette factories of the Netherlands 
Indies have been forced to adopt special 
measures to provide for the shortage of 
supplies arising from the almost complete 
cessation of tobacco arrivals from Europe, 
according to press reports. 

Imports of cigarettes from Europe have 
declined steadily in recent years, but 
those of shag or cigarette tobacco from 
the Netherlands, the supply of which was 
cut off after the invasion of that country 

in May 1940, were important. 

Shag tobacco, which is used both as 
pipe and cigarette tobacco, is now being 
produced and marketed in the Nether- 
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lands Indies. Cigars are also being pro- 
duced locally. A cigar factory in 
Djocjakarta, mid-Java, is said to be pro- 
ducing a cigar similar in quality to those 
formerly imported from the Netherlands. 
(American Consulate General, Batavia.) 
@ Philippine Islands—Marketing of the 
1940 tobacco crop in the Cagayan and 
Isabela districts of the Philippines was 
practically concluded in October, al- 
though some reports indicate that a con- 
siderable portion of the year’s crop is 
being held in anticipation of higher 
prices. Prices secured for the crop have 
been very favorable—establishing a rec- 
ord for recent years. The market 
showed some general improvement dur- 
ing October, owing to increased domestic 
demand and slight improvement in for- 
eign orders. 

Philippine exports of leaf, scrap, and 
filler tobacco improved very consider- 
ably in October 1940, compared with the 
preceding month, but were approximately 
50 percent less than in October 1939, 
with shipments confined almost entirely 
to the United States. The October 1940 
export total reached 651,000 kilograms, 
the United States receiving 591,000, 
China and Hong Kong 57,000, Australia 
2,000, and other countries 1,000. Dur- 
ing the first 10 months of 1940 shipments 
recorded a decline of 50 percent com- 
pared with the same period of 1939. 

Cigar exports to the United States in 

October 1940 increased sharply to 26,- 
811,000 pieces. Shipments to other 
countries, however, were small, amount- 
ing to only 288,000 pieces. The 1940 
10-month export total to the United 
States was 174,851,000 cigars; to other 
countries 13,761,000. ‘(American Consu- 
late, Manila, by cable.) 
@ Southern Rhodesia.—The selling sys- 
tem employed at the tobacco auctions 
was altered considerably by the South- 
ern Rhodesian Tobacco Marketing Board 
during the year ended September 30, 
1940, in order to cope with the increased 
crop and with war conditions. Booking 
of space on the floors was abolished be- 
cause of disadvantages that had devel- 
oped, and tobacco was successfully sold 
on priority of receipt. Restrictions on 
the speed of selling were withdrawn. 
Growers were also requested to increase 
the weight of bales. The average bale 
weight rose from 146.3 pounds in 1939 
to 162.6 pounds, which enabled almost 
3,500,000 additional pounds to be sold 
without extra floor space or extra time. 
Auction floors, huwever, still maintained 
a full staff of markers and other floor 
employees. 

A tendency on the part of warehouse 
officials to sacrifice efficiency in order to 
build up maximum profits was noticed 
by the Board. Also, there is still much 
room for improvement in the grading, 
tying, packing, and conditioning of to- 
bacco sent in for sale, according to 
reports. American Commercial At- 
taché, Johannesburg. 

@ Spain.—The 1940 production of bright 
tobacco in the Granada area approxi- 
mated 350,000 kilograms, or a volume 12 
times greater than during the 1939 sea- 
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son, according to recent press announce. 
ments. This type of tobacco has been 
planted in Granada only during the past 
3 years, and results have been progres- 
sively encouraging. (American Em- 
bassy, Madrid.) 

M@ United Kingdom.—The tobacco man- 
ufacturers’ voluntary admixture scheme 
will probably not become effective be- 
fore July 1, 1941, according to the Brit- 
ish Tobacco Controller. Principal points 
upon which agreements have been 
reached by British tobacco manufactur- 
ers include a limit of leaf supplies in 
1941 equivalent to 90 percent of net 
clearances from bonded warehouses in 
the year ended March 31, 1940; an addi- 
tion of 4 percent Turkish and/or Greek 
tobacco to all present mixtures during 
1941 and 8 percent thereafter; pooling of 
any leaf stocks in excess of average sup- 
plies held by manufacturers, the excess 
to be made available to those with less 
than average supplies; and discontinu- 
ance of all advertising of real or pure 
Virginia cigarettes. The Tobacco Con- 
troller also advises that leaf supplies in 
the country are sufficient for a consid- 
erable period, and that consideration 
has not been given to the policy on 
options taken on American leaf by Brit- 
ish manufacturers. (American Em- 
bassy, London, by cable.) 

@ Uruguay.—A quata of $24,000 (United 
States currency) in free exchange for the 
importation of Havana leaf tobacco, for 
the manufacture of cigarettes, was 
granted on October 24, 1940, by the Ex- 
port and Import Control Commission of 
Uruguay. It was mandatory that re- 
quests for exchange under this quota 
be presented before October 30. (Ameri- 
can Commercial Attaché, Montevideo.) 





North China “Phone Business 


The North China Telegraph & Tele- 
phone Co. (Japanese-controlled) re- 
cently reported that it is now operating 
more than 80 cable offices, 140 telephone 
exchanges, and has more than 37,000 
telephone subscribers. Last year it 
handled about 2,500,000 telegraph mes- 
sages and 80,000,000 telephone calls. 

The administration of the telephone 
system in the British, French, and Italian 
Concessions at Tientsin was transferred 
to the mayor of the city by an agreement 
signed September 30—the operating 
franchise being simultaneously turned 
over to the above-mentioned company, 
which now monopolizes electro-communi- 
cations in North China. Long-distance 
telephone facilities for the foreign Con- 
cessions, suspended in August 1937, were 
to be restored October 12, 1940. 





China Port Betterments 


Improvements in warehousing facilities 
at the mouth of the Hai River, near 
Tientsin, are reported proceeding satis- 
factorily. Tsingtao harbor will have 4a 
500-ton Japanese dredger. 
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New Books and Reports 


F. Stirling Wilson, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


ji The following publications, added to the Department’s research facilities through the courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please note-——The Department has no copies of private publications for distribution and cannot 
be responsible for their content. For private publications write direct to the publishing agency given in each case. 


Mi ADDRESS OF THE HONORABLE A. A. BERLE, 
JR., ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE, ON 
THE DEFENSE OF THE WESTERN HEMI- 
SPHERE, ON AMERICA’S TOWN MEETING OF 
THE AIR PROGRAM, NOVEMBER 21, 1940, 
New York City. Department of State. 
1940. 5 pp., mimeo. Available from De- 
partment of State, Washington, D. C. 


M ADDRESS OF THE HONORABLE SUMNER 
WELLES, CHAIRMAN OF THE INTER-AMERI- 
CAN FINANCIAL AND ECONOMIC ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE ON PROBLEMS IN THE FIELD OF 
INTER-AMERICAN SHIPPING, AT THE OPEN- 
ING SESSION OF THE INTER-AMERICAN 
MARITIME CONFERENCE, NOVEMBER 25, 1940, 
WasHINGTON, D.C. 1940. 7 pp., mimeo. 
Available from Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. 


@ ALLOCATION OF TARIFF QUOTA ON HEAVY 
CATTLE. Department of State. Decem- 
ber 2, 1940. 1p.,mimeo. Available from 
Department of State, Washington, D. C. 


@ Arms Export LICENSES ISSUED. De- 
partment of State. November 28, 1940. 
35 pp., mimeo. Available from Depart- 
ment of State, Washington, D. C. 


@ SupPLEMENTARY PROCLAMATION OF THE 
TRADE AGREEMENT WITH VENEZUELA. De- 
partment of State. November 27, 1940. 
1 p., mimeo. Available from Department 
of State, Washington, D. C. 


@ TasuLaTIon OF CONTRIBUTIONS COL- 
LECTED AND DISBURSED DURING THE PERIOD 


SEPTEMBER 6, 1939, THROUGH OCTOBER 
1940, as SHOWN IN THE REPORTS SUB- 
MITTED BY PERSONS AND ORGANIZATIONS 
REGISTERED WITH THE SECRETARY OF 
STATE FOR THE SOLICITATION AND COLLEC- 
TION OF CONSTITUTIONS To BE USED FOR 
RELIEF IN BELLIGERENT COUNTRIES, IN 
CONFORMITY WITH THE REGULATIONS Is- 
SUED PURSUANT TO SECTION 8 OF THE ACT 
OF NOVEMBER 4, 1939, as MADE EFFECTIVE 
BY THE PRESIDENT’S PROCLAMATION OF THE 
SaME Date. Department of State. De- 
cember 2, 1940. 44 pp., mimeo. Avail- 
able from Department of State, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


@ ComMMERCIAL FAILURES IN CANADA FOR 
SEPTEMBER 1940. Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 1940. 3 pp., price 50 cents a 
year. Available from Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, Ottawa. 


@ Notes oN DENMARK BEFORE AND 
AFTER THE GERMAN INVASION. American 
Friends of Danish Freedom and Democ- 
racy. 1940. 67 pp. Descriptive notes 
on the economic life of Denmark, de- 
signed to create a better understanding 
among Americans of the characteristics 
of the Danish civilization and economy, 
and of the contributions made by that 
country to modern progress. Available 
from American Friends of Danish Free- 
dom and Democracy, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF WORLD TRapg. 
J. B. Condliffe. 1940. 427 pp., price 
$3.75. A survey of international eco- 
nomic relations. It takes into account 
the fundamental conflict in the modern 
world between political and economic 
forces. It is concerned with the bar- 
riers to world trade that may be counted 
as a cause of the present war and that 
remain to be dealt with when peace 
comes. It does not present a cut-and- 
dried program of political and economic 
reconstruction. The aim of the author 
has been rather to present as clearly as 
possible the fundamental issues that 
must be faced in any such reconstruction. 
The book falls naturally into three parts, 
The first analyzes the collapse of the in- 
ternational trading system that was re- 
stored, on the pre-war model, after the 
last war. The second examines the 
challenge now presented by such totali- 
tarian methods of bilateral trade as the 
German system of cartelization and 
barter. The third surveys the problems 
involved in any attempt to reconstruct 
world trade after the present war comes 
to an end—such problems as autarchy 
and economics of insulation. TIllustra- 
tions are from the experience of many 


countries, and emphasis is laid upon na- | 
tional economic policies as constituting | 


the real substance of international rela- 
tions. Available from W. W. Norton & 
Co., Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Soviet Union Seeks To Expand 
Shipbuilding 

Soviet authorities place special impor- 
tance, under present conditions, on the 
improvement of the Soviet merchant 
marine—with new, technically well- 
equipped ships to be substituted for the 
present obsolete vessels. The People’s 
Commissariat for Merchant Marine can 
now rely, however, only upon its own 
yards, relatively new and undeveloped. 
Metal shipbuilding under the former Peo- 
ple’s Commissariat for Water Transport 
had been practiced only at the Odessa 
and Taganrog yards, the former build- 
ing only small transport and auxiliary 
craft up to 70 meters in length, with a 
rated engine capacity of up to 400 horse- 
power, while the Taganrog installation 
built only barges and small motor boats. 

The decision of the Government to 
turn over (October 1937) 11 ships to the 
plants of the People’s Commissariat for 


Merchant Marine for completion gave 
impetus to the development of the con- 
struction of new vessels at these yards. 
However, no organized efforts have been 
made to insure the proper carrying on of 
this construction work, and that portion 
of the Government’s decision which had 
to do with the creation of proper techni- 
cal and material bases for shipbuilding 
have hitherto been ignored, so that in 
1938 and 1939 only 13 percent of the 
planned volume of construction was 
completed. 


The yards are reportedly more inter- 
ested in ship repairs with which they 
are familiar than in the building of new 
ships, and it is with difficulty that the 
Odessa yard will complete during the 
current year the construction of two 
Diesel-powered ships, while the Maripul 
yard is merely finishing the first of the 
ships turned over to it for completion in 
1937. Urgent need of a radical change 
in the operation of the shipyards of the 


People’s Commissariat for Merchant 
Marine is apparent, say Soviet commen- 


tators, and the 1941 program of ship- | 
building is to be considerably higher than | 


for 1940. 





Chinese Highways 
The North China Railway has reported 


operating 11,800 kilometers of bus and 

truck routes branching from their rail- | 
way lines, some recently inaugurated. | 
The Tsingtao-Cheefoo highway was re- | 


opened to traffic October 10 after 3 years 
closure. 
was reopened October 18. As Govern- 
ment cargo is expected to have first claim 
on transport facilities, private commer- 
cial shipments over this route are ex- 


pected to be limited. An alternative | 


highway route from Burma to Szechwan 
via Sikiang Province is being surveyed 
(American Consulate General, Shanghai, 
December 2.) 














The Yunnan-Burma highway | 
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December 14, 1940 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Foreign Trade Opportunities 


Interested American firms and individuals may obtain the names, addresses, and full details regarding the purchase of American goods by foreign firms — application 
cases. 


Bureau. The Bureau does not furnish credit ratings or assume responsibility as to the standing of foreign inquirers; the 
as to the equipment of these firms for handling American goods, including bank references, capital, etc., will 
Commercial Intelligence Division of the Bureau direct or through district offices for $ 


mail stamp enclosed. Symbols: *Reported by American consular officers; tReported by American commercial attachés. 


usual precaution should be taken in 
included with the trade opportunity and may be obtained from the 
1.00 each. Orders received by air mail will be answered by air mail 


535 


to the 


Information 
if requested and an air- 





Commodities 


CHEMICALS AND CHEMICAL PRODUCTs: 

Ammonium sulfate, granulated or crystallized, 
20.6 guaranteed nitrogen, 10,000 tons. 

Sodium carbonate, crystallized; sodium bicar- 
bonate; citric acid; glacial acetic acid; magne- 
sium sulfate, crystallized; potassium nitrate, 
crystallized; alum, crystallized; calcium car- 
bonate powder; calcium sulfate ust. (gypsum); 
ammonia water; boric acid, powder and crys- 
tallized; borax powder; nitric acid (commercial) 
bleaching powder; ethyl acetate; iron per- 
chloride, crystallized; iodine; resublimed, crys- 
tallized; calcium lactate; potassium chlorate; 
potassium ferricyanide, crystallized; and potas- 
sium ferrocyanide, crystallized. Large quan- 
tities. 

ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS: 

Dry cells and bulbs for flashlights, 10,000 dry 
cells, standard size, 144-volt, and 20,000 bulbs, 
2\6-volt. 

Phonograph pick-ups and accessories, crystal or 
magnetic type, to suit tropical climatic condi- 
tions. Limited quantites. 

Radio receivers, commercial, suitable for tropical 
climatic conditions, limited quantity for stock. 
Either AC/DC or AC 225-volt 60-cycle operation. 

Radio spare parts and accessories, suitable for 
tropical climatic conditions, limited quantity 
for stock. 

FOODSTUFFS: 

Fresh and dried fruits: Apples, 50 cases; pears, 
25 cases; and dried prunes (50/60), 10 cases, good 
quality. 

HARDWARE: _ 

Stoves, primus, 3,000_. “ll 

Hurricane lanterns, kerosene, junior model, simi- | 
lar to Dietz, order of 5,000, 

IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTs: 

Razor-blade strip steel for the manufacture of 
10,000,000 razor blades per annum. 

Steel strips for rull ng shutters, 15 long tons in | 
20 gage and 5 tons in 22 gage. 

MACHINERY: 

Complete installation for manufacturing and | 
packing ‘‘Gillette’’ type safety-razor blades. 

Die-casting machine for producing zine sliders | 
(lock) for slide fasteners, hand-operated. Daily 
production, 15,000. | 

Die-casting tools, 10 to 20 tools 

Looping machine (for use in manufacture of sani- 
tary napkins), best quality. 





Cairo, Egypt 


City and country 


eT ee 
Medan, Sumatra, Neth- 


erlands Indies. 


Manila, P. I 


do 


do 


Fortaleza, Ceara, Brazil 


Cairo, Egypt 
do 


Valparaiso, Chile 


Bombay, India 


Valpariaiso, Chile 


Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
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7506 


*507 | 


+517 


*515 


*515 


*515 || 


*510 | 


1524 
$524 


*521 || 
*A19 | 


*521 
+520 


|| MACHINERY—Continued. 

Machine for making wooden heels (Cuban and 
Lae» 60-cycle, 110 volts. Small production 
unit. 

i| Machines for making snorpenotes (herring nets), 

1 to 4. Best grade. 

Stamping tools for making spare parts for slide 
fasteners. 

PAPER AND PAPER PRODUCTS: 

| Newsprint, unglazed; kraft, brown ribbed; writ- 

| ing paper, white, wood-free, low-priced; card- 

board sheets, 400 tons in all. 

Tea paper, for use in dispensories, bleached, wood- 
free and unglazed, trial order, 50 bales; brown 
kraft paper for wrapping, low-priced, trial order, 
50 bales in sheets 92 centimeters by 120 centi- 

1} meters and 25 rolls, 100 centimeters wide, 100 

1 kilograms per roll. 





Thin transparent paper for wrapping confection- | _. 


ery, low-priced, trial order, 50 bales; paper 

\| envelopes, 5 by 6 inches, low-priced, trial order, 

500,000 units; and writing paper (foolscap), low- 

priced, 60 grams per square meter, trial order, 

40 bales. 

|| SPECIALTIES: 

| Bath-room fixtures, 25 to 30 complete installations, 
good quality and popular-priced. 

Bicycle pedals and chains. 2,000 pedals, 9/16 by 

20 (British Standard) and 2,000 chains, 42 by s, 
114 links and % by %e, 114 links. 

Electrical phonograph pick-ups and accessories 
suitable for tropical climatic conditions, crystal 
or magnetic type, limited quantities for stock. 

Furniture and nee for beauty parlors, | 
low-priced, small quantity. 

Sliders for slide fasteners of die-cast zinc, nickel- | 

i} plated, ready for assembly, in lots of 400,000 

yer month. 

Slide fastener porte such as crampons, end 
and pull tabs, brass and nickel-plated 
2,000 kilograms per month. 





jeces | 
rass. 





| ilar to Dietz, order of 5,000. 
TEXTILES: 
Cotton embroidery for edgings, colored and plain, 
previous orders of approximately $50,000 per 


Ancon, Canal Zone______ 


Reykjavik, Iceland_____- 


Rio de Janeiro, Brazil__. 
Baghdad, Iraq_--___.-__-- 


Medan, Sumatra, N. I_- 





Port-au-Prince, Haiti__ - 


Reykjavik, Iceland___--- 
Manila, Philippines____- 


St. John’s, Newfound- 
land. 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil __- | 





Rio de Janeiro, Brazil__- 


Singapore, Straits Settle- 
ments. 


7518 


*514 
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*516 
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+524 
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do 


Durban, South Africa 


annum. 


+520 
*512 


yards each kind. 
Woop PrRopvwcts: 


Hickory ski billets, 2,000 pieces, best quality - 


(Samples available.) 


Hurricane lanterns, kerosene, junior model, sim- | 
Cotton poplin for shirts, plain and striped, 20,000 | 
| 


] 
Cairo, Egypt_-_.------ | 


Stockholm, Sweden *508 


ie *522 


Reykjavik, Iceland...._.| 
| 


it 





Agency opportunities.—Lists of such inquiries from foreign sources will be furnished at cost of typing, upon application to the Bureau. Agency opportunities comprise inquiries 
from resident salesmen, manufacturers’ agents, or indent agents, etc., who desire to represent American suppliers and who sell by means of samples or catalogs and are paid a com- 


mission or salary but who do not purchase merchandise for resale. 


countries and commodities of interest. 


Requests for estimates of the cost of lists of agency opportunities should state specifically and in detail both the 





Italian Economic 
Dependence on Germany 
(Continued from p. 487) 


The German chemical industry is the 
chief supplier of intermediates and fin- 
ished products, including fertilizers. 


Germany Takes Third of Italy’s Food 
Exports 


Germany is now the chief market for 
the most important Italian agricultural 
exports, taking 40 percent of the total 
exports of citrus fruits, 60 percent of 
other fresh fruit, 45 percent of dried 
fruit, and 80 percent of fresh vegetables. 
German imports of agricultural products 
from Italy average 1,000,000,000 lire a 
year, or one-third of the total Italian ex- 
ports of foodstuffs and nearly one-half 
of the total Italian exports to Germany. 


A large share of the Italian exports of 
hemp also goes to Germany. It should 
be pointed out that while the supplies 
that Germany obtains from Italy are of 
some importance, and include such es- 
sential products as mercury and sulfur, 
on the whole they are of much less im- 
portance than those for which Italy is 
absolutely dependent on Germany. 


War Measures, Urgent Italian Demands, 
Intensify Former Position 


The statistics for the pre-war period, 
shown in the accompanying table, give 
only a partial picture of the economic re- 
lations between the two countries—par- 
ticularly of the dependence of Italy on 
Germany—and should be considered in 
conjunction with other factors bearing 
on the situation. In addition to the ex- 
tension of German control over countries 
in which Italy has an important interest 


as a supplier or consumer, consideration 
must be given to the elimination of alter- 
native sources of supply by the blockade 
and the intensification of the Italian de- 
mand for war munitions and supplies, 
with consequent increase in the impor- 
tance of the superior productive facilities 
of Germany. 





Credit Established for Improve- 
ments at Brazilian Port 


A special credit of 22,261 contos to be 
used by the State for general port work 
and improvements to the bar in the port 
of Sao Francisco do Sul was authorized 
by Decree-Law No. 2738 of November 1, 
published in the Diario Official of Novem- 
ber 5. The money was obtained from 
port taxes. (American Embassy, Rio de 
Janeiro, November 11, 1940.) 





INTERNATIONAL REFERENCE SERVICE 


issued by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
Department of Commerce, Washington 


6 PER YEAR 


This newly established looseleaf reference service contains data on economic and commercial 
conditions in foreign countries prepared, as a rule, by the Bureau's five international divisions. 
These divisions are: Regional Information, Foreign Tariffs, Finance, Commercial Laws, and 
Transportation. 


Of broad economic scope and having permanent or semipermanent value, as exemplified by 
annual reviews, the International Reference Service, confined to the foreign field exclusively, 
offers: 


Surveys of foreign market areas, 
Foreign industrial development data, 
Foreign trade reports, 


Studies of foreign tariff changes including information on quotas, documenta- 
tion, restrictions, and regulations, 


Analyses of foreign commercial laws affecting the interests of Americans, 
Appraisal of transportation problems, 

Basic data relating to ocean and foreign land shipping, 

Analyses of international shifts of capital, 

Monetary, financial, and budgetary developments in foreign countries, 
Basic export and import data, 

And much other material of equal value and importance. 


Reports included in the International Reference Service will be 8!/, x 1l inches in size, printed on substantial 
white paper, two columns, and punched for a standard 3-ring binder. Binders are not supplied but may be 
obtained from most office supply firms. 


The International Reference Service may be obtained from the Superintendent of Documents at the Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., or through any office of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
listed below. The annual subscription price is $6.00 per year, in advance, and full remittance should 
accompany all orders. 





NOTE: Although most businessmen will wish to sub- 
scribe to the whole service, thus receiving all reports 
as rapidly as they are issued, arrangements have been 


SALES AGENCY OFFICES OF THE BUREAU OF FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE 








Atlanta, Ga. Honolulu, T. H. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
made to make available single copies of individual Birmingham, Ala. Houston, Tex. Portland, Oreg. 
“ 4 , , Boston, Mass. Indianapolis, Ind. Richmond, V: 

: copies will through , — da 
reports These single es be available nates Buffalo, N. Y. Jacksonville, Fla. Rochester, N. Y. 
the Superintendent of Documents and the Bureau's Charleston, S. C. Kansas City, Mo. St. Louis, Mo. 

. . ‘ ‘ , Chicago, Il. Los Angeles, Calif. San Francisco, Calif. 
offices at va ying prices, such pesoes depending —e Cincinnati, Ohio. Memphis, Tenn. San Juan, P. R. 
the number of pages in the individual report. An- Cleveland, Ohio. Minneapolis, Minn. Savannah, Ga. 
- ement th vai ili f the sinale copies will Dallas, Tex. New Orleans, La. Seattle, Wash. 

meeoaees of the availab tyo g P Denver, Colo. New York, N. Y. Wilmington, Del. 
be made in Foreign Commerce Weekly. Detroit, Mich. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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